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Gold Dust 


All you have to do is to aid Gold Dust—it does the real, hard, muscle 
part of the task itself — you merely assist it. 


















It matters not what cleaning work you have before you, Gold Dust is 
the one great aid. It does more work, more kinds of work, and better, 
quicker work than other cleansers. Gold Dust was the original cleanser. 
Gold Dust still stands at the head, and its sales are yearly increasing. 


Cut your household labors to a minimum—by the use of Gold Dust— 
the greatest cleaning agent the world has ever produced. 


@ Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning pots 
and pans, woodwork, bathtubs and fixtures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., 
softening hard water, washing clothes and making the finest soft soap. 


WN “Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work” 














Fairy Soap 


You may think the toilet and bath soap you use is the best, simply 
because you have used it for years and have become accustomed to it. 
If you are open to conviction, however, we can truthfully state that, unless 
it is Fairy Soap, it isn’t the best. 


Fairy is a white cake of floating purity—made from edible products 
that cost more than the ingredients used in other white soaps. 


Its oval shape is a decided advantage over other soaps. 5c is its 
price. 


@ We could charge you five times the five cents asked for Fairy Soap, 
but we could add nothing to the quality. In most higher priced soaps 
you are paying for fancy wrappers and expensive perfume. 


Nem “Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 














Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday Laundry Soap contains a marvelous dirt-starting ingre- 
dient which drives out the dirt in an all but magical way—saves most of 
the rubbing, saves your time, saves your clothes. 


Sunny Monday is a white soap made from high-grade materials —choice 
fats and vegetable oils. It costs more to make than ordinary yellow laundry 
soaps, but does better work, spares your clothes, and is, therefore, the most 
economical in the end. 


Try Sunny Monday next wash day. 


@ Because of its purity and whiteness and because it starts the dirt so 
quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday Soap will go as far and do as 
much work as two bars of ordinary yellow laundry soap. 


7 *¢ Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away your troubles ” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 


please give us four weeks’ notice. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty CentS a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies:. 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price is 
$1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
9 pence each (18 cents in American money). 
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If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of April to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 


supply Postal money orders. 
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DECORATION BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


Some Letters to Some Ladies 


In Which Some Oft-Asked 
Questions are Answered 
NUMBER 1 


OU ask, a number of. you, why it is 

that we seem to go out of our way 
to offend a great many estimable women 
by our anti-suffrage articles. 





WE Do Nort Go Out of our way to 
offend any class of women. Being a 
woman’s magazine such a course would 
be folly and suicidal. The question of 
woman suffrage is in the air—it is a dis- 
cussed question. It is natural that this 
magazine should discuss it. Before we 
were ready to do so our silence was con- 
strued to mean that we were afraid because 
it would ‘“‘hurt our circulation,’ we were 
told. Then we were asked to present 
“both sides.”’ We did in two articles: 
one by Lyman Abbott and one by Jane 
Addams. Then folks wrote in and said: 
“Yes, but what is your opinion?’’ We 
gave it. Then came a torrent of abuse. 
If our convictions had been in favor of 
equal suffrage, and we had said that, we 
would have caught it from that side. 

Some readers away from the centers 
asked: ‘‘Do women of prominence, whose 
lives and works are in points of vantage, 
disbelieve in woman suffrage?’’ We 
showed that fifty of the most promi- 
nent women of America, such as Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, Margaret Deland, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, ex-President Hazard, of 
Wellesley College, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mrs. Elihu Root, Mabel Boardman, Mary 
E. Wilkins, and some forty others, were 
on the anti-suffrage side. 





THEN Our READERS requested: ‘‘Send 
some one to the suffrage States and find 
out what has actually been done.’’ We 
did. The article was published, and the 
suffragists said: “It is false. Why didn’t 
Mr. Bok let a Colorado woman speak?” 
We asked Mrs. Francis W. Goddard, 
acknowledged as one of the most promi- 
nent women in Colorado, to speak. She 
did, and declared that woman suffrage in 
Colorado was a failure. Then said the 
woman suffragists: ‘‘It isn’t fair to take 
only one woman [after they said ‘‘let a 
Colorado woman speak’’!]. Mrs. Goddard 
is absolutely alone in her position.’’ We 
had a canvass made of some prominent 
Colorado women, and we printed their 
opinions—eighteen of them, all declaring 
that woman suffrage in Colorado had not 
accomplished what it was hoped it would. 

Now may I ask: Is all this going out 
of our way to ‘‘offend’”’ anybody? Wedid 
what our readers asked of us, and when 
we were challenged by the suffragists we 
answered their challenge. 





WHEN You Say that we ‘‘have never 
given the other side of the question” 
—the suffrage side—you forget Miss 
Jane Addams’s article, which still stands 
today as the ablest presentation of that 
side of the question that there is in print. 

The oft-repeated story by the suffra- 
gists that you mention: that the Editor 
of this magazine offered a Colorado 
woman $500 to say that woman suffrage 
in her State was a failure, and that she 
refused, has not the first scintilla of truth 
to it. Nosuch offer was ever made by the 
Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to 
any one, and although I have personally 
written at least half a dozen times to 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, who made the 
statement, asking for the proof, she has 
never furnished it to me. 

A magazine taking a definite stand on 
any question about which persons feel 


deeply is bound to meet antagonism. 


But it does not follow that, because it 
expresses an opinion, it seeks to offend. 





Everybody Liked “Patty” 
She of Boarding-School Pranks 
And All Wanted More 


E TOLD the author, Jean Webster, this, and asked her if she had 

any more of ‘‘When Patty Went to Boarding-School.’’ And she 
said: ‘‘Not Patty exactly, but Judy; and Judy is really cuter and 
funnier than Patty, funny as Patty is. I have been writing Judy for 
some time, and Judy has been writing—well, what I call scandalous 
letters to a man she doesn’t know; and she in college, too! Yet it all 
comes out all right, but it 7s funny.” 

And it is. Judy is new—she is quaint, she is funny: she is every- 
thing that other girls are not, and she’s never been ina story. She’s 
as fresh as she can be, and in the next JOURNAL her inimitable letters 
will begin, and will run for several months, in a serial called 


Daddy Long-Legs 
A College Girl's Letters to a Man 
She Doesn’t Know 


And Judy herself makes some of the pictures, too, which are even 
funnier than her letters and the ideas in her letters. 





The Gentle Art of 
“Boycotting” This Magazine 


SEEMS to have become quite a fashion 
among different woman’s organizations 
to ‘‘resolve to ‘boycott’ THE LapIéEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL.” We express an opinion 
on some topic, like woman’s clubs, 
woman suffrage, the place of the saloon 
in our social life, etc., and immediately 
there begin to pour in resolutions of some 
woman’s club or organization which has 
had a meeting and resolved to ‘‘‘ boycott’ 
the magazine’’—that is, members bind 
themselves together and promise not to 
buy the magazine or subscribe to it. 

Much could be said as to this amazing 
method of criticism: of whether an argu- 
ment is met or not met by a resolve not 
to buy a magazine—but we desist ! 

Nor are we sensitive on this point 
because of any loss of circulation. In no 
other year has this magazine been “ boy- 
cotted’’ so often and so valiantly as dur- 
ing 1911, and yet during that year the 
magazine gained 350,000 in its circula- 
tion—the largest gain in its history. So 
that is not the point. 

The point is this—and it is printed here 
for the guidance and information of those 
ladies who are always so ready to offer 
resolutions or a ‘‘boycott”’: A‘‘ boycott” 
of any article sold ‘“‘inter-State’’—that 
is, in other States than that in which it 
is manufactured—has been held by the 
United States Supreme Court, the highest 
law tribunal in the United States, to be 
illegal and actionable at law. Some day 
some woman’s club or organization, de- 
claring a ‘‘boycott’’ on some periodical or 
article, may find its members served with 
summonses to appear in court to answer 
an actionable charge. Not necessarily 
from this magazine. This is not a per- 
sonal or veiled warning. These words are 
printed as information: as a preventer of 
trouble, particularly to those ladies in the 
States where women have voted for a 
number of years, who, one might think, 
would by this time have learned enough 
of civics and laws to be careful how they 
create a “boycott” on this or any other 
magazine or company. 


What We Read . 
in Two Letters We Received 


E RECEIVED this letter from a 
man the other day: 

“Never in all my life, or yours either, 
for that matter, have I or you heard or 
known of a single instance where a head- 
ache remedy actually killed anybody: 
man, woman or child. Then why do you 
frighten people by saying that acetanilid 
is a dangerous drug?”’ 

Unfortunately for the argument of this 
gentleman (who, by-the-way, wrote on 
plain paper, but who we found out isa drug- 
gist !) the same mail brought this, inclosed 
in a letter from Lewiston, Montana: 

“One of the saddest affairs that have 
ever happened here was the death, by poi- 
soning, of Thelma, the fourteen-months- 
old daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Voyle V. 
David, which occurred Tuesday morning. 

‘“The Davids make their home over the 
drug store, and that morning Mrs. David 
went downstairs for something, leaving 
the three children alone. 

“It seems that during her absence the 
youngest boy had managed to reach a 
package of headache wafers that were 
upon a shelf in the room and which he 
had seen his mother use earlier in the day. 
It is supposed the child thought they were 
candy and brought them down for his 
little sister, but just how many he gave 
her is not known. At any rate, when 
Mrs. David returned a few moments later 
she found the baby writhing in agony 
upon the floor, and immediately called 
Doctor David, her father-in-law, who was 
downstairs at the time. 

‘Everything possible was done for her 
relief, but of no avail, as the poisonous 
drug had got in its work and death 
followed a short time after she was dis- 
covered. 

“The wafers contain four grains of 
acetanilid and a small amount of caffein, 
and one of these would have been sufficient 
to cause death in so young a child.” 


. 





Do We Get Tired of Letters ? 


ON’T you get very tired reading so 

many letters?” writesa friend. One 
might naturally think so at first thought, 
but our mailis never dull. It is astonishing 
how interesting it is. 

How can you find your mail dull when 
you open a letter which reads: ‘‘ My sub- 
scription to THE LApiES’ HoME JOURNAL 
is at an end: no periodical shall come 
into my house that publishes such a scur- 
rilous attack on American Womanhood” 
(it is always American Womanhood, by- 
the-way, with capital A and W) ‘‘as 
Rudyard Kipling’s obscene ‘The Female 
of the Species.’” And then in the next 
letter you read: .‘‘What a poem is that 
of Mr. Kipling’s! I want to congratulate 
you and to have you know that I 
have ordered one hundred copies of the 
number for distribution.” 

Then it is: ‘‘Nosane man would write 
such an editorial as yours, saying that the 
saloon has any place in our social life. I 
am through with you; you must be out of 
your mind.”” And then, in the very next 
letter: ‘It was worth the whole year’s 
subscription to read your clear, whole- 
some view on the saloon,” etc., etc. In- 
teresting? Rather. 

Just fancy this—which occurred only 
yesterday: ‘‘Such a story is absolutely 
unhealthy—yes, obscene. I had to tear 
the pages out of the magazine before | 
gave it to my daughter.”’ And then, in 
the same mail, apropos of the same story, 
from the secretary of a Young Women’s 
Christian Association: ‘‘So fine a note did 
that story strike that I got authority to 
buy a dozen extra copies of the number 
to lay on our various reading-tables so 
that our girls might the more surely read 
that story.” 

“Why is it,” asks a reader, ‘‘that you 
never review the current books?’’ And 
on the heels of this comes the following: 
“‘As the librarian of our town for seven 
years I want you to know how much 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s reviews of the 
current books, month by month, during 
all these years, have helped me to buy 
the right books.”’ 

“‘Doyou really intend,” asks one reader, 
“that your palmistry department shall be 
taken seriously? If so it is nothing short 
of a menace and you should have the law 
invoked upon you!’’ Then you turn to 
this: ‘“‘I have studied palmistry all my 
life, and I want. to commend you for the 
excellent way in which you are,handling 
the subject, keeping it absolutély within 
sane and healthful limitations, making it 
a study rather than a farce or a harmful 
influence.” 

“‘I have just read the article, ‘Making 
a Child What We Want Him to Be.’ Why 
do you print such nonsense? You know 
very well, as a father, that the thing is 
impossible!’’ The next day this came: 
‘You may like to know, perhaps, that I 
have trained all my six children along the 
lines of ‘Making a Child What We Want 
Him to Be,’ and in each case it has worked 
absolutely.’’ Here is certainly a case of 
“take your choice.”’ 

“It has always seemed strange to me 
that you never have anything about the 
clothes or physical care of prospective 
mothers in your magazine, or that you 
make no provision whatever for helping 
them.”” And then one turns to the notice 
printed in each of the last thirty-odd 
numbers of the magazine, which reads: 


“ce 


ADVICE TO PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are an- 
swered by mail. No questions of this character 
are answered in the magazine. Our readers are 
welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care 
of THE JourNAL, who will give any advice or 
answer any questions about the mothers them- 
selves, but not about children. All letters must 
be accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


How can such a mail be dull? 
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DRAWN BY 
J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


Couldn’t Oblige Two 


HE hansom ordered by the middle-aged 
spinster was late, and the cabby came in 
for a good rating when he finally drove up. 

“T shall probably miss my train,’’ the irate 
lady informed him, ‘‘and I shall hold you 
responsible. I want your name, my man. Do 
you understand? I—want—your—name!”’ 

The Boston driver clucked up his horse 
easily. ‘“‘I’ll let you have the number if you 
like,” he said, “‘but you can’t have my name. 
That’s promised to another young lady.” 





A Quick Retort 


EFERENCES to Jonah and the whale 
recall an instance in which a Salvation 

Army “lassie’’ scored off a theological heckler. 

“Do you really believe,” he asked, “that 
Jonah spent three days and nights in the belly 
of a whale?” 

“‘T don’t know,”’ replied the lady of the poke 
bonnet; ‘‘I’ll ask him when I get to Heaven.” 

‘*But supposing he isn’t there?” 

Quick as thought came her reply: ‘Then 
you can ask him.” 


As They Count in New York 


WOMAN was in a New York elevator 
which also had some men passengers. 
‘‘Ninth,”’ said one of the men, after the car 
was fairly started. 
‘*Sixth,”’ said the woman. 
The car sped by the sixth floor and was 
halted at the ninth. 
On the way back the woman asked: 
““Why didn’t you stop at the sixth floor? 
The sixth is lower than the ninth.” 
“‘T know that,”’ said the elevator boy. “But 
the man said ninth first.” 


Just Couldn’t 


HE young city woman visiting in the 
country had asked to milk the cow. The 
farmer consented and handed her the pail and 
milking-stool. In afew moments she returned, 
the stool showing signs of wear. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” asked the farmer; 
*couldn’t you milk her?” 
**No,” was the indignant reply. ‘‘I couldn’t 
make your old cow sit down on that stool.” 


What She Wanted 


N OLD woman with a peaked black bonnet 
got aboard a train in Kentucky, and after 
calmly surveying everything in the coach she 
turned to a red-haired boy and, pointing to 
the bell-cord, asked: ‘“‘What’s that, and why 
does it run into that car?” 

“That’s the bell-cord; it runs into the 
dining-car.”’ 

The old woman hooked the end of her parasol 
over the bell-cord and gave it a vigorous jerk. 
Instantly the brakes were set and the train 
came to a stop. 

The conductor rushed in and asked loudly: 
““Who pulled that bell-cord?”’ 

**T did,”’ calmly replied the old lady. 

“Well, what do you want?” shouted the 
conductor. 

‘A cup of coffee and a ham sandwich.” 
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The Whole Thing 


A QUICK-WITTED Irish girl was being 
examined by the inspector. 

**Vou were born in Ireland?” 

“T was.” 

““What part?” 

“Why, all of me, of course.” 








Pushing a Good Thing 


NE day a party of traveling men were 
boasting of the business done by their 
respective firms, when one of the drummers said: 
“No house in the country has as many men 
and women pushing its line of goods as ours.” 
‘““What do you sell?” he was asked. 
“Baby carriages,” said the salesman. 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 





It’s a Great Place for Big Beats 


TEXAN and a New Yorker were one 
day discussing the relative merits of their 
respective climates. 

“Down where I live,’”’ said the Texan, ‘‘ we 
grew a pumpkin so big that when we cut it 
my wife used one-half of it as a cradle to rock 
the baby in.”’ 

The New Yorker smiled. ‘“‘Why, my dear 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘that’s nothing at all. A 
few days ago, right in New York City, three 
full-grown policemen were found asleep on 
one beat.” 


What the Judge Said 


“| HEARD you were arrested for speeding?” 
asked Smith of Jones. 
“T was,”’ replied Jones. 
Many did the judge say?” asked Smith. 
“Fine.” 


The Judge Got Lost 


WOMAN appeared in court and the judge 

noticed that the family name of the com- 
plainant was exactly the same as that of the 
defendant. 

“Are you any relation?” asked the judge. 

“Tam,” said the woman; ‘I am the defend- 
ant’s stepmother and his mother-in-law.” 

“What?” asked the astonished judge. ‘‘ How 
can that be?” 

“Well, your Honor,” said the woman, “you 
see his father is my husband, but before his 
father married me he had been previously 
married and by that marriage his father be- 
came father of a son, being him—William—as 
it were. Now, you see, I had also been pre- 
viously married, and being married had a 
daughter by my first husband. And asa widow 
I married this boy’s father, my husband, and 
about the same time his son married my 
daughter. And then ——”’ 

“Help!” gasped the judge 





Cure for His Dyspepsy 


OGAN: Phwat makes ye swally all your 
dinner in two minutes, Grogan? Are yez 
atin’ on a bet? 

GrocGan: It’s for the good av me dyspepsy, 
Moike. Sure the docther tould me to rist an 
hour after atin’, and how else am Oi goin’ to 
git the hour of rist in onless Oi ate loike the 
mischief. 


The Old and the New 


HE teacher asked: ‘‘When did Moses 

live?” After the silence had become pain- 
ful she ordered: ‘‘Open your Old Testaments. 
What does it say there?” 

A boy answered: ‘‘ Moses, 4000.” 

““Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you have all seen 
that before. Why didn’t you know when 
Moses lived?” 

“Well,” replied the boy, ‘“‘I thought it was 
his telephone number.” 


In Boston 


i: AITER!” called the guest who had 
changed his mind. ‘‘ Waiter!” 
“Yessir?” replied the waiter, rushing back 

to the table. 

“Make that chop a steak, will you?” 
“Excuse me, sir,’”’? answered the waiter, ‘‘I 
am a waiter, not a magician.”’ 


All Dark Before That 


“N AY I ask where you were born, sir?’”’ 
i asked the reporter of the millionaire. 
“In Pittsburgh,”’ replied the man of millions. 
“‘And when did you first—er—see the light 
of day?” the reporter asked. 
‘‘ At the age of nine,”’ replied the millionaire. 
**My people then moved to Philadelphia.” 


A Stop and a Dash 


“TTATHER,” asked eight-year-old Alice, re- 
turning home from school, ‘‘are you good 
at punctuation?” 

“Ves,” replied the father. 

“Well, tell me, please, how would you 
punctuate ‘The wind blew a five-dollar bill 
around the corner.’”’ 

“Why, daughter, I would simply put a 
period at the end of the sentence.” 

“T wouldn’t,”’ said Alice mischievously; “‘I 
would make a dash after the five-dollar bill.” 





It Would be Obvious Then 


“T CONFESS,” said the old doctor to the 
patient, “I cannot make out your case.” 
‘“Well, but what are you going to do?” asked 
the forlorn patient. 
“Oh,” said the doctor as he brightened up, 
‘we'll wait and find out at the post-mortem 
examination.” 


Didn’t Need Them 


“Tt EANS?” said the husband. ‘No, thank 
you.” 

“But, dear,”’ said the young Boston wife, 
“you should eat beans. Don’t you know they 
are so healthy?” 

“‘Vezr’’ answered the husband, “‘but I’m 
not sick. 


What He Couldn’t Do 


PROMINENT judge was recently auto- 
mobiling and his chauffeur was driving at 
a very fast pace. They didn’t see the dog, but 
suddenly they heard his “‘ki-yi,’”’ and the judge 
ordered the chauffeur to stop. Going back 
they found an angry woman standing over a 
dead dog—one of the ugliest dogs imaginable. 
She saluted the judge in no uncertain terms, 
telling him what she thought of him and finish- 
ing up by calling him the ‘‘ murderer” of her 
dog. 
The judge, thinking to pacify her, said: 
““Madam, I shall be glad to replace your dog.”’ 
“Sir,” she said in a freezing voice, ‘“‘you 
flatter yourself.” 


Oh, Oh, Oh! 


_ O YOU know, dear,” said Edith to her 
friend, “‘that when I dance with Jack it 
just seems as if he will dance me straight to 
Heaven?” 
“Really,” replied Constance, ‘‘doesn’t he 
ever reverse?”’ 


The Secret Out 


“ OW would you explain the inscrutable 
Mona Lisa smile?” asked a man. 
“Well,” was the reply, ‘‘some one has told 
a funny story and the poor woman is smiling 
in the wrong place.”’ 





He Did 


OMMY came out of a room where his 
father was tacking down a carpet. He 
was crying lustily. 

‘“Why, Tommy, what’s the matter?” asked 
his mother. 

‘P-p-p-papa hit his finger with the hammer,”’ 
sobbed Tommy. 

**Well, you needn’t cry about a thing like 
that,” comforted his mother. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you laugh?” 

“T did,” sobbed Tommy. 





Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





“IT’S THE FUNNIEST THING I EVER HEARD” 


VERY one has said this about some story or other. Send us the funniest thing you ever heard—and 
any other really funny ones that you may think of. We will make a selection and pay $1 for each 
that we can use, The material need not be original, but the source should be given if possible. But 
please do not ask us to return the unavailable ones. 
involved, and no exception can be made to this rule. 
Address The Editor of “‘That Reminds Me,’’ in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 


We cannot do this on account of the actual labor 











How He Answered 


HARVARD student who took a course in 
Bible history attended infrequently, and 
paid little attention when he did attend. He 
had been told that the instructor would ask for 
a list of the Kings of Israel in the examination, 
so he learned this list and went to the examina- 
tion in high hope. To his horror the ques- 
tions contained no reference to the Kings of 
Israel, and he looked in vain for a question 
that he could answer. 
The last question was: ‘‘ Distinguish between 
the major and minor Prophets.” 
In answer he wrote: ‘‘The Lord forbid that 
I should draw distinctions between these holy 
men; but the Kings of Israel are these.” 
Then followed the list. 


A Narrow Escape 


“™ 7ES,” said the young singer complacently, 
‘“‘T had a great reception after my song last 
night. The audience shouted ‘Fine, Fine!’” 
“Good thing you didn’t sing again,” said her 
best friend. 
““Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 
“They would have yelled ‘Imprisonment’ 
the second time.” 


The Doctor Knew 


E WAS a kindly country physician who 

loved his patients. No night was ever 
too cold for him to get out of his bed and ride 
to the home of a sick man, but at last came 
a note of discord. 

A woman was very ill, and her little daughter 
was standing at the front gate. A passing 
neighbor asked about the mother’s health. 

“She’s going to die,” said the little girl 
sullenly. 

‘“How do you know?” asked the neighbor. 

‘That old doctor says so,’’ replied the child 
angrily. ‘‘And I guess he’s right; he knows 
what he gave her.” 





Can’t Help Himself 
s Y HUSBAND is particularly liable to 


LVI seasickness,” remarked the lady pas- 
senger. ‘Could you tell him what to do in 
case of an attack?” 

‘o'Tain’t necessary, mum, 
captain; ‘‘he’ll do it.” 


” 


replied the 


Whom They Were For 


HE telephone to some persons is still an 
unsolvable riddle. A Teuton called up a 
feed store: 
“T vant two bags oats,’’ he demanded. 
“Allright. Who is it?” 
‘““Td’s me,” was the indignant reply. 
‘‘Well, who are the oats for?” 
“For der horse; don’d you ged so fr-resh,” 
replied the wrathful would-be customer. 


How He Beat the Railroad 


N Irishman riding on a railroad train looked 
so greatly pleased that he was asked what 
amused him so much. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘I’ve been riding over this 
road for tin years, and today’s the first time 
I ever got ahead of it.” 

‘How did you do it this time?” he was asked. 

Slapping his knees with evident satisfaction 
he replied: 

““T bought a round-trip ticket and, begorra, 
I ain’t goin’ back.” 


Followed Suit 


6 ny bride had engaged Sarah, only a week 
in America, as a housemaid. On her first 
day her mistress said: ‘‘ Now, Sarah, I will go 
over the entire house with you and show you 
exactly what you are to do.” She then kissed 
her husband, and went on her rounds with the 
new girl. 

The next morning as the bride and her hus- 
band were sitting at breakfast she was horrified 
to see Sarah enter, and, blushing furiously, go 
up to the young man, throw her arms about 
him and give him a kiss. 


Natural 


“ TOHNNY, the Hudson River flows into New 
York Bay. That isits mouth. Now where 
is its source?” asked the teacher. 


** At the other end, Ma’am.” 
Ms ) AY 
NO AAT 
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For the Sake of the Children 


BAe leone young woman who does all 
of the teaching and a great deal of the 
mothering for forty children watched her 
charges file out at the close of an afternoon 
session, and then laid her arms on her desk and 
her head on her arms and began to cry. The 
necessity for her being a teacher and a mother 
having departed she indulged herself in her 
undeniable right occasionally to be merely a 
woman. 

“Well, well, what is the matter with you?” 
asked the teacher from the next room, who 
had come in to return a borrowed book. 

The first teacher dried her eyes and laughed. 
‘Oh, I am just getting rid of some of the emo- 
tions that I have been trying all day to bottle 
up for the sake of the poor children. Yester- 
day I made a bad investment: I scolded little 
Amy Dryer and hurt her feelings. This morn- 
ing Mrs. Dryer came with Amy and gave the 
scolding back to me with interest at two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. Oh, but she was angry! 
I wouldn’t care if only she had come this 
afternoon, but such an interview at the begin- 
ning of the day upsets me so that I am not fit 
to teach. I feel as if the day had been wasted. 
I think perhaps I was a little hard on Amy, 
but I have had a headache all the week, and 
she is dreadfully trying at times.” 

“T know just how you feel,” the second 
teacher sympathized. ‘‘Evenif mothers have 
no regard for our feelings, and think of us 
merely as teaching machines, you wouldn’t 
think they would want to take us to pieces and 
get the apparatus all out of gear at the begin- 
ning of a day’s work, would you? Mrs. Elkins 
is lovely about such things. She has a temper, 
too, but no matter how sure she is that a 
teacher is in the wrong she always waits until 
she is perfectly calm, and then she comes and 
says in the most friendly way: ‘ Margaret says 
so and so, and I thought that I had better 
come and find out from you just what the 
trouble is. Children, I know, don’t always get 
things straight.’ That gives you a chance to 
explain and makes you feel like apologizing if 
there is the least possibility of your having 
been mistaken. Just for the sake of the 
children you would think mothers would want 
to do it, wouldn’t you?” 

Wouldn’t you? 


The Spirit That Wins 


WO men were standing beside a frozen 

pond one day last winter, watching the 
skaters. Among the pleasure-seekers was a 
very small boy so evidently a beginner that 
his frequent mishaps attracted the attention 
of the men. No sooner had he gained his feet 
after one fall than down he went again. 

“Why, child,” called one of the men, ‘you 
are getting all bumped up. I wouldn’t stay 
on the ice and keep falling down so. Come 
over here with us and watch the others.”’ 

The tears of the last fall, which had been a 
hard one, were still rolling over the plump 
cheeks, rosy in the cold, but the child looked 
indignantly from his adviser to the shining 
steel runners on his feet. 

“T didn’t get new skates to give up with,” 
he retorted. ‘‘I got’em to learn how with.” 

“‘Good,”’ laughed the other man; ‘“‘go at it 
again. You'll succeed.”’ 

“Ves,’”’ said his companion, as they walked 
away, “and if he keeps that spirit he’ll succeed 
in bigger things than in learning to skate.”’ 


The Uses of Adversity 


HUSBAND suddenly lost his position, 

and the family of wife and three children 
in a day found themselves transformed from 
having plenty to almost nothing. Three months 
after he lost his position a friend called and 
was amazed to find the family happier than 
ever before—the children busy and cheerful, 
the wife’s eyes sparkling and the husband 
working at one-third his previous salary. 

“One might think you all enjoyed your 
reverses,” said the friend. 

‘Really we do,” said the wife. ‘‘ Nothing 
in the world could have happened to bring us 
so close together. Before, the children were 
rapidly acquiring their own interests, and sev- 
eral times I felt that I was not so close to them 
as I would like. When George’s reversal came 
we decided not to deceive the children and give 
them everything as before, as was our first 
instinctive inclination. We took them frankly 
into our confidence and told them what had 
happened and what it would mean to them. 
We dealt honestly with them, and they felt it 
and appreciated it. And you see the result. 
They are just thriving on the opportunities for 
healthful sacrifice, the chance to share in the 
family responsibilities, and as a family we are 
closer, healthier and really happier than ever 
before. Evidently we needed exactly what 

happened, and we do not regret it the least 
little bit.” 


LITTLE STORIES 
OF THE PEOPLE 


Telling the Real Experiences 


of Real Folks 








HAVE YOU HAD EXPERIENCES LIKE THESE? 


SO send them in to us. We want little stories of this kind from which to make a selection for this 
Page—little stories which will be helpful to others and show them how to get something more out of life. 
For those stories which we can use we will pay five dollars each. But please do not ask us to return 
those which we cannot use: the actual work involved is too great. These will be destroyed. Address The 
Editor of Little Stories, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








A Bride Who Did Not Understand 


H, DEAR!”’ lamented the bride to her 

best friend, “I wish Will wouldn’t work 
so hard. He looks so pale and worn and has 
scarcely any appetite at all.’’ 

“Why, is that so?”’ asked the friend. ‘I 
thought I saw you out in the automobile just 
before dinner every night for the last week.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you did,” said the young wife 
gayly. ‘Yousee [just make him take me out 
every clear evening before we eat, because it is 
so sweet to have him alone that long. I have 
him to myself so seldom.” 

The friend said nothing, but she thought 
that perhaps a few minutes of rest in a quiet 
room, with the loving little woman soothing 
the tired head to induce a tiny nap before din- 
ner, might be better for the pale and tired 
Will than Tunning the automobile that had 
been carrying him about on business all day. 


The Real Value of Dolls 


DOLL brings out a great deal of latent 

womanliness in a little girl. Here is a 
glimpse of the mother-love hidden in the heart 
of achild. Among the dolls of a three-year-old 
was one very dilapidated specimen. 

Her mother said: ‘‘ Helen, I think you ought 
to throw this doll away. You have several.” 

“Oh, no, Mother.” 

“But she has no hair, and one eye is gone 
and her arm is broken. There’s nothing at all 
beautiful about her.” 

“There’s nothing beautiful about me, 
Mother, with my bandaged eye and this fever 
blister on my lips, yet you love me, don’t you?”’ 

Then Helen held the despised doll close in 
her arms, and, looking at her with a world of 
tenderness, said reproachfully: ‘‘Her little 
mother loves her just the same.” 

So dolls have their uses. 
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What Makes a Man? 


UDLEY A. REID, editor of the Bethany 
(Missouri) ‘‘Democrat,” is acripple The 
editor of the competing paper in the town 
having bantered him about it, the crippled 
editor sat down, wrote and published this poem 
as an answer: 


Tue PERFECT MAN 


Oh, what does it take to make man complete 
From the crown of his head to the soles of his 


eet, 
With naught tosubtract, and nothing to add, 
A man not too good, and a man not too bad? 


Is a man but an arm, a leg and a boot— 
An eye, and an ear, and a tongue and a throat? 
Is there nothing more in him to extol? 
A brain—or a heart—or a conscience—or 
soul? 


Is —— the deaf, the mute and the 
in 
The only unfortunate the frail world can find? 
Is there no petrified heart? No brain out of 
plumb? 
No conscience deep-seared and withered and 
dumb? 


Is the miserable gristle in place of a spine, 

The shrunken ideal, the hope out of line, 
The twisted desire, the wish-washy will, 
No cause to suspect the make-up is ill? 


Is there no vision to look through the skin 
And see the deep voids that may lie within? 
The crack on the inside, where the outside 
is whole? 
The warp in the heart, and the limp in the 
soul? 


The Three Parts of a Woman’s Life 


NU MBER of women were talking one day 
about woman’s work in the world. One 

woman asked an old lady present, who was 
known.to be exceptionally clear-headed, how 
she thought a woman should divide her life 
among the many claims made upon it. 

‘‘That,’’ she answered, ‘‘may be harder to 
answer now than it would have been some 
years ago; but, except in details, I would 
divide it as my mother always said she wanted 
her daughters to do: the first twenty years 
must be for her own full development, the next 
twenty for her family’s welfare, and the third 
twenty should be spent in doing good to others.” 

“But,” said the other woman, “there are so 
many waysof using the latter period, as we see 
in your own case, that I am afraid you put 
undue value upon it, don’t you?” 

“‘No,” responded the old lady; ‘the center 
of her life, and the very best part of it, is spent, 
as it should be, on her family’s welfare.” 


Getting the Best Out of Life 


” 


IFE is an awful struggle,”’ said a worried- 
looking middle-aged woman to her uncle 
who was visiting her, “but I feel that the. chil- 
dren simply must be in good society. All that 
their father and I can afford to give them, 
aside froma fair education, is the social stand- 
ing we have attained after working for so many 
years.” 

She spoke complacently, regarding as noth- 
ing the sacrifices they had made to live ina so- 
called ‘‘good neighborhood” and to get their 
children into what she termed the ‘‘best so- 
ciety” of the little city. 

“* Well,” said the blunt old uncle, ‘‘ what you 
call the ‘best society’ in the town is not the 
best, after all, because it is mostly composed 
of persons who, like yourself, if I must say so, 
are living under false pretenses for the sake of 
show, and who have sacrificed the most vital 
things in life to attain this position.” 

The woman was aghast, but the uncle 
continued: 

“*T tell you plainly, Emma, that people who 
live in debt year after year, keeping the 
butcher, the baker, the washerwoman and 
every one else waiting for their money, are 
teaching their children things which will do 
them harm all their lives.” 

“But,” interrupted his niece, “what do you 
call the ‘best society,’ then, if you say our 
children are not in it?” 

‘*The ‘best society’ in any town,” answered 
the old gentleman, ‘‘is made up of men and 
women who are honest before they are any- 
thing else, and who hold truth, honor and jus- 
tice above display and finery. You and your 
family would be infinitely happier and richer 
if you would cease struggling to live in a posi- 
tion your means do not warrant. It is a 
false notion to suppose that duty to your chil- 
dren requires any such sacrifices. On the con- 
trary, your duty to them forbids your going 
into debt and making your creditors wait for 
their just bills. Pay your debts promptly and 
live within your means, and you will find that 
there is a joy in such living as debt- 
burdened persons never know.” 
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THE WASHING OF WOOLENS AND BLANKETS 
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HE careful housewife asks: “How can I wash woolens without 
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| Her problem is not only to get the woolens clean but to keep 
il the youngsters’ under-garments to their original length, the blankets 
%\ to their first generous proportions and all other woolens to the 


To prevent shrinking you first should know what causes it—what you should 


not do. 





Ist. Rubbing mats the woolen fibers. 


article on the washboard. 


2nd. Sudden changes of temperature draw the fibers together. 


Therefore, you should 


That means shrinking. Therefore, you should not 
rub bar soap on any article made wholly or partially of wool; nor should you rub the 


That means shrinking. 


not use very hot or very cold water, either for washing or 


rinsing; nor hang the articles outdoors in very cold weather; nor let woolen dress 


goods dry before pressing. 


3rd. Strong soaps and strong alkalies contract, stiffen and weaken the fibers. 


shrinking. It means more. 


That means 


It means their destruction. Therefore, you should not use 


any other than Ivory Soap because it has no “free” alkali—is 99“/10 Per Cent. Pure. 


reference. 





Blankets Choose a bright, sunny day with a moderate 
breeze. Have plenty of warm water handy. 

Make enough Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) 
to wash all the blankets; from a half to a whole cake 
of Ivory Soap (small size) for each pair. Hard water and 
large, heavy blankets require two or three times as much 
soap as soft water and small, light blankets. 

Fill three tubs about half full of warm—not hot— 
water. To the first add enough Ivory Soap Paste to 
make a good, foamy suds. Put in one double or two 
single blankets. Let them soak thirty minutes. Work 
them up and down, adding Ivory Soap Paste as needed. 
(See description of ‘‘ Baby’? Washing Machine, below). 
To remove spots, do not lift the blanket from the water, 
but put one hand under the spot and brush with Ivory 
Soap Paste. Use a moderately stiff brush. 

To the second tub, add half as much Ivory Soap Paste 
as to the first. Put in blankets and repeat the lifting 
and ‘‘sousing’’. 

To the third tub, add just enough Ivory Soap Paste 
to make the water milky. Run blankets into this tub 
through loosely adjusted wringer. Rinse, wring lightly 
and hang in open air at once —white blankets in sun, 
colored blankets in shade. 

When dry, go over them with a soft, flannel cloth or 
a clean whisk broom and _ hang near a stove or in a warm 
room for several hours. 


Woolen Under- 


To half a tub of warm water, add 
Garments (Flannels) 


enough Ivory Soap Paste to make a 
good suds. If the garment is soiled, 
add half a tablespoonful of ammonia for each gallon of 
water. Soak the garment ten minutes. Then draw it 
through the hands, work it up and down and squeeze it. 
Do not rub soap on it or rub it on the washboard. 

Run through the wringer. Turn garment inside out 
and put it through a second suds of the same temperature 
as the first. If any spot remains, lay garment on a table 
and brush the spot with a little Ivory Soap Paste. 

Rinse garment quickly through several waters of same 
temperature as the first water. If you rinse with hard 
water, soften it with a little Ivory Soap Paste. 


To enable you to avoid shrinking your woolens, and at the same time to 
wash them clean, is the purpose of the following directions. 
They will eliminate worry and save wool. 
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Keep them for ready 





Put garment through wringer again or squeeze the 
water out. ‘Then shake and hang to dry in a warm 
place—not where the garment will steam. 

When nearly dry, press flannels on the wrong side 
with a moderately warm iron. Ribbed underwear should 
be gently stretched into shape as it dries—not ironed. 

Soak colored flannels in warm salt water before 
washing. 


Follow the same directions as for flannels. 
If you are not sure that the color is ‘‘fast’’, 
wash a sample and dry it. If the color runs, 
try to set it with a solution of salt, white vinegar, borax 
or alum, one level tablespoonful to a gallon of water. 

Wring loosely from one water to the other. If the 
material wrinkles badly, take it from the last water with- 
out wringing and hang by the edge to dry. 

Put over the ironing sheet a cover of cotton cloth 
of fast color, about the same shade as the material to 
be ironed. While still damp, put the material on the 
table, wrong side up, and iron till perfectly dry with a 
warm—not hot—iron. 

Then air the material and it will look like new. 
but do not fold it. 


Woolen 


Dress Goods 


Roll, 


Sweaters, 


Knitted Goods, Etc. 


Wash the same as flannels except that 
only one rinsing is usually necessary. 
If very loosely woven, put them ina 
pillow-case or cheese-cloth bag so they will not be 
stretched in washing. If no bag is used, slip a towel 
under them to remove them from the tub. In this way 
you lift them out without stretching them. 

Dry miscellaneous knit goods by putting them in a 
heap on a cloth-covered chair near an open window or in 
the shade outdoors if the weather is not too cold. 

Throw the sleeves of a sweater over the back of a 
chair while the body of the garment lies on the chair seat. 

Turn all garments frequently so they will dry evenly. 

When nearly dry, press on wrong side with a moder- 
ately warm iron. 

Before washing colored knit goods, 
by soaking in warm salt water. 


**set’’- the colors 


3 How to Force Suds through Blankets and Woolens without Rubbing 


A “é Baby ” 
Washing Machine 


a **Baby’’ Washing Machine. 
will force the suds through the material. 
with hardly any effort on your part. 


Get a good-sized tin funnel; price ten or fifteen cents. 
it, one above the other, near the edge and about as large as a pea. 
Fit a wooden handle to the neck or cover it with a cloth so it can be handled easily. 


Have the tinner punch two rows of holes in 
Plug the funnel with a cork. 
Then you have 


Apply it to garments as they lie in the tub. The up and down movement of the funnel 
The garment will be cleansed thoroughly, without injury to the fibers and 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into three quarts of water or two small cakes into four quarts. 


knife, vegetable grater or food chopper. 
soap is thoroughly dissolved. 


Do this with a 


Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for about fifteen minutes, until the 
When cool, it will be like jelly. 


Keep in a china or glass jar with tight-fitting top. Use 


as needed. We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only in the laundry, but in the kitchen, 


the nursery and for general household use. 
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Next Month's Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses at Housecleaning Time. 
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animals for the first few years, and should learn nothing at all.” This 

might be a good working basis but for the fact that, ignore it as we may, 
every child has a mental and moral nature which positively refuses to be 
postponed. It begins its development very early, whether we will or not, 
and is firmly established long before the child is three years old. 


|: SOUNDS very plausible to say that “children should be merely little 





THE FIRST TIME A CHILD UNDERSTANDS a spoken 
command he begins a habit, either of obedience or of 
disobedience, according as the command is enforced or not. 
The first time he throws himself screaming and kicking on 
“Baby is So |_ the floor in a rage marks a fork in the road of habit. If 
Little. You he gets what he wants he is well started on the tempestuous 
‘ trail of the tantrum; if he finds that he does not get what 
he wants he is well started on the peaceful road to self- 
control. If he is allowed for two or three years to suppose 
that he is the only person who has decided wishes he will have formed a 
habit of selfishness that can be overcome only by the most severe experience. 
It is not difficult to accept this argument and to believe in its application 
to other people’s children; but our own cherubs—some way they seem 
“different.” They are “so little, you know,” and we are afraid they don’t 
quite “understand,” although they do seem to understand pleasant things 
most amazingly. Besides they are unusually “strong-willed,” and have 
‘such tempers”; and when we did try to punish them once it didn’t do the 
least bit of good: it only “made them worse.” Thus for the time being we 
follow the line of least resistance. It is very easy (for the time being). 





Know’? 











THERE IS NOTHING MORE BEAUTIFUL than a baby just 
learning to talk and beginning to run about. He has so 
many charming ways, and each new accomplishment is so 
re absorbingly interesting. At the very worst his misde- 
When | meanors do not irritate us, and usually they are amusing. 
It is far pleasanter and easier to divert the child’s attention 
than to take him seriously; and so, since there is no good 
stopping-place, he is coaxed and indulged until he is no 
longer a baby. But the habits that were amusing in the 
two-year-old cease to be funny at four or five, and at seven or eight they 
begin to be unendurable; and it is a sad fact that punishment usually begins 
at an age when there should be no further occasion for it, and when, to 
confess the truth, it often does more harm than good. As the baby faults 
grow more and more irritating the child himself grows less and less 
appealing. We can punish now, and we do. We are sure that a child of his 
age “ought to know better,” though just why it might be hard to tell. It 
is certainly no fault of his that seven-year-old naughtiness is less attractive 
than the baby variety, and habit is a powerful antagonist. 

It is perfectly safe to say that every child will require punishment at some 
time. It is absolutely certain that some time, from some source, in some 
way, he will receive his share of the world’s discipline. In babyhood it is 
light; later it is severe. In babyhood there are no bad habits to combat; 
later the habits are a part of the child. In babyhood the grief is soon 
forgotten; later humiliation and resentment live in the heart and often 
embitter the dearest ties. In viewof these perfectly obvious truths the fact 
that we do not wish to discipline the baby becomes the chief reason why we 
ought to discipline him. If we wait until we wish to punish him our own 
motives are degrading; what should be education becomes retaliation; and 
neither our judgment nor our justice is to be trusted. 





Parents 
are Misled 














You CAN FIND THE REDEEMING TRAIT in any one if 
you look for it. A single feature may redeem a face: fine 
eyes may offset incorrigible hair, a faultily molded nose, a 

ae vacillating chin, an anemic complexion. Just so a single 
We All | commendable element of character may offset lamentable 











ave It shortcomings. When they can say nothing else that is 
Sew good of a politician they aver that he is good to his mother, 





and in the eyes of many that condones manifold obliquities of precept and 
of conduct. A boy in school gave a great deal of trouble to his teachers. 
There seemed to be no way to reach the best that was in him. He did not 
seem to be interested in anything unless it had to do with malicious mischief. 
But they discovered by-and-by that he was interested in chicken-raising. 
They gave him the care of poultry, and it proved a great success, both for 
the boy and for the hens. The one strong interest in life abolished a 
multitude of minor evils. It redeemed him for useful service. 








THE OLD-FASHIONED IDEA that “ measles are harmless ” 
still prevails among unintelligent mothers, and only last 
winter the studies of fourteen thousand schoolchildren were 
- interrupted by an epidemic of measles that closed twelve 
The schools—all because one mother let her boy go to school 
with measles. This mother was of the ignorant type that 
still holds to the idea that every child must have measles, 
that the sooner he has had it the better, and that he cannot 
have it again. The weak part of this argument is that 
dient have never had measles: that the theory that measles is a “ must ”’ 
disease has been long ago exploded, and that second attacks are by no 
means rare and third attacks not at all remarkable. ‘The criminal part 
of it all is that so many mothers stolidly refuse to look upon measles as 
anything but a harmless disease; whereas, as a matter of fact, it is now 
established that few children’s diseases are more serious in after effects. 

Measles is always accompanied by a more or less irritated condition of 
the eyes, nose and throat. Upon irritated eyes most mothers look with fear, 
but they do not realize that a congested, irritated condition of the throat or 
nose is not to be lightly considered, since there is danger of weakening these 
parts as well as extending the trouble to the ear and the deeper respiratory 
organs. Pneumonia and catarrhal inflammation of the ear are not uncommon 
complications of measles, and inflammation of the middle ear consequent 
on measles has meant partial or total deafness to many a child. Nor does 
it seem to be generally understood that an attack of measles is likely to 
precipitate the development of tuberculosis in one predisposed and to 
accelerate the course of this disease where it already exists. 

It is time that we should understand more clearly than we do the 
seriousness of measles and of its harmful after effects, so that when our 
child shows the first symptoms in sneezing, running of the nose, watering 
of the eyes, and perhaps a slight sore throat, we will immediately isolate 
him and not allow him to be a menace to other children. 





Seriousness 
of Measles 














= IT IS AS MUCH A PART OF OUR WHOLE DUTY to our- 
_ selves to rest sometimes as it isto work. ‘The law of rest is 
as imperative as the law of labor. If any kind of machine 
is run all the time it soon wears out, and this is as true of 
Keeping the human machine as of any other. The women who 
accomplish most in the world are the ones who have the 
wisdom to rest, if it is only five or ten minutes at a time: 
who relax and ‘“‘let go.” We tell ourselves that we have no 
time to rest, that we must keep going, for we have so much 
to do, and the end of toil is never in sight. But if we were to pause and draw 
breath even in the thickest press and stress of the day we would work 
faster and better for it afterward, and accomplish more and feel better. 
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As TIME GOES ON AND WE GO ON WITH IT—more 
rapidly than we like—it becomes necessary to cling to the 
remembrance of a few things and let go a great many 
AS others. The mind—the average mind—has not room 
| The Things enough to hold all that has been learned, observed, experi- 
enced in the course of a lifetime. And the first things to 
forget are the failures, the disappointments, the crumbling 
of our idols upon their feet of clay, the hard knocks dealt 
us in the jostling concourse of the broad highway. The 
things to remember are the many blessings that have been our portion from 
the beginning: the kind face, the hospitable welcome, the thought that was 
taken for us even when we took no thought for ourselves, the sympathetic 
understanding that outran our own and found an excuse for our shortcomings. 

Let us drop out of sight and out of mind all that there is in the past that 
may be as clogs on the wings of the soul to prevent it from flying. There 
is too much put into our hands to do, with each new day, to make it safe 
and wise for us to brood upon bygones. Whatever we remember out of that 
past let it be what it is profitable for us here and now to think about. We 
may keep before us the rare, inspiring example of one who is no longer 
with us in the physical presence, for it does us good if we try to walk in 
those steps and model our lives upon that pattern. But to grieve merely to 
make a luxury of sorrow does not help us and does not help the needy 
world. Let us not keep before us the bogey of a past mistake that cannot 
now be helped. History may repeat itself if it likes; it does not need the 
lugubrious aid of our reiteration. The thing for us is to go on, without 
looking back, and if we do not like the melancholy aspect of today tomorrow 
is coming. The sunrise is just as new and original for us as it was for Adam, 
and the hand of yesterday has no hold upon the immediate hour. 





to 
Forget 
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IF EVERY PARENT OF A SCHOOLCHILD who brings lessons 
home to be studied would put his or her foot down upon the 
practice and send the child back to school the next day with 
the lessons undone, and with a polite but firm explanation 





Where. 


to the teacher, one of the most salutary impressions would 

be made upon our modern school system. That the whole 
Every Parent ; : : 

system of home study is wrong admits of no question. The 
Should Act 


teachers who insist upon it know it, but they are powerless 
to act. Nothing would please them better than for the 
parents to act, but only the absolute prohibition of the practice at the hands 
of the parents can make any impression. No practice ever instituted leads 
so surely to deception. Where there are two or three boys or girls they get 
together and work their problems, each working a few, and then combine 
results. Instead of getting one hundred per cent. of the work each child 
gets about twenty-five per cent., but next day he is credited with a 
perfect grade. 

Where the parents take a hand in the problems the result is even more 
disastrous. Every parent knows that he or she is sometimes staggered at 
the problems that the child brings home. A boy in the seventh grade not 
long ago took home seventy problems to be worked and handed in the next 
day. It took the combined efforts of the boy and three adults to accomplish 
the task. The next day the boy had a perfect grade. Where the boy must 
work out his own problems the result is even more unfortunate. His mind 
is not fresh and his vitality is low, and whatever he gets out of his lessons— 
if he really gets anything—is got at the expense of mental vigor and loss 
of sleep. 

Home study, under any conditions, defeats the very end it is designed to 
bring out, and it should be absolutely forbidden by parents. Then it will be 
abolished: the school curriculum will be changed, and our children will be 
the gainers both mentally and physically. But the conviction must first 
be sure, and then the stand must be firm and resolute. 














A WOMAN STANDING HIGH in the social circles of 
her city crossed off the names of two young men from her 
invitation list. The action was bound to be noticed, and it 
was. So several friends went to her and pleaded for the 





young men. “Of course it is unfortunate,” they argued, 
“that these young men are not just what they should be, 
Her Doors : : y 
Cisak but you are very likely now to drive them farther toward 
ose 


ruin by your action in so publicly calling attention to their 
habits by excluding them from your social affairs.” The 
social leader listened. ‘ No,” she said firmly, ‘‘ you are wrong. We have 
all been wrong in opening the doors of our houses to them. I warned both 
of them that I would do this if they did not mend their ways, and while 
they listened respectfully they went right on. For the sake of my own two 
daughters, and the daughters of other mothers who come to my house, my 
doors are closed to them.’”” The woman’s stand had the effect of helping 
more timid and wavering mothers, and before the season was over practically 
every door was closed to the young men. 

What society in all our cities needs is a woman of this sort who will 
enforce a strict quarantine in regard to moral infection, and who will help 
her more timid sisters to follow suit. The day when young men can behave 
as they choose and still find decent homes open to them is passing, and the 
sooner they are made to realize it, if they cannot see it for themselves, 
the better. 














WHEN A PUBLIC LIBRARY IS BUILT and provided with 
books its work for the common good has but begun. The 
building and the books are to be used. The privilege is 
to be brought to the attention of the people. The doors 
are open and a few come in, but this amounts to little. 





“What posh : ‘ , 
: This is an old-fashioned handling of a great opportunity, 
a Library and compares with the new ways as bows and arrows 








is For compare with guns. The living library in a large city 
os plants little libraries all over town, as a tree scatters its 
seeds. If there 4 is no money for other than a central building, then agencies 
are established in grocery or bakery stores for the exchange of books. ‘There 
is a shelf of them behind the counter to attract the eyes of possible readers. 
There is, too, a telling of stories to children in the library on the afternoons 
of Saturdays and Sundays, introducing them to the interest and then to the 
friendship of books. The library loans collections of good reading to 
Sunday-schools. It remembers the forlorn folks in the almshouses. It carries 
its treasures to the hospitals. It ministers to the unoccupied hours of men 
in fire-engine houses. It keeps schoolchildren informed as to the new 
and delightful reading. It supplements and illustrates their studies. When 
there are public lectures the library posts lists in public places or prints 
them in the papers. And these kindly services belong to us by right. This 
is what a public library is for. 








Do YOUR CHILDREN READ ALOUD TO YOU? Why not? 
It is good practice for them and it is your chance to rest. 
Most children do not read at all well, simply for lack of 
practice. Yours, like other children, will probably swallow 
their words and mispronounce so atrociously that you may 
at first be more annoyed than gratified. Persevere just the 
same. Lie down before or after dinner, and let them try 
Dickens or Scott or some good story. It is a poor rule 
that will not work both ways; and, if the children enjoy your reading to 
them, surely both you and they will soon enjoy their reading to you. Then, 
too, an old book will become quite new seen through the children’s eyes. 
Their criticisms are extremely novel andrefreshing. Amother was discussing 
the villains of “Les Misérables.” ‘Which do you prefer?” she asked her 
eleven-year-old daughter. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mother,” said the little girl. “It is so hard to 
choose between rotten apples.” 





Try it 


Some Time 














Dip You EVER GO DOWN A VERY DARK ROAD, stumbling 
along under a beclouded sky, with very black shadows 
right and left and the dusty ribbon of the road only less 
black under your feet? There was no light anywhere, and 





The Light no hope of the emergence of a star. Then you rounded a 
em ae corner, and a little way ahead some une walked with a 
Derk Road lantern, his legs scissoring the light that wobbled and 








flickered but still shone out again and held true with an 
honest, cheering beam that illumined all the way. Or it 
may have been a market wagon, with a lantern dangling from the rear axle, 
and, as the sober horse proceeded, his hoofs, clicking on the pebbles, threw 
a dusty aureole around the yellow blossom of the light. It seemed that the 
pedestrian or the wagoner existed for you, to provide a light unto your feet, 
a lamp for your benighted pathway. That is a part of your business and 
mine in the dark places of this world: to be lantern-bearers. It is enjoined 
upon us to be peripatetic lamplighters. We must let our lives shine before 
men, though we may not know whose feet are kept from stumbling on the 
road. No life is there, however humble, but it is a light to another. 








SOME PEOPLE ARE CURIOUSLY PROUD of being sensitive. 
It seems to them to indicate refinement and delicacy. The 
truth is, however, that sensitiveness usually proceeds either 
from sickness or from selfishness. Sometimes the body is 
in an abnormal and irritable condition, and the mind is in 
sympathy with it. It is the sore eye that is hurt by the 
light. It is the sore foot that is always stumbling against 
the stones. In sound health neither the light nor the stones 
are noticed. And it is the sore mind that is always 
getting ices and bruises. Words to which a well mind pays no attention 
stick in a sick mind like poisoned arrows. Or else the sensitive person 
is simply selfish. Every church, every society, every club has annual 
experiences with people who agree to serve at this or that, and they do 
serve for a time admirably. Then something happens: they miss the word 
of praise, or they are criticised, or they can’t have their own way, or nobody 
seems to pay any attention to them. And they stop. That makes it plain 
that they were not at work for the church, or for the cause, or for the good 
of the people. ‘They were working solely for the wages of praise. They 
believe themselves to be sensitive, but they are only selfish. 





What it 
Means to 
be Sensitive 











FINGERS WERE MADE BEFORE FORKS. There is no 
doubt of that. And that means that there were ladies and 
gentlemen who ate with their fingers. Antonyand Cleopatra 
did. So did Lancelot and Guinevere. And they were 
Fingers models of gentle manners. Why do we not follow their 
ain example and eat with our fingers? The question applies 
Fork: to a hundred details in our lives. It explains the purpose 
Soren of many of the pages of this magazine. Folks sometimes 
ener ar write and ask: “ Why pay so much attention to the making 
of dinners, the setting of tables, the fashions of clothes and the usages of 
society?”? Why? Because these little things bring with them into common 
life the valuable elements of order and grace and beauty. The sound reason 
on which they rest is that which leads us to plant flowers as well as vege- 
tables, and to adorn walls with pictures. The pictures are not useful, in 
the literal meaning of that word. ‘They will not keep out the cold. But 
they have their true uses notwithstanding. So have the flowers. They 
determine the quality of life. They represent the fact that we are made for 
something more than food and shelter. When flowers are on the table and 
pictures are on the plates they make a part of the difference between eating 
and feeding. ‘They take the instinct of appetite which we share with all the 
animals, and humanize and ennoble it. They mean that we who sit about 
the table have minds and souls as well as bodies. This is the high purpose 
which all these little things assist. They are worth while. 

Fingers belong to an ancient stage of civilization; children easily revert 
to it, reminding us how our distant ancestors lived before they knew better. 


But forks are symbols of progress and stand for the principle of doing 
common and necessary acts with dignity. 
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THE FAILURE OF ONE OF THE LARGEST English houses 
which for years had devoted itself exclusively to mourning 
goods because, as the announcement said, “the people are 
getting away from wearing black mourning goods,” is a 





| Where We welcome sign of enlightenment. Slowly but surely are we 
are Growing | S°¢Ing the more rational, hopeful and common-sense view 
taking root of doing away with black as a sign of the passing 


Saner 








away of life. The wreath of green with purple ribbon has 
almost entirely displaced the gruesome black crape on the 
bell or door. ‘The depressing custom, which was once so prevalent but is 
now so rare that we are surprised that it ever existed, of keeping the piano 
closed for a year is relegated to the most bigoted homes. Gradually are 
common-sense mothers refusing to swathe their children in black even on 
funeral days. 

At a recent convention of undertakers the welcome statement was made 
that in the majority of funerals of enlightened people the “viewing of the 
remains’’ was no longer a custom. One undertaker recently said that at his 
last twenty-five funeral services only in six instances was the casket open. 
The line “interment private” in obituary notices has become general where 
only a few years ago it was the exception. “Gates Ajar,” floral harps, and 
the score of other ludicrous floral emblems of a few years ago have almost 
entirely disappeared, some florists not even having such “frames” any 
more in their establishments. It is all a blessed relief. 





The ‘sackcloth and ashes” idea has gone by, and in its place has come 3 


the healthier, happier and saner attitude that ‘“‘there is no death: what seems 
so is transition.” But it z curious how the most devout persons, those 
who repeat this golden line oftenest, plunge the deepest into black and 
gloom when the passing of life comes close to them. 
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Why it is the Most Important 


Moment in Her Life 


By Nellie M. L. Nearing and Scott Nearing 


DECORATIONS BY EMLEN McCONNELL 








Of course she'll have you.” 

But will she? Have not thousands of men had 
experiences which prove the uncertainty of that moment? 
Does it not come to this: that if the man possesses the quali- 
ties for which the woman is searching she will say ‘‘ Yes,” 
but if he does not she will say ‘‘No’’? And it is upon that 
““Yes”’ or ‘‘No’’—that selective choice of the woman—that 
depend the mating of this particular man and woman and 
the possible transmission of a combination of their qualities 
to some of the children born into the next generation. Not 
only is it the man’s future misery or happiness which hangs 
on the balance of the woman’s choice: she also determines, 
in part, the characteristics of a new generation. 

Heroes and heroines are not in. most things true to life, 
but they are true in this: that the man casts his future at 
the woman’s feet, leaving the decision to her. In reality 
she probably decided long before, when listening to his 
confidences and sympathizing with his misfortunes, that she 
would marry him. Were this not so she would hardly have 
allowed him to propose. 

Traditionally man selects. The whole problem of “ pro- 
posing’’ is his. From the days when he lay in wait behind 
a thicket until the object of his admiration wandered far 
enough away from her kinsmen for him to stun her by a 
blow from his club and carry her off to be his dutiful, servile 
wife, through the time when a man bought a woman from 
her father for a sum of money or a dukedom or some other 
such consideration, that tradition of masculine selection 
has. survived. But now is it not true that, except in rare 
instances, the woman has the alternative choice of her 
future husband ? 

Man proposes and woman decides. That is about the 
truth of it. The male is no longer the sole selective agent: 
he makes an offer which may or may not be accepted by the 
woman. Men have the initial choice, women the final, and 
it is upon that final choice that the new generation depends. 

This thought of woman’s selective power of a husband is 
not new, but it is somewhat unconventional. 


C's man, muster up your courage and ask her. 


What Really Happens Before a Girl Says “Yes” 


EN assume the attitude of selectors. 
to select my wife,’’ remarks the college Senior pom- 
pously; ‘‘and she won’t be one of these new women either.” 
Yet this man will make the acquaintance of a girl and join 
the ranks of her admirers. One day he will awake to the 
fact that he is in love, and after going through the neces- 
sary preliminaries of doubt, hesitancy and resolution he will 
propose. In his heart he will believe to the 
end of his days that he picked out his wife: 


“Yes, I expect 


devoured, either before or after fertilization is completed, 
so that he really gives his lifé to perpetuate his race. 
Throughout the world of lower organisms the female is 
larger and stronger—the male seems to be an afterthought 
of Nature, a better scheme than self-fertilization for the 
perpetuation of the species. Even among the higher 
animals the female selects from among the males who 
contend for her favor the strongest one or the one that is 
most decorated. 

If these things are so, and they can hardly be disputed, 
does it not logically follow that the world is not a male world 
after all, but is really a female world? That is undoubtedly 
a fact. It is among human beings alone that the male has 
temporarily subjugated the female. 


How the Man Became Stronger Than the Woman 


OW has this come about? The history is not of evolu- 

tion, but of revolution in the relative positions of the 
sexes. The female, as selector, decided between the males 
who, sexually active, sought out the female. A contest at 
once arose among each group of males for the favor of the 
female or females in question, and this led to all those 
intense activities of the rival males which developed the 
characters that the females preferred: such as size, strength, 
courage and appearance. 
were selecting the largest, strongest, bravest, handsomest 
males, the process ultimately developed these qualities in the 
male until in the course of ages, size, strength, courage and 
beauty came to be looked upon as male qualities. Through 
the process of selection the male became larger, stronger and 
often more beautifully decorated than the female. But it 
was the female who, through her selective power, caused 
this transformation. However, even in the higher forms 
of life, where the female is ‘‘greatly surpassed in size and 
strength by the male,’’ the males never use their strength 
“‘to coerce the females into submission.”’ It is not until the 
stage of human intelligence is reached that the male subjects 
the female. As dawning intelligence, came to man the con- 
cept: ‘‘Here is a weaker creature than I am. I can force 
her to do my bidding and work.’’ Then for the first time in 
the history of biologic evolution the female became subjected 
to the male. 

The finishing touch in the subjection of women was 
the development of sympathy. Probably coming earliest 
in the female, sympathy is a virtue of comparatively recent 
origin. Among many barbaric tribes it seems to be entirely 


lacking, while it is only in the most highly civilized society 
that the concept of sympathy reaches an advanced form. 





that he married her. The very idea of his 
having been married by her is repugnant to 
his masculine dignity. 

But what really happened? There were 
twenty suitors ranged before the girl’s eyes. 
Among the twenty this man appealed to 
her most, and, either intentionally or instinc- 
tively, the girl made every effort to attract 
his attention and win his favor. She selected 
him out of the group who came to her house. 
When he proposed, therefore, even if she said 
“Oh, this is so sudden,’’ what she really 
meant was: “Well, at last you’ve done it, 
but you certainly were slow.”’ 

There is a girl in an Eastern city who 
illustrates the point excellently. She hada 
dozen warm admirers, but was indifferent to 
all of them. Among the recent additions 
to her ‘‘kindergarten,”’ as she calls it, was a 
splendid young fellow of the highest type. 
A week later the young lady, discussing the 
matter with a friend, exclaimed triumph- 
antly: ‘I believe he’s the one!’’ If he prove 
on further acquaintance to be ‘‘the one,”’ the 
young lady will marry him; whereupon the 
lucky one will spend the remaining years of 
his life in congratulating himself on having 
such excellent taste in selecting a wife, 
backed by an ability to secure what he 
decided upon. 

Of the women who marry it is not too 
much to say that probably eight out of ten 
have either refused a previous proposal or 
else have so discouraged one or more men as 
to prevent them from proposing. In either 
case the woman held the final choice, deciding 
who should or who should not be her mate. 





Where the Female is Without a Male 


AS it ever occurred to men who think 

that they are the chief factors in the 
race, and that women are merely an acci- 
dent in the general scheme of things, that a 
study of ethnology, botany and zodlogy 
shows conclusively that among the lower 
forms of ‘life there is no male—that the 
female is a self-fertilizing, self-perpetuating 
being? That through the process of selec- 
tion a male is developed for the purpose of 
more complete fertilization? The male is 
small, inoffensive, helpless. One little female 
creature carries two males, one in a pocket on 
each side of her body, to insure fertilization 
at the right time. Among certain spiders 
the female is so strong and fierce that the 
male who approaches her is almost always 


As in each generation the females. 





When, however, it did dawn upon the male that his female 
companion was burdened to the point of intense suffering 
he began to alleviate her most acute trials, taking upon 
himself some of the burden of maintaining society. And as 
the races became more and more highly civilized this 
sympathy overreached itself, and resulted in depriving 
women of all occupations, converting women into parasites 
dependent for support upon the efforts of the male. 


What Men and Women Demand in Each Other 


5 now again the hand of time moves forward and 
woman assumes once more, as she should, a large share 
of selective power. 

With the spread of education have come rising stand- 
ards of character and culture, and it is not too much to 
say today that both sexes are demanding high standards of 
manhood and womanhood. Some men look deeper than 
beauty, demanding in women qualities of character as well 
as good appearance. In the case of many men sexual attrac- 
tion is no longer the dominating factor that it was once, 
to the exclusion of other qualities. Men are fast learning to 
distinguish between the external and the real woman. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson well put it: ‘‘When a young lady 
has angelic features, eats nothing to speak of, plays all day 
long on the piano, and sings ravishingly in church, it requires 
a rough infidelity, falsely called cynicism, to believe that she 
may be a little devil after all. Yet so it is; she may be 
a talebearer, a liar and a thief; she may have a taste for 
brandy, and no heart.’” Whether cynicism or not, many 
men have developed that ‘rough infidelity’? of which 
Stevenson writes. 

For men are looking deeper than surface indications, and 
women must today be more worthy in the true sense of 
the word. 

This rising standard is even more true in the 
women. The traditional woman married in order to be 
married. The high-school and college-trained girl of today 
marries to secure a worthy mate. The traditional woman 
was forced to marry, either from the necessity of relieving 
her father of the burden of her support or to escape the 
disgrace of single blessedness. The educated girl of today 
goes to work, when her education is finished, and waits until a 
man appears who is really worthy of her. If he never appears 
she remains single. Women are setting a standard for men, 
socially, morally, intellectually; and those men who fall 
below that standard must be content with the less worthy 
women, because the women of the highest worth are 
demanding like qualities of high worth in their husbands. 

This is one of the most important tend- 
encies of today, since selection, through 
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parenthood, determines the characteristics 
which will be possessed by the new gener- 
ation. 

Within certain limits women are the 
selectors, and in so far as this relation holds 
they determines the heredity of the race. 
Women therefore hold in their hands the 
opportunity to interpret selective mating 
and parenthood in terms of race culture and 
progress. While each woman’s field of selec- 
tion is limited, within that field lies today her 
most fundamental opportunity for service. 


Woman’s Influence on the Race 


LTHOUGH the terms “heredity” and 
“environment” have been grossly over- 
worked it is now pretty well established 
that both the characteristics which are 
transmitted through heredity and the char- 
acteristics which are the product of training 
(environment) are in a large measure within 
woman’s power. 

All hereditary characteristics are furnished 
to the offspring by the parents. These 
characteristics may have arisen and may 
have continued in the same family for gen- 
erations before these particular individuals 
were born, but in so far as this generation 
of children is concerned the hereditary quali- 
ties of the offspring are due to a combination 
of the qualities of the parents, which qualities, 
the scientists now tell us, are contained in the 
parental germ cells. 

The scientific world has now generally ac- 
cepted the doctrine that there are two kinds 
of cells in the human body: body cells and 
germ cells. The body cells die, but the germ 
cells are immortal because by means of them 
life is transferred from the parent to the off- 
spring. Through these cells each parent 
contributes an equal number of qualities, 
thus creating different characteristics in the 
children of the same parents. 

On the whole, parents with good qualities 
will transmit good qualities to their children. 
The kind of qualities possessed by the par- 
ents, therefore, determines in the long run 
the kind of qualities which will be possessed 
by the children. Since women determine, 
then, in large measure the character of their 
mates, and since mating determines heredity, 
the race of the future is in a very real sense 
dependent for its qualities upon the choices 
of women. If women of high qualities choose 
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the same in New York and Paris at the 
same time every woman who travels and 
has bought Paris clothes and hats has discovered 
to her sorrow. What is all the rage in America is 
often passé in Paris, or has evolved into some- 
thing totally different by the time you get to 
New York, even if that is but a few weeks after a 
fashion has been brought out in Paris. 

Two American women were recently talking 
about this difference between modes in Paris 
and New York: “About a year or so ago, for 
instance,” the older woman said, ‘‘it was stated 
that plaited skirts were coming back in Paris. 
You remember? Well, I always liked them, so 
I immediately ordered a couple. But when I 
arrived in Paris—well! Plaited skirts? There 
weren't any! Parisiennes were swathed in the 
tightest of tight skirts. How do you explain it? 
Why this contrast between fashions described 
as being worn in Paris anc fashions actually 
worn in Paris? Is it that American buyers do 
not get sufficiently into touch with French con- 
ditions? Or do French dressmaking houses 
deliberately try to delude Americans?” 


"Tee: the so-called French fashions are not 


N°? being able to answer the question it set 
the younger woman to thinking. She, too, 
had seen many examples of this contrast between 
what was said to be the fashion in Paris and 
what was really worn in Paris. In New York one 
or two shapes of hats would be very popular, for 
instance, while in Paris those two shapes would 
be almost unseen among a host of others newer 
and more beautiful. Were the French to blame’ 
for this, or the Americans? So, being fond of 
going to the bottom of things, the young woman 
determined to find out, if she could, when she 
arrived in Paris. 

The first person she asked was her dressmaker. 

‘““Ah, Madame,”’ said the little woman, lifting 
her eyes to Heaven and raising her shoulders 
almost as high. ‘Of course the Americans are 
to blame! They copy the wrong model.” 

But why should Americans copy the wrong 
model? Why should there be one or two models 
only for the Americans to copy when there were 
hundreds of models in Paris? 

The next day a friend asked her to come along 
to a fitting at one of the largest dressmaking 
establishments, and she went with alacrity. 

‘“‘Ah, non! How can you think sucha thing!” 
said the unctuouscouturier. ‘‘Delude Americans! 
Madame ” He made a shocked gesture. 
“Why, we want America to have the best of 
everything. America is our favorite country. 
We adore Americans; we love to dress them. 
They have taste, money and good figures 
How could you think we want to deceive them?” 


no propaga the words sounded insincere; at 
least they were unconvincing. They egged 
the young woman on in her pursuit of the reason 
why. It became an obsession, and every time. 
she entered a dressmaking establishment or met 
any one interested in dressmaking her standing 
query was: ‘Why this difference?” 

The answers she received were all more or less 
unsatisfactory, however. Then one day she hap- 
pened to stop at a wholesale house. She had a 
letter to the firm. She wanted a hat. A great 
many were shown her, all more or less attractive. 
Finally she chose an extremely attractive one. 
Then instead of the saleswoman the head of the 
house appeared. 

“I’m sorry, Madame, we cannot sell you that 
hat,”’ he said. 

“Why not?” 

“That is a model for next spring; it isa French 
model.” 

“What is the difference?” 

“Tt is confined to the French trade. It was a 
mistake to show it to you. You can buy it next 
year, but we cannot let you have it now.” 

““Do you mean to say you have different models 
for the French and for foreigners?”’ 

“We modify our styles according -to the 
country,” he explained vaguely. ‘We feel that 
Americans prefer hats of a certain shape; others 
are more suitable to the German. But the 
French,” he added, ‘‘is quite apart from these.” 
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“But why can't I buy a French model if I 
personally prefer it?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Make your 
choice from this lot, Madame,’’ he said conclu- 
sively, pointing to another pile. 

She did as she was told and picked out an 
‘American’ hat. She was glad of his statement. 
It showed that he must have some reason for not 
wanting to sell her the hat. If she had been 
French he would not have hesitated. He evi- 
dently feared that the model would be known 
too early in the United States if she wore it, since 
he said: ‘‘You can buy it next year, but we 
cannot let you have it now.” 

It was useless to press the question. 


INALLY her lines led her to one of the most 
important of all the dressmakers in Paris. 

“Yes,”’ remarked this man one day in a confi- 
dential mood, ‘‘there is such a thing as two sets 
of models, one for the foreign trade and one for 
the French. : It is true that we strive to keep our 
best ideas within French territory. We do not 
like them to cross the Atlantic at the beginning 
of the season.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Parbleu! Because we want to 
keep our superiority !”’ 

“And you keep it by getting Americans on the 
wrong track?” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘we don’t set. them on the 
wrong track!’’. Then, worried as to the effect of 
his words: ‘‘We_let them choose for themselves.” 

‘“‘But you give them as little choice as possible ? ”’ 

‘“‘Naturally.’” He made a gesture as though 
there could be but one answer to the question. 

“But why, pray? I don’t understand.” 

“In order to maintain our superiority.” 

The woman still looked perplexed. Finally the 
famous dressmaker, realizing that he had begun 
the discussion, felt that he had to explain. ‘Let 
me tell you, if you will have the truth—and this 
is the truth: Foreigners can’t create fashions as 
we can, but they copy admirably; and if we sent 
our best models away in the beginning of the sea- 
son we should soon be outdone, because simply 
by copying those first few models they could 
keep on delivering fashionable clothes. Now our 
object is not to advance foreign trade, but to 
stimulate our own. We have to keep up the tra- 
dition of being the greatest artists in the field. 
Did we content ourselves with the first models 
we should soon be characterized as lacking origi- 
nality, while by continually devising new ones we 
remain ahead of the foreigner, who is then obliged 
either to keep on buying new models so as to keep 
up with the fashions or else to lose his customers, 
who come directly to us.” 

“But then,” interrupted the young woman, 
“by the time you give the models to the Amer- 
ican buyers they are really old-fashioned and 
passé in Paris, are they not?” 


HE® STROKED his beard thoughtfully. 
‘‘That must be so,’’ he said. Then he con- 
tinued: ‘Previously it was not like this. The 
French were the only authorities on dress. No 
other nation could compete with them because 
they only possessed the -perfect implements 
needed for the creation of beautiful clothes: the 
workers who were artists and loved their work, 
designers who had ideas and who could transmit 
them to others. 

“The French were wonderful workers. No 
hand embroidery was too fine or delicate, no 
ornament too tedious or complicated to make. 
And they loved their work. They loved ‘it 
instinctively, with the passion inherited from 
centuries of art-loving ancestors, and their brains 
as well as their fingers responded when they 
carried out the beautiful designs given them 
by the artists. 

‘And the designers profited by all the im- 
pulses that sway Paris, by the sweep of ideas of 
literature and drama, of art and religion. They 
profited by every manifestation of life, by every 
burst of exuberance of their Latin temperament. 
And their designs reflected it all. Their art was 
futile—passing, if you will—but it was beautiful, 
like a sort of iridescent, fleeting incarnation of 
the taste, spirit and poetry of the true Latin soul. 
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“The foreigners realized this. They felt they 
could not create works comparable to those of the 
French, and they made no attempt to compete 
with them. They took it for granted that their 
styles could never have the elegance, the supple- 
ness, the winsome dash of the French; and they 
were satisfied to cater to the ordinary run of their 
compatriots, women who like to go about com- 
fortably and peacefully. gownéd, unhampered by 
any worries of the esthetics or of art. They did 
not object when their woman folks bought their 
most beautiful clothes in Paris and spent for- 
tunes in the Rue de la Paix. It seemed natural.” 

“But this is really no longer true now, is it?” 
asked the young woman. 

‘‘No,” continued the dressmaker. ‘Naturally 
this state of affairs could not last forever. Inev- 
itably the time came when the dressmakers of the 
various Countries began to grow envious of the 
French, It pained them to see fortunes spent in 
the French capital and gold flow so freely from 
their countrywomen’s hands. They began to 
compete with us. They sent their employees to 
France; they engaged French workers. But it 
was of no avail. Paris, the city, inspires the 
dressmaker, as does the charming Parisienne, and 
the most talented artists get dulled when away 
from the ‘City of Light.’ The foreign houses 
discovered that in spite of giving their employees 
a French training, in spite of paying French 
artists enormous salaries, their fashions, their 
designs, remained heavy and clumsy.” 


Gi Sv into had sense enough to realize this. But 
they did not give up hope on that account. 
If Paris was the source of inspiration they would 
invade it. So, backed up by large fortunes, they 
established themselves in Paris, and now from 
our City they are grinding out fashions for their 
respective countries. America has many repre- 
sentatives in Paris. And all these work against 
us although they cannot really compete, for the 
clothes they make look expensive but not artistic. 

“The question naturally arose how to oppose 
this invasion. We decided the only way was by 
keeping ahead, by continually being on the look- 
out for new touches and twists that the others 
could not think of, for new designs that they 
could not draw. But how to go about it—how 
obtain the desired result? That was the difficult 
part. We tried all methods; we tried to hide our 
models so that they could not be copied. We 
found that did us more harm than good, for it 
made the buyers suspicious. 

“ After experimenting in all lines it was found 
most advisable to create a few models at the 
beginning of the season which would make the 
American buyer believe that we really meant 
those styles to take public fancy. The buyers 
would pick out their models. And after they had 
left we would create new ones for Our OWn pur- 
poses. These are always more beautiful, and it 
is these that are decisive in setting the fashion. 
Sometimes they are the natural evolution of the 
first models, in which case the contrast you speak 
of (between France and America) does not occur; 
frequently they are the reverse, which explains 
the contrast. For in the latter case the original 
designs are old-fashioned almost as soon as the 
real season opens.” 

The grand couturier shrugged his shoulders as 
though he felt a bit ashamed at having revealed 
the actual state of things. 


““DUT,” asked the young woman, ‘do you 
think this is quite if 

“Let us say ‘beautiful,’’’ interrupted the cou- 
turier. ‘No, perhaps not. But do you under- 
stand what we are fighting for? It is not for 
ourselves, but for France! Fashion is the quin- 
tessence of French nationality. Did we let it go 
it would be like throwing away One’s dearest 
treasures. We cling to it instinctively, tenderly, 
passionately, like the old gardener to his last 
rosebush.”’ 

“But it zs duplicity, isn’t it, after all?” per- 
sisted the young woman. 

“Well, maybe,” answered the maker of fash- 
ions. ‘But do you understand it?” 

The woman thought she did, and questioned 
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The Romance of a Young Millionaire: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” “THE DIXONS,” “GIRL SKETCHES,” ETC. 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


ICH old Matthew Kendrick, head of the huge department store of 
Kendrick and Company, has sent his orphan grandson, Richard 
Kendrick, with a message to a close friend, Judge Calvin Gray, a 
bachelor living with his married brother Robert and his family. Young 
Kendrick, wealthy in his own right and heir to his grandfather’s mil- 
lions, college bred and widely traveled, knows only the formal, lonely 
existence that he and his surviving grandparent lead in the latter’s 
stately city mansion. He never met the Grays nor been in their 
roomy old homestead out in the edgeof thecity. The glimpse he gets 
of their attractive family life so fascinates him, and the elusive elder 
daughter of the house, Roberta Gray, so piques his curiosity that, 
when the chance offers a week or so later, he becomes Judge Gray’s 
private secretary. He has never done a stroke of regular work before 
and is regarded by Roberta or “Rob” as she is usually called, her sister 
Ruth, her grown-up brothers—Stephen, who is married, and Louis—and 
her boy brother, “Ted,” as rather an idler and social trifler, a mere 
“leader of cotillions.’”’ In chance meetings, however, and finally at a 
Christmas Eve dance in the Gray home, where he meets other members 
of the family, including Uncle Rufus Gray 
and his wife from the country, young 
Kendrick shows that there is much more 


ILLUSTRATION BY C. M. RELYEA 


“‘Oughtn’t we? I'd like to be away forever—with you!” 

She looked straight up at him. His eyes were like black 
coals in the dim light. His hands tightened on hers. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, Mr. Richard Kendrick,” said she, 
as quietly as one can whose breath comes with some diffi- 
culty after long-sustained exertion. ‘‘By the time we 
reached—even the mouth of the river, you’d be tired of my 
company.” 

“Should I? I think not. I’ve thought of nothing but you 
since the day I saw you first.” 

““That’s—how long? Was it November when you came 
to help Uncle Calvin? This is February. And you've 
never spent so much as a whole hour alone with me. You 
see you don’t even know me. What a foolish thing to say 
to a girl you barely know!” 


whether I can teach well—or talk well—or what is stored 
away in my mind. And I know just as little about you.” 

“T’ve learned one thing about you in this last minute,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ You can keep your head.” 

‘Why not?” There was a note of laughter in her voice. 
‘There needs to be one who keeps her head when the other 
loses his—all because of a little winter moonlight. What 
would the summer moonlight do to you, I wonder?” 

“Roberta Gray’’—his voice was rough—‘‘the moonlight 
does it no more than the sunlight. Whatever you think 
I’m not that kind of a fellow. The day I saw you first you 
had just come in out of the rain. You went back into it and 
I wanted to go with you. I’ve been wanting it ever since.”’ 

They moved on in silence which lasted until they were 
within a quarter mile of the bonfire, whose flashing light they 

could see above the banks which 
intervened. Then Roberta spoke: 





to him than was at first supposed. Owing 
to the Christmas festivities Judge Gray 
decides to discontinue his work tempo- 
rarily, and young Kendrick finds himself 
with an undesired vacation on his hands. 

To make the best of it he goes off ona 
motor trip, during which he runs across 
a college classmate, Hugh Benson, who is 
unsuccessfully trying to carry on his late 
father’s dry-goods business in Eastman, a 
large town seventy miles from Kendrick’s 
home city. The young men renew their 
friendship. Richard becomes interested 
in the idea of helping Benson out, gets 
Carson, an able young man from his 
grandfather's big store, to size up the situ- 
ation, and, with old Matthew Kendrick’s 
delighted approval, secures a substitute 
secretary for Judge Gray, becomes Ben- 
son’s junior partner, with Carson as 
manager, and plunges into business. Un- 
aware that the home of Uncle Rufus Gray 
is near Eastman, Richard is surprised one 
morning when that old gentleman and his 
wife, with Roberta and Ruth, on a visit 
during their midwinter vacation, walk 
into the store to shop. He and Benson 
accept an invitation for that evening toa 
moonlight skating party, and there they 
meet a young lawyer, Forbes Westcott, 
whom Kendrick recognizes as a rival lover 
of Roberta. After some maneuvering he 
succeeds in separating her from the others. 


XI—Continuea 


ICHARD KENDRICK’S 
R heart leaped exultantly ashe 
skated around the river bend 
in the moonlight with Roberta. 
And when his hands gathered hers 
into his close grasp it was somehow 
as if he had taken hold of an elec- 
tric battery. He distinctly felt 
the difference between her hands 
and those of the other girl. It was 
very curious and he could not 
wholly understand it. 

‘“‘What kind of gloves do you 
wear?’ was his first inquiry. He 
held up. the hand which was not in 
Roberta’s muff and tried to see it 
in the dim light. 

‘*You are deep in the new busi- 
ness, aren't you?’’ she mocked. 
“Whatever they are will you put 
them into your stock?” 

“*Don’t you dare make fun of my 
new business. I’m in it for scalps 
and have no time for joking. Of 
course I want to put this make in 
stock. I never took hold of so 
warm a hand on so cold a night. 
The warmth comes right through 
your glove and mine to my hand, 
runs up my arm and stirs up my 
circulation. It was running a little 
cold with some of the things Miss 
Drummond was telling me.” 

‘*What could they be?” 

‘* About how all the rest of you 
know each other so well. She de- 
scribed all sorts of good times you 
‘have all had together on this river 
inthesummer. It seems odd that 
Benson never told me about any of 
them while we were at college.” 

“They have happened mostly in 
the last two summers, since Mr. 
Benson left college. We spend at 














“Mr. Kendrick’’—and her voice 
was low and rich with its kindest 
inflections—‘‘I don’t want you to 
think me careless or hard because 
I have treated what you have said 
tonight in a way that you don’t 
like. I’m only trying to be honest 
with you. I’m quite sure you 
didn’t mean to say it to me when 
you came tonight, and—we all do 
and say things on a night like this 
that we would like to take back 
next day. It’s quite true—what 
I said—that you hardly know me, 
and whatever it is that takes your 
fancy it can’t be the real Roberta 
Gray, because you don’t knowher!”’ 


ZOF ‘What you say is,” he re- 
turned, staring straight ahead of 
him, ‘‘that I can’t possibly know 
what you really are at all; but you 
know so well what I am that you 
can tell me exactly what my own 
thoughts and feelings are.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean 

“That’s precisely what you do 
mean. I’m so plainly labeled 
‘worthless’ that you don’t have to 
stop to examine me. You si 

“T didn’t . 

‘“‘T beg your pardon. I can tell 
you exactly what you think of me: 
A young fool who runs after the 
latest sensation, to drop it when he 
findsanewerone. His head turned 
by every pretty girl—to whom he 
says just the sort of thing he has 
said to you tonight. Superficial 
and ordinary, incapable of serious 
thought on any of the subjects that 
interest you. As for this business 
affair in Eastman—that’s just a 
caprice, a game, to be dropped 
when he tires of it. Everything in 
life will be like that to him, includ- 
ing his very friends. Come, now— 
isn’t that what you’ve been think- 
ing? There’s no use denying it. 
Nearly every time I’ve seen you 
you've said some little thing that 
has shown me your opinion of me. 
I won’t say there haven’t been 
times in my life when I may have 
deserved it; but on my honor I 
don’t think I deserve it now.” 

“Then I won’t think it,’”’ said 
Roberta promptly, looking up. ‘‘I 
truly don’t want to do you an in- 
justice. But you are so different 
from the other men I have known— 
my brothers, my friends—that I 
can hardly imagine you seeing 
things from my point of view Ma 

“But you can see things from 
mine without any difficulty !” 


LO “It isn’t fair, is it?’’ Her 
tone was that of the comrade now. 
‘‘But you know women are cred- 
ited with a sort of instinct—even 
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least part of our summers here, and 
we have had worlds of fun on the 
river and in it—and beside it.” 

‘*I’m glad I’m a business man in Eastman. I can imagine 
what this river is like in summer. It’s wonderful tonight, 
isn’t it? Let’s skate on down to the mouth and out to sea. 
What do you say?” 

‘‘Beautiful. We have a good start; we must make time 
or it will be moonset before we come to the sea.” 

“‘This is a glorious stroke; let’s hit it up a little, swing a 
little farther—and make for the mouth of the river. No 
talking till we come in sight. We're off !” 


ZGF It was ten miles to the mouth of the river,as they both 
understood, so this was nonsense of the most obvious sort. 
But the imagination took hold of them, and they swung 
away On over the smooth, shining floor with the long, 
vigorous strokes which are so exhilarating to the accom- 
plished skater. In silence they flew, only the warm, clasped 
hands making a link between them, their faces turned 
straight toward the great golden disk in the eastern heavens. 
Kendrick was feeling that he could go on indefinitely, and 
was exulting in his companion’s untiring progress, when he 
felt her slowing pull upon his hands. 

“Tired?” he asked, looking down at her. 

‘‘Not much, but we've all the way back to go—and we 
ought not to be away So long.” 


“*That’s Good,’ Said He Steadily. ‘Then Let Me Tell You That I Should Not Come Even if You Would Let Me’” 


‘Foolish, is it?’’ He felt his heart pounding now. What 
other girl he knew would have answered him like that? 
‘“Then you shall hear something that backs it up. I’ve 
loved you since that day I saw you first. What will you do 
with that?” 

She was silent fora moment. Then she turned, striking 
out toward home. He was instantly after her, reached for 
her hands and took her along with him. But he forced her 
to skate slowly. 

“You'll trample on that, too, will you?”’ said he, growing 
wrathful under her silence. 

But she answered, quite gently now: ‘‘ No, Mr. Kendrick, 
I don’t trample on that. No girl would. I simply—know 
you are mistaken.” 

“In what? My own feeling? Do you think I don’t 
know - 

“I know you don’t know. I’m not your kind of a girl, 
Mr. Kendrick. You think I am, because—well, perhaps 
because my eyes are blue and my eyelashes black; just such 
things as that do mislead people sometimes. I can dance 
well fi 

He smothered an angry exclamation. 

“And skate well—and play the ‘cello fairly —and—that’s 
nearly all you know about me. You don’t even know 
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intuition—that leads them safely 
where men’s reasoning can’t always 
follow.” 

“‘It never leads them astray by any chance?” 

“Yes, I think it does sometimes,’’ she owned frankly. 
‘But it’s as well for the woman to be on her guard, isn’t it? 
Because, sometimes, you know, she loses her head. And 
when that happens 

“‘ All is lost? Or does a man’s reasoning, slower and not 
so infallible, but sometimes based on greater knowledge, 
step in and save the day?”’ 

“It often does. But, in this case—well, it’s not a case of 
reasoning, is it ?”’ 

“The case of my falling in love with a girl I’ve only 
known—slightly—for four months? It has seemed to me 
all along it was just that. It’s been a case of the head 
sanctioning the heart—and you probably know it’s not 
always that way with a man’s experiences. Every ideal 
I’ve ever known—and I’ve had a few, though you might not 
think it—every good thought and purpose, have been stim- 
ulated by my contact with the people of your father’s house. 
And since I have met you some new ideals have been born. 
They have become very dear to me, Miss Roberta, though 
they’ve had only a short time to grow. It hurts to have you 
treat me as if you thought me incapable of them.” 

“I’m sorry,”” she said simply, and then her hands gave 
his a little quick pressure which meant apology and regret. 
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His heart warmed a very little, for he had been sure she was 
capable of great generosity if appealed to in the right way. 
But justice and generosity were not all he craved, and he 
could see quite clearly that they were all he was likely to get 
from her as yet. . 

“You think,” he pursued, “that we know too little of each 
other to be even good friends. You are confident my tastes 
and pleasures are entirely different from yours; especially 
that my notions of real work are so different that we could 
never measure things with the same footrule.” 

He looked down at her searchingly. 

She nodded. ‘‘Something like that,’’ she admitted. 
“But that doesn’t mean that either tastes or notions are 
necessarily unworthy, only that they are different.”’ 

“‘T wonder if they are. What if we should try to find out? 
I'm going to stick pretty closely to Eastman this winter, but 
of course I shall be in town more or less. May I come to see 
you if I promise not to become bothersome ?”’ 


“Z@Z It was her turn to look up searchingly at him. If he 
had expected the usual answer to such a request, he began, 
before she spoke, to realize that it was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would receive usual answers from 
her to any questioning whatsoever. But her reply sur- 
prised him more than he had ever been surprised by any 
girl in his life. 

“Mr. Kendrick,”’ said she slowly, ‘I wish that you need 
not see me again till— Midsummer Day, the twenty-fourth 
of June, you know.” : 

He stared at her. ‘‘If you put it that way,’’ he began 
stiffly, ‘‘ you certainly need not ri 

“But I didn’t put it that way. I said I wished that you 
need not see me. That is quite different from wishing I need 
not see you. I don’t mind seeing you in the least 3 

‘“‘That’s good of you!”’ 

“Don’t be angry. I’m going to be quite frank with 
you 

“I’m prepared for that. I can’t remember that you’ve 
ever been anything else.” 

“Please listen to me, Mr. Kendrick. When I say that I 
wish you would not see me ‘3 
“You said ‘neéd not.’”’ 

“I shall have to put it ‘would not’ to make you under- 
stand. When I say I wish you would not see me until 
Midsummer I am saying the very kindest thing I can. Just 
now you are under the impression—hallucination—that you 
want to see much of me. To prove that you are mistaken 
I’m going to ask this of you—not to have anything whatever 
to do with me until at least Midsummer. If you carry out 
my wish you will find out for yourself what I mean—and 
will thank me for my wisdom.” 

“It’s a wish, is it? It sounds to me more like a decree.” 

“It’s not a decree. I'll not refuse to see you if you come. 
But if you will do as I ask I shall appreciate it more than I 
can tell you.” 

“It is certainly one of the cleverest schemes of getting 
rid of a fellow I ever heard. Hang it all! do you expect me 
not to understand that you are simply letting me down easy? 
It’s not in reason to suppose that you’re forbidding all 
other men the house—I beg your pardon; I know that’s 
none of my business; but it’s not in human nature to keep 
from saying it, because of course that’s bound to be the 
thing that cuts. If you were going into a convent and all 
other fellows were cooling their heels outside with me I 
could stand it.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Kendrick, you can stand it in any case. 
You're going to put all this out of mind and work at building 
up this business here in Eastman with Mr. Benson. You 
will find it a much more interesting game than the old 
one of Bf 

“Of what? Running after every pretty girl? For of 
course that’s what you think I’ve done.” 

















&Z@F She did not answer that. He said something under his 


breath, and his hands tightened on hers savagely. They , 


were rounding the last bend but one in the river, and the 
bonfire was close at hand. 

“‘Can’t you understand,” he ground out, “that every 
other thought and feeling and experience I’ve eyer had 
melts away before this? You can put me under ban for a 
year if you like; but if at the end of that time you’re not 
married to another man you'll find me at your elbow. I 
told you I’d make you respect me; I'll do more, I’ll make 
you listen tome. And—if I promise not to come where you 
have to look at me till Midsummer, till the twenty-fourth of 
June, I'll not promise not to make you think of me!”’ 

“Oh, but that’s part of what I mean. You mustn’t send 
me flowers and letters and books and chocolates——”’ 

“‘Oh—thunder hd 

‘Because those things will help to keep this idea before 
your mind. I want you to forget me, Mr. Kendrick—do you 
realize that ?>—forget me absolutely all the rest of the winter 
and spring. By that time i“ 

‘‘T’ll wonder who you are when we do meet, I suppose?’”’ 

“Exactly. You i 

‘All right. I agree to the terms. No flowers, no letters, 
no books, no chocolates—ye gods! if I could only send the 
chocolates now! Who would expect to win a girl without 
bonbons? You do, you certainly do, rate me with the 
fools,don’t you? Music alsois proscribed, of course; that’s 
the one other offering allowed at the shrine of the fair one. 
All right—all right—I’ll vanish, like a fairy Prince ina child's 
story. But before I go I e 

With a dig of his steel-shod heel he brought himself and 
Roberta to a standstill. He bent over her till his face was 
rather close to hers. She looked back at him without fear, 
though she both saw and felt the tenseness with which he 
was making his farewell speech. 

‘Before I go, I say, I’m going to tell you that if you were 
any other girl on the old footstool I’d have one kiss from you 
before I let go of you if I knew it meant I’d never have 
another. I could take it ” She did not shrink from 
him by a hair’s breadth, but he felt her suddenly tremble 
as if with the cold. ‘“ but I want you to know that I’m 
going to wait for it till—Midsummer Day. Then’’—he 
bent still closer—‘‘you will give it to me yourself. I’m 
saying this bold sort of thing to give you something to 
remember all these months; I’ve got to. You'll have so 
many other people saying things to you when I can’t that 
I’ve got to startle you in order to make an impression that 
will stick. That one will, won’t it?”’ 

A little bit of a smile came suddenly to her lips. ‘‘It’s 
quite possible that it may,’ she conceded. “It probably 
would, whoever had the audacity to say it. But—toknowa 
fate that threatens is to be forewarned. And fortunately 
a girl can always run away.” 




















“You can’t run so far that I can’t follow. Meanwhile, 
tell me just one thing “ . ; 

“T’ll tell you nothing more. We've been gone for ages 
now. There come the others—please start on.” 

“‘Good-by, dear,’’ said he under his breath. ‘‘Good-by— 
till Midsummer. But then ig 

““No, no, you must not say it—or think it.” 

“I’m going to think it, and so are you. I defy you to 
forget it. You may see that lawyer fellow every day, and no 
matter what you’re saying to him, every once in a while will 
bob up the thought— Midsummer Day !”’ 

“Hush! I won't listen. Please skate faster!” 

“You will listen—to one thing more. Halfway between 
now ee may I come to see you—just once?”’ 

Ov 

“ec Why ? ” 

‘“‘Because—I shall not want to see you.” 

‘“‘That’s good,” said he steadily. ‘Then let me tell you 
that I should not come even if you would let me. I wanted 
you to know that.” 

A little, half-choking laugh came from her in spite of 
herself, in which he rather grimly joined. Then the others, 
calling questions and reproaches, bore down upon them, and 
the evening, for Kendrick, was over. But the fight he meant 
to win was just begun. 
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Rae month of March in the year of this tale was an 
extraordinarily mild and springlike piece of substitution 
for the rigorous, wind-swept season it should by all rights 
have been. On-one of its most beguiling days Roberta 
Gray was walking home from Miss Copeland’s school. 
Usually she came by way of the broad avenue which led 
straight home. Today, out of sheer unwillingness to reach 
that home and end: the walk, she took a quite different 
course. This led her up'a somewhat similar street, parallel 
to her own but several blocks beyond, a street of particular 
attractiveness in that it was less of a thoroughfare than any 
other of equal beauty in the residential portion of the city. 

She was walking slowly, drawing in the balmy air and 
noting with pleasure the beds of crocuses which were begin- 
ning to show here and there on lawns and beside paths, 
when a peculiar sound far up the avenue caught her ear. 
She recognized it instantly, for she had heard it often and 
she had never heard another quite like it. It was the 
warning song of a coming motor-car and it was of unusual 
and striking musical quality. So Roberta knew, even 
before she caught sight of the long, low, powerful gray car 
which had stood many times before her own door during 
certain weeks of the last year, that she was about to meet for 
the first time in more than a month the person upon whom 
she had put a ban. 

Would he see her? He could hardly help it, for there was 
not another pedestrian in sight upon the whole length of 
the block, and the March sunshine was full. upon her. As the 
car came on, the girl who walked sedately to meet it found 
that her pulses had somehow curiously accelerated. So 
this was the route he took, not to go by her home. She had 
been confident he had been at some pains to do this, for not 
once during the weeks had he,b@én seen to pass, although 
the other avenue was thettaight road out to the main 
country highway leading”*up the State, and he had been 
a frequent user of it. 


LOZ Did he see her? Evidently as far away as half a block, 
for at that distance his motor-cap was suddenly pulled off, 
and it was with bared head that he passed her. At the 
moment the car was certainly not running so fast as it had 
been doing twenty rods back; it went by at a pace moderate 
enough to show the pair to each other with distinctness. 
Roberta saw clearly Richard Kendrick’s intent eyes upon 
her, saw the flash of his smile and the grace of his bow, and 
saw—as if written upon the blue spring sky—the word he 
had left with her, ‘‘Midsummer.”’ If he had shouted it at her 
as he passed it could not have challenged her more definitely. 

He -was obeying her literally—more literally than she 
could have demanded. Not to slow down, come to a 
standstill beside her, exchange at least a few words of 
greeting—this was indeed a strict interpretation of her edict. 
Evidently he meant to play the game rigorously. Still, he 
had been a compellingly attractive, figure as he passed; that 
instant’s glimpse of him was likely to remain with her quite 
as long as a more protracted interview. 

‘‘T wonder how I looked,’’ was her first thought as she 
walked on—a purely feminine one, it must be admitted. 
When she reached home she glanced at herself in the hall 
mirror on her way upstairs—a thing she seldom took the 
trouble to do. 

As she passed the door of the reception-room a figure 
got hastily to its feet and came out into the hall to meet her. 
‘Miss Roberta!”’ said an eager voice. 

‘“Why, Mr. Westcott! I didn’t know you were in town!”’ 

“‘T didn’t intend to be until next month, as you knew. 
But this wonderful weather was too much for me.” 

He held her hand and looked down into her face from his 
tall height. He told her what he thought of herappearance— 
in detail with his eyes, in modified form with his lips. 

“In my old school clothes?”’ laughed Roberta. ‘‘How 
draggly winter things seem the first warm days. This gray 
felt weighs a ton on my head today.’’ She took it off. 
“T’ll run up and make myself presentable,”’ said she. 

‘‘Don’t. You're exactly right as you are. And—I 
wanted you to go for a walk if you're not too tired. The 
road that leads out by the West Wood marshes—it will be 
sheer spring out there today. I want to share it with you.”’ 


OZ So Roberta put on her hat again and went to walk 
with Forbes Westcott out the road that led by the West 
Wood marshes. There was not a more romantic road to be 
found in a long way. 

When they were well out into the country he began to 
press a question which she had heard before and to which 
he had as yet had no answer. 

“Still undecided ?”’ said he with a very sober face. ‘‘ You 
can’t make up your mind as to my qualifications?”’ 

“‘ Your qualifications are undoubted,” said she with a face 
as sober as his. ‘‘They are more than any girl could ask. 
But I—how can I know? I care so much for you—as a 
friend. Why can’t we keep on being just good friends and 
let things develop naturally?” 

“If I thought they would ever develop the way I want 
them,” he said earnestly, “‘I would wait patiently a great 
while longer. But I don’t seem to be making any progress. 
In fact, | seem to have gone backward a bit in your good 
graces. Since I saw that young prince of shopkeepers in 
your company over at Eastman I’ve been wondering \ 





“Prince of shopkeepers! What an extraordinary char- 


-acterization! I thought he was a most amateurish shop- 


keeper. He didn’t even know the name of his own batiste, 
much less where it was kept.”’ 

“He knew how to skate and to take you along with him. 
I beg your pardon, Miss Roberta, but ever since that night 
I’ve been experiencing a most disconcerting sense of jealousy 
whenever I think of that young man. He was such a 
magnificent figure there in the firelight; he made me feel as 
old as the hills. And when you two were gone so long and 
came back with such an odd look, both of you—oh, I beg 
your pardon again! This is most unworthy of me, I know. 
But — set me straight if you can! Have you seen much of 
him since that night?” 

“Absolutely nothing,’’ said Roberta, “until today. He 
passed me in his car on my way home from school over on 
Egerton Avenue, and didn’t even stop.” 


, 


Z@OZF He scanned her face closely. ‘‘And you are not even 
interested in him?”’ 

“Mr. Forbes Westcott,” said Roberta desperately, ‘I 
have told you often and often that I’m not interested in any 
man except as one or two are my very good friends. Why 
can’t all girls be allowed to live along in peace and comfort 
until they are at least thirty years old? You didn’t have 
anybody besieging you to marry before you were thirty. 
If anybody had you’d have said ‘No’ quickly enough. You 
had that much of your life comfortably to yourself.” 

He bit his lip, but he was obliged to laugh. ‘I can see 
you are still hopeless,” he owned. ‘‘ But so long as you are 
hopeless for other men I can endure it, I suppose. , I really 
meant not to speak again for a long time, as I prornised 
you. But the thought of that young millionaire making 
after you, as he has after so many girls 

“How many girls, I wonder?” queried Roberta quite 
carelessly. ‘‘Do you happen to know? Has his fame 
spread even to your town?” 

“I know nothing about him, of course, except that he’s a 
gay young spendthrift. It goes without saying that he’s 
made love to every pretty face, for that kind do.” 

“If it goes without saying, why say it?—particularly as 
you don’t know it? I dare say he has—what serious harm? 
I presume it’s much more likely they’ve run after him. I’m 
sure it’s a matter of no concern to me, for I know him very 
little and am likely to know him much less now that he 
doesn’t come to work with Uncle Calvin any more. Let’s 
go back, Mr. Westcott. I came out to look for pussy- 
willows, not for Robby-will-you’s!” 

With which piece of audacity she dismissed the subject. 
It certainly was not a subject which harmonized well with 
that of Midsummer; and Midsummer, quickened into 
active life by the unexpected sight of its author, was a 
thought which was refusing to down. 


XIll 


vb I'!—-MR. KENDRICK!—I say, Mr. Kendrick! Wait 
a minute!” 

The car, which was about to leave the curb in front of 
one of Kendrick and Company’s great city stores, halted. 
Its driver turned to see young Ted Gray tearing across the 
sidewalk in hot pursuit. 

““Well, well, glad to see you, Ted, boy. Jump in and I'll 
take you along.” 

Ted jumped in. He gave Kendrick’s welcoming hand a 
hard squeeze. ‘I haven’t seen you for an awful while,” said 
he. ‘‘Aren’t you ever coming to our house any more?” 

“T hope so, Ted. But, you see,’’ explained Kendrick 
carefully, ‘I’m a man of business now and I can’t have much 
time for calls. I’m in Eastman most of the time. How are 
you, Ted? Tell me all about it. Can you go for a spin with 
me? I had to come into town in a hurry, but there’s no 
hurry about getting back. I’ll take you out into the country 
and show you the prettiest lot of apple trees in full bloom 
you ever saw in May.” 

“I'd like to first-rate, but could you take me home first ? 
I have to let Mother know where I am after school.” 

“All right.”” And away they flew. But Kendrick turned 
off the avenue three blocks below the corner upon which 
stood Ted’s home and ran up the street behind it. ‘‘Run 
in the back way, will you, Ted?”’ he requested. ‘I want to 
do a bit of work on the car while you’re in.” 





ZLOZ So while Ted dashed up through the garden to the back 
of the house Kendrick got out and unscrewed a nut or two, 
which he screwed again into place without having accom- 
plished anything visible to the eye, and was replacing his 
wrench when the boy returned. : 

“This is dandy,” Ted declared. ‘‘I’ll bet Rob envies me. 
This is her Wednesday off from teaching and she was just 
going for a walk. She wanted me to go with her, but of 
course she let me go with you instead. I—I suppose I could 


ride in the rumble and let you take her if you want to,”’ he 


proposed with some reluctance. 

“T’d like nothing better, but she wouldn’t go.” 

‘““Maybe not. Perhaps Mr. Westcott is coming for her. 
They walk a lot together.” ; 

“T thought Mr. Westcott practiced law five hundred 
miles from here.” 

“He does, but he’s here a lot this spring. About every 
Wednesday, I think. I say, this is a bully car. If I were 
Rob I'd a lot rather ride with you than go walking with old 
Westcott—especially when it’s so warm.”’ 

“T’m afraid,’’ said Kendrick soberly, ‘‘that walking in the 
woods in May has its advantages over bowling along the 
main highway in any kind of a car.”’ 

Nevertheless he managed to make the drive a fascinating 
experience to Ted and a diverting one to himself. And on 
the way home they stopped at the West Wood marshes to 
gather a great bunch of trilliums as big as Ted’s head. 

“T’ll take ’em to Rob,” said her younger brother. ‘‘She 
likes ’em better than any spring flower.”’ 

“Take my bunch to Mrs. Stephen Gray then. And be 
sure you don’t get them mixed.”’ 

““What if I did? They’re exactly the same size.”” Ted 
held up the two nosegays as the car sped on toward home. 

“‘I know, but it’s of the greatest importance that you keep 
them straight. That left-hand one is yours; be sure and 
remember that.’ 

Ted looked piercingly at his friend, but Kendrick’s face 
was perfectly grave. 


‘“Must be you don’t like Rob if you’re so afraid your 


flowers will get to her,’’ he reflected. ‘‘Or else you think 
so much of Rosy youcan’t bear to let anybody else have 
the flowers you picked for her. I'll have to tell Steve 
that.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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The Vital Questions That Doctor Sargent Answers Here: The Measurements of the Figure Above 
Are Athletics Making Our Girls Masculine? Weight, 118 pounds er sii 
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EDITOR’s NoTE—As director of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
of Harvard University since 1879, assistant professor of phys- 
ical training in the same institution for ten years, president of 
the American Association for the Promotion of Physical Educa- 
tion for several terms and of the Health Education League for 
1905, and founder and director of the Sargent School for Physical 
Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 
has been a power in the physical training of young women and 
men for more than thirty years. He is the inventor of much 
of the gymnasium apparatus in use today, the author of several 
standard books on the subject of physical training, and has had 
exceptional opportunities for observing the effect of athletics upon 
girls while overseeing for a number of years the gymnasium 
work of the students in Radcliffe College and in his own school. 


HAT there is a change taking place in our American 

girlsand women is unquestioned. And it is so elusive, 

so baffling of description that it is proving the most 
attractive of subjects for discussion in the newspaper and 
magazine. Every journalistic wind that blows either moans 
or shrieks, according to its source, of feminine activities, and 
we are forced to listen whether we will or not. Much of the 
reading matter put forth in certain somewhat sensational 
papers so utterly disregards truth and reason that we are in 
danger of half believing that womankind hasalready becomea 
distorted Amazon creation, to be talked about and wondered 
at, but no longer to be loved and admired. 


What it is Believed Athletics are Doing for Girls 


HERE is really nothing in the present state of women’s 
development, either mental or physical, which calls for 
the pen of a Jeremiah. Asa nation we are probably deteri- 
orating physically, and in enlarging upon this topic the 
alarmist might find much material to his liking. But this 
statement applies no more to women than to men, and 
perhaps not as much. Heretofore women have been more 
creatures of the kitchen and fireside than of the great out- 
doors, and the present generation of young women who will 
become the mothers of the next generation have more muscle 
and more lung capacity than their own mothers. The 
growth of athletics for girls is largely responsible for this. 
Colleges for women have more or less grudgingly made room 
in their curricula for gymnastics and athletics, and the non- 
collegiate world has followed suit and made athletic sports 
accessible to women. 
Any one who practices gymnastics or engages in athletics 
with regularity must find a change in certain organs and 








muscles of the body: the waist-line is enlarged, the chest 
expansion is increased, the muscles of the back are strength- 
ened. These are some of the results in both men and women. 
They are not regarded as alarming in men, but when we 
mention them in connection with our young women we 
are interpreted as claiming that our girls are becoming 
masculine. 

Many persons honestly believe that athletics are making 
girls bold, masculine and overassertive; that they are des- 
troying the beautiful lines and curves of her figure, and are 
robbing her of that charm and elusiveness that has so 
long characterized the female sex. Others, including many 
physicians, incline to the belief that athletics are injurious 
to the health.. This double charge, of course, gives a serious 
aspect to the whole question, and it should be met. 


What Athletics Really Are 


OW, what are athletics and how are women affected by 


them? An athlete is one who contends against another ° 


fora victory; athletics are the events in which one contends. 
A gymnasium is a place for the performance of athletic exer- 
cises; a gymnast is a person who trains athletes, and gym- 
nastics are the exercises practiced in the gymnasium for the 
purpose of putting one’s self in proper condition for compet- 
ing in the athletic contests. In our times the terms athletics, 
gymnastics and physical training are often used synony- 
mously, while actually they are not alike and may bring 
about very different results. 

If a schoolgirl practices jumping a bar with other girls, as 
one of the physical exercises prescribed for her general devel- 
opment, she is engaging in gymnastics. If, however, the bar 
is jumped with the purpose of finding out which girl can 
clear the bar at the greatest height the performance becomes 
an athletic one. In the first instance the exercise would be 
undertaken as a means of physical improvement for its own 
sake. In the second instance, if the spirit of emulation ran 
high the girls would be engaging in a course of special physi- 
cal training, not primarily to benefit themselves physically, 
but for the set purpose of improving their jumping powers 
so as to vanquish their nearest competitor. 

This distinction, that gymnastics are pursued as a means 
to an end, and athletics as an end in themselves, would 
apply equally well to such forms of exercise as walking, 
running, vaulting, swimming and skating, which may be 
measured in time or space and thus be made competitive. 
The element of competition and ‘sport’? must, therefore, 
enter into what we now term athletics. 


(Page 11) 


Athletics for Men and Athletics for Women 


At the highly specialized athletic sports and games have 
been developed to meet the requirements of men, but 
many of our girls and women have entered into them, and 
hence the query: ‘‘Are our women becoming masculine?” 
From the biologist’s point of view, men and women, like the 
males and females of most animals, show by their organiza- 
tion that they have been evolved from a type in which both 
sexes were combined in the same individual. The separation 
of the sexes did not destroy this dual nature, as is demon- 
strated by the development of secondary male characteristics 
in women in extreme age and of feminine characteristics in 
aged men. This contention may also be supported by the 
structure of the body’s tissue cells, the nuclei of which are 
made up of paternal and maternal parts. 

It is in consequence of this dual structure that secondary 
sexual characters are latent in both males and females, 
which may make their appearance in abnormal individuals 
or under certain conditions of habit and surroundings. In 
the early history of mankind men and women led more 
nearly the same life, and were therefore more nearly alike 
physically and mentally than in the subsequent centuries of 
civilization. This divergence of the sexes is a marked char- 
acteristic among highly civilized races. Co-education and 
participation in occupations and recreations of certain kinds 
may have a tendency to make the ideals and habits of women 
approximate those of men in these highly civilized races. 
But such approximation would not belong to the progressive 
stages of the evolution of mankind. 


Do Women Need as Much’ Exercise as Men? 


UCH changes would be convergences in structure and 

character, and while they might lead to what we should 
now consider an advancement this condition would not in 
any way alter the fact that the tendency would be for women 
to become virile and men to become effeminate, and both 
sexes would approximate each other, which would mean the 
retrogressive period of the evolution of the sexes. These 
biological theories, although usually considered in connec- 
tion with the evils of co-education, are equally applicable 
to the consideration of the evils which have followed the 
entrance of women into commercial life, and must follow them 
into competitive athletics which are regulated according to 
men’s rules and standards. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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What I Went Through as a Divorced Woman 


Why I Got a Divorce and My After Experiences 


WAS alone in the world, and I know: now that when I 

looked into Fred’s eager face and said ‘‘ Yes”’ nine-tenths 

of the emotion I felt arose from the picture I saw back of 
him: my own home, my own babies. 

I was eighteen. I had lived all my life in boarding-schools 
and in the homes of distant relatives—a sheltered, semi- 
Southern sort of existence. I was small and slight and fair, 
and people called me pretty; I was also excessively timid. 

Fred was nearer thirty, of Northern parentage—a robust, 
matter-of-fact, self-made man without imagination. Yet he 
loved the South and meant to make his home there. He 
was traveling for a bond concern. He told me he would 
some day be rich. 

My first disappointment came at the close of our honey- 
moon trip, when Fred declared that it was all nonsense for 
us to go to housekeeping right away, as he would have to be 
on the road most of the time. ‘‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘‘ running 
a big house is too much responsibility for you yet a while, and 
I want my wife with me.” 

I was already tired of travel, and had begun to plan our 
return home. Fred had bought a lovely house before our 
marriage, which I had helped select, and had said that we 
would furnish it while in one of the larger cities. I was 
impatient to get about it. I was too disappointed to utter a 
word of protest. It didn’t seem right to tell him, so I went 
off by myself and had a good cry. 

As the weeks went by he became absorbed in business, and 
I was alone a good deal. Natural timidity made me keep to 
my room. Sometimes for days at a stretch Fred would be 
away ‘‘doing’’ small towns where the hotel accommodations 
were so poor that he wouldn’t take me; and I was left 
behind in a large hotel. 

My early habit of day-dreaming returned, with the intro- 
duction of a new element: resentment toward Fred because 
he wouldn't let me go to our home. Each time, on his 
return, a sense of guilt made me exert myself to appear 
happy, to be glad to see him. But I could not help turning 
in imagination to my home—arranging the furniture, hand- 
ling the china, concocting marvelous dishes, training vines 
and planting pansies. And as the dream wore itself out I 
would fall into a period of self-pity and cry over my wrongs. 


Fahey passed. One morning the instinct that tells 
every woman, no matter how inexperienced, told me 
that now, at last, I should have a home. It would no 
longer be we two, but we three. The inrush of happiness 
erased every other sentiment. Fred was away “doing” a 
chain of small towns. For the first time I waited eagerly for 
my husband; I wanted to tell him the wonderful news. 

I went about the room singing all through my body. It 
was almost too wonderful to be true. I fell on my knees by 
my bed and sobbed and laughed and prayed. For a whole 
week I lived in a rosy dream of joyous wonder; then one 
morning, before I was up, Fred returned. 

“Fred,”’ I cried, ‘‘something—something—has hap- 
pened = 

He was startled, and, taking me into his arms in his kind, 
bluff way, he carried me over to a chair. 

‘What is it, you little white ghost?” he asked, holding 
me in rough tenderness to him. 

But I was crying and I couldn’t say a word—every 
minute alarming him moreand more. At last I whispered it. 

He dropped his arms from about me and sank back. 
‘“‘Great Cesar’s ghost!’ he exclaimed. 

Then he drew me to him and said: “Don’t you worry, 
child; trust everything to me.”’ 

Of course I thought he referred to arranging for our return 
home. He carried me in to the bed and told me to rest 
a while, and he’d be back right away. He returned a little 
later with a physician to make ‘‘an examination.” 

Then followed days of illness. 

When realization again came to me I knew that I had 
lost my baby; and later I discovered that my husband and 
the physician were responsible. 

I returned to the home of my girlhood and went at once 
toa lawyer I had known all my life—a middle-aged bachelor 
who had petted me as a little child, who had been the first 
to whom I had confided news of my engagement, who had 
given me away when I was married. To him I poured out 
my story. I told him I wanted a divorce, a quiet divorce. 

He stared at me ina blank, half-disapproving sort of way. 

‘“You are sure?”’ 

I blazed out in rage. Of course I wanted a divorce; what 
else was possible? 

“All right; as you say,’ he finally said. ‘‘We’d better 
make it ‘incompatibility.’”’ 

On that ground I was freed. 

My husband wrote letters by every mail and tried to see 
me. I returned the letters unopened. 

I had to support myself, and began to teach school in my 
native town. 





HEN the first shock of outrage had gradually lost its 

freshness my heartache became frightful—the mother- 
hurt was so acute. Often and over again I made excuses 
to keep little children after school, and I would draw them 
about the desk just to feel their small, warm fingers on my 
hands and face. 

At last I made a conscious effort to emerge from my mel- 
ancholy seclusion. I resumed church-going; I joined a sew- 
ing club; I attended concerts and occasional plays; I tried 
in every way to fit my life into the normal woman’s routine. 
But gradually it was proved to me that this could not be 
done. I was not a married woman, I was out of place 
among matrons, and I was not a maid. I felt that young 
women whom I had known as a girl shrank from me, not 
intentionally but instinctively.. They tried to be kind—but 
I was different. I could feel their conscious effort to be 
nice to me. 

Wherever I went there were constant lashings in the 
wound: at church the clergyman preached against divorce; 
in the theaters the divorce problem held the stage; in the 
newspapers the divorcée was tossed about in light jokes and 
rhymes and pictures; clergy, editors, every one saw in 
divorce a vice ora thing to be joked about. No one handled 
the problem with sympathy. I grew to envy the widows in 
their black veils. Death is sad, but it is in Nature, while 
divorce is a dismembering of the living—with every fiber 
pulsing, every nerve aware. 

Escape from myself became the one cry of my being; I 
must lose my identity, merge my life with that of another. 
Besides, deep down in my heart of hearts I wanted marriage. 
My dominant qualities were the domestic ones. 


At the house where I boarded several men had shown a 
disposition to be attentive in the two years since my divorce, 
and now I compelled myself to lay aside the mantle of 
reserve and to accept their attentions just as I would have 
done when a girl. As I grew accustomed to going out with 
men—I was then twenty-two—my spirits brightened and 
youth asserted itself. I had married too young to have had 
much social life. 

A young physician living in the house was notably 
friendly. We went out together a great deal and had pleas- 
ant evenings at home. As the weeks went by in the security 
of congenial companionship a sense of comfort and quiet 
happiness stole over me. I drifted into another dream of 
another home. The dream stole over me sweetly. I told 
myself I was young and there was no reason why my first 
marriage should be regarded as other than an episode. And 
so I encouraged the young physician, and the days sped 
happily along. 

One evening we came home from a concert very slowly. 
As I turned at the foot of the stairs to say good-night he 
put out his hand. In an instant I had the sense of the 
moment having come. His arm went about me, his face 
bent to mine—and I saw something in that face that 
startled me wide awake. 

I released myself instantly, and, burning with shame, 
rushed to my room. 


§ doen and over all night long, and for many nights and 
many days, I asked myself what I had said—done—to 
bring this insult upon me. I thought I must have been 
indiscreet in some way. My opinion of a gentleman was so 
high, my belief in man’s chivalry toward my sex so firmly 
rooted, that I could not think otherwise than that in some 
unknowable way I was to blame. I went over each detail 
of our intercourse, but found no cue. 

Of course I knew that such things happened to some 
women. But that this could come to me—I was unable 
to fathom it. 

I held aloof from the young men of the house after that, 
slipping back once more into a shell of cold reserve. 

Time went on, and my old lawyer friend began to come to 
see me more frequently. He had called occasionally ever 
since my return. I welcomed his visits, for I felt safe and 
comfortable with him; he was like an uncle who had always 
been in the family. He must have been fifty at this time, 
and he had a fatherly attitude toward me. However, 
despite the difference in our ages we were good comrades. 
He was something of a society man and I lived very quietly, 
so naturally we had few common friends; and so we took 
walks. I felt very tender toward him, as I realized that 
he was beginning to know the emptiness of middle age for a 
bachelor; it seemed to me each of us answered a very real 
need in the other’s life. 

With all other men I was self-conscious and repressed; 
with him I was my natural self, buoyant and cheerful. He 
knew my whole life; there was nothing to account for, noth- 
ing to explain. Often I was on the point of telling him about 
the physician, but each time I was so filled with shame that 
I could not bring myself to form the words. 

One spring afternoon, at the end of a long walk, we stopped 
under a tree in a wild pasture to read, and soon he began to 
talk about me: how I had grown and developed; that I had 
come out of the chrysalis of a dreaming girl into the life and 
light of a wide-awake woman. 

It was very pleasant. It gave me a sense of ‘‘homeyness,”’ 
as though I were not quite alone after all. 

And then it began to grow dark and we got up to go home. 

As I started off he caught my hand and drew me back into 
the shadow of the tree. I had no reason to shrink from him, 
but I turned in surprise—and what I saw in his face frightened 
me: it was a look I knew. : 

His words made sure my fear, and I turned and ran alone 
down the road. 

No other experience plunged me into such abject despond- 
ency as this. The sense of degradation that filled me made 
me physically ill; I was in bed several days. I cannot 
convey an adequate impression of the awful blackness that 
lingered hour after hour. I wanted to die out of existence. 
And there was nothing I could do. 


N A FEW days I went away to another town among total 

strangers, and secured a position in another school. I 
thought perhaps where people didn’t know me it would be 
different. For months I maintained a rigid reserve, then 
as the loneliness wore unbearably on me I slowly came out of 
my shell and began to mix a little with people. Twice in the 
three years that followed I risked friendships with men, and 
in each case I was similarly misunderstood. It dawned on 
me at last that I was in no way to blame for these wretched 
overtures. A realization was driven in to my understanding 
that I was merely suffering the consequences of being a 
divorced woman; that all men protect the innocent girl; 
that the husband protects the wife; but that nobody protects 
the divorced woman; she is the legal prey of man. 

Once more I left the nest I had made for myself and went 
among strangers, this time to New York City. I felt that 
where divorces are common I would find a different attitude 
of mind. Purposely, from a feeling of kinship, I sought out 
divorced women. I found them to be of two classes: the 
one, stricken and grieved, doing their brave best to make 
something out of their lives; and the other carefree, debo- 
nair—light women who made sport of marriage and met their 
problems in a bold and often gallant manner. 

I sought the friendship of the first class. We talked freely 
with one another and revealed our separate life tragedies; 
also we compared notes on experiences; and every one 
confessed to the same experience: to having found that the 
man who reaches the point of admiration where he proposes 
marriage to a maid proposes something far different to the 
divorced woman. These women were women of such 
beauty of character, such delicacy and refinement, that it 
seemed impossible that men could so misunderstand them; 
and yet men had done so. 

This full, complete, unmistakable knowledge of man’s 
attitude toward the divorcée was even harder to face than 
the old half-uncertain question and doubt. The friendship 
of these women wore on me; I found myself carrying their 
troubles as well as my own; they brooded, and the suggestion 
made me brood. 

I began to break physically; my work dragged, and I 
feared I could not keep up much longer; and yet I had no 
one to turn to. A physician ordered a long vacation from 
teaching. He said that I would become a nervous wreck 
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otherwise. But I knew that it was not rest of body, but 
peace of mind, that I needed. 

I was twenty-eight. I was being crushed under the unre- 
mitting weight of the world’s- question, not of the world’s 
work. All my earlier grief had been long ago submerged 
by the oppression of it. 

I thought of a convent, of the foreign missionary field; I 
considered every possible situation in which I might lose 
myself and gain a sense of protection. 

Then an idea came to me. 

I returned to my early home in the South and had my 
maiden name legally restored. Then, as Miss , | went 
to a large city farther west, and again, among total strangers, 
without introduction or recommendation, began to make a 

lace for myself. I quit teaching and started at the very 
ottom in a business house. My salary was four dollars a 
week. The work was hard and absorbing, but I enjoyed it. 

Almost magical was the transformation in the atmos- 
phere about me. I met a frank, businesslike respect. The 
terrible question had left men’s eyes. Though the hours 
were long and the air of the office usually foul on account of 
there being so many employees, I grew healthy and strong. 
My work prospered; I was a ‘‘fiend’’ for work, and was 
rapidly promoted until I reached a position of trust and 
responsibility. I gathered friends about me; and surely no 
one ever loved friends as I loved these people—people with 
no question in their eyes. 

As the years passed and the strands of life went ever 
more smoothly through my hands the lure came back. I 
began to enjoy. I entered into all the simple, natural, 
every-day pleasures of the average young American business 
woman. I gained poise and composure, became philosoph- 
ical, found time for reading, music, painting, developed tastes 
that had been latent—and the days were filled to the brim. 
I did not at this time demand anything more of life than this 
peace and fullness of existence. I wasaconvalescent, happy 
to be merely comfortable. 


\ , THEN I was in my thirty-third year an usher in our 

church—an architect of some prominence—came into 
my life. He was a widower, with three little girls—lovely, 
well-bred children—then in the care of a maternal aunt. 
Personally I felt that he was the finest man I had ever 
known; I loved his clean white mind, his ready grasp of 
subjects, his companionableness. I loved to be with him; 
it was like a fair day under a blue sky: everything was so 
serene, so pure and good. Our tastes were similar, and we 
had delightful evenings together. 

I began to realize the actual emptiness of my life alone 
and its fullness when with him. It frightened me, this new 
interest; I didn’t want anything to disturb my satisfaction 
with life; and yet—and yet—I found myself shuddering 
back from the gates of the evening country; I was afraid 
to enter alone. 

But still when the question came to his lips I would check 
it. I could not bring myself to tell him I was divorced, to 
mar the blissful serenity of my life by the knowledge that 
one human being now close to me knew. But, of course, 
before I could marry him he must know. 

I told him that we did not yet fully know what each 
other’s views were. 

‘There will always be a few million questions left to dis- 
cuss,” he remarked, smiling, the last time I stopped him. 
‘“‘And we don’t need to agree on everything.” 

““We must agree on the essentials,’’ I said. 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ he answered, with assurance, “‘but that is just 
the point: we do. Do you know that aside from my per- 
sonal need of you and the belief that I can make you happy, 
it is what you will mean to my little girls as they grow up 
that lam thinking of. You belong tothe old-fashioned type— 
for all you’re a modern business woman—who feel the 
sacredness of marriage and all the holy relationships of life; 
and your very atmosphere instills this attitude in others. 
I don’t want my daughters to grow into militant women, 
clamoring for ‘rights’ and divorcing their husbands.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t divorce ever right ?’’ I breathlessly asked. 

“That isn’t the question,’’ he said. ‘‘ You might as well 
ask whether cancer or tuberculosis is ever right. It’s a 
terrible disease of our age, something to keep out of one’s 
own family by every possible precaution.” 

All night I lay cold and still. I had not known how hard 
it would be: a glimpse into so sweet a haven, then out again 
on the high seas alone. 





HREE years later, following this man’s marriage to the 

aunt of his children, I made the acquaintance, through 
business connections, of a young man who strongly reminded 
me of my husband. Before I realized it I found myself watch- 
ing for the points of resemblance in viewpoint and ideals. I 
was strangely affected when he would come into my office. 
He had Fred’s blunt, masterful way of taking things into his 
own hands and ordering me to go for a walk, saying that I 
needed air, etc. For so long I had been my own mistress 
I found this protectiveness very sweet and restful. I loved 
to have him give me orders, and I loved even better to 
obey them. We became great friends, and every week-end 
when he ‘‘made’”’ our town—he was a traveler—he came 
to my office for a little visit. Frequently we had dinner 
together, when I would give him big-sisterly advice and he 
would hold forth against my being a business woman. He 
declared an office was ‘‘ no place for a woman,” that I should 
marry and have a home of my own. 

He was the first person in all my business experience to 
get beneath the surface calmness, and sense the submerged 
cravings for the woman things of a woman’s natural life. 

In the first years of my loneliness I had not allowed 
myself to think of Fred at all, so great was the rage that filled 
my soul when I did so. Little by little he had died out of 
existence for me, and only the scar remained. But in these 
latter days, with the storm tossings of life quieted, and in 
the companionship of the young man who so greatly resem- 
bled him, I found my mind traveling back to my husband, 
wondering about him. And on a certain day, looking at 
the calendar, I saw that it was his birthday, and on another 
day the seventeenth anniversary of our marriage; and one 
cold autumn morning I awoke with a shiver, and in a flash 
came the thought: ‘I wonder if Fred remembered his 
winter woolens!”’ 

It became a fascinating thing to see Fred over again in the 
young man who was like him. I would lead him into 
confidential talk and encourage him to unfold his plans, to 
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Mount Aconcagua, the Highest Peak of the Cordillera of the Andes, 23,616 Feet, Seen From a Valley on the Argentine Slope 9,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


to the Pacific in thirty-eight hours is one of the most 

amazing features of the South American tour. One 
may breakfast in Buenos Aires, the New York of South 
America, and rest the following night in Valparaiso, the 
San Francisco of our sister continent; the distance is about 
eight hundred miles. We found in Buenos Aires, the capital 
city of the Argentine Republic, the largest city of South 
America—the largest Spanish-speaking city in the world, 
Madrid, the capital of Spain, having fewer than six hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Mere size, however, does not make 
a city great. Buenos Aires is a great city in the full sense 
of the word—as a center of activity, as a living, growing 
American metropolis—all the more amazing because behind 
it, and working for it, there is no vast provincial or rural 
population as there is behind the great cities in Europe or 
the United States. The territory of Argentina is about 
one-third that of the United States, but, while there are 
nearly a hundred million people working to develop our 
big land, Argentina can count today upon only about seven 
million people scattered over the enormous expanse of her 
fertile domain. There are remote regions of Argentina 
where the population is only one-tenth of a man to the 
square mile. 

So there is a nation numerically small, and occupying a 
new, vast, undeveloped country, that has created and can 
support in splendor a city such as Buenos Aires, where men 
live lives as luxurious as the lives of men in Old World cities 
which have behind them teeming populations of workers 
and centuries of industrial and agricultural development. 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL journey from the Atlantic 


i ie E miracle of Argentine prosperity is the ever- 


scale that seemed absurdly vast. Today that port is so 
congested as to threaten seriously the prosperity of the 
city because of the unavoidable delay in handling mer- 
chandise. The extension of the port, the building of new 
docks and warehouses, cannot keep pace with the growing 
commerce of the nation. 

Another seaboard city, Bahia Blanca, farther south, is 
taking advantage of the embarrassment of the capital and 
promises to become the greatest wheat-shipping center of 
the world, for the wheat of the greatest South American 
granary finds its outlet through her port. 

Argentina exports more wheat than the United States— 
about three million tons annually. This is not to say that 
more wheat is raised in the great South American republic 
than in our own; it means that Argentina, with her limited 
population and unlimited fertility, can spare more wheat 
for export. As a linseed land Argentina holds the record. 


RGENTINA could easily support a population of a hun- 

dred and fifty millions. No wonder that the present 

population of seven millions is piling up wealth faster than 
any other national community in the world today. 

This great young nation now occupies the third place 
among the nations of the world in cattle-breeding; our 
country and Russia hold the first and second places. 

As a sheep-breeding country she also holds third place— 
after Russia and Australia. She also breeds more horses 
than any other country except Russia and the United States. 

In traveling one now goes by rail in comfortable sleeping- 
cars across this land. A few miles beyond the limits of 





new miracle of youth. The land isyoung. The 
young land-is productive. It yields, almost without 
the asking, so many fold in crops and cattle that 
wealth is unavoidable, and the ranch and farm land— 
which is always spoken of as the ‘“camp’’—can 
easily keep a big city like Buenos Aires busy with its 
business and make it rich, merely by allowing the 
Portefios—the ‘‘ People of the Port,’’ as the city folks 
are called—to handle the products of the ‘‘camp”’ 
and supply the machinery and the luxuries that 
keep the farms productive and the ranch owners 
comfortable and contented. 

The mass of the exports and imports of the republic 
pass through the port of Buenos Aires, A few 
years ago far-seeing men planned and constructed a 
modern port with basins, docks and slips upon a 
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Buenos Aires, and we are out of sight of cities, towns and 
villages. It is like going to sea by rail. The level pampa 
stretches like a calm, unruffled ocean in all directions. Mile 
after mile of pampa, then a town looking like a lot of ship- 
wrecked houses that have drifted in from the vasty deep 
of the pampa. Nor is it a misuse of words to call the 
pampa ‘‘deep.’’ Scientists tell us that the rich, alluvial 
soil, the age-old washings down of the distant Andes, is in 
many places fifty feet in depth. Think of it, ye farmers! 
A young, rich soil so deep that to exhaust it is practically 
impossible. It will produce and produce again, without 
the use of fertilizers, as long as man cares to plow and plant 
and reap the richness of it. 

The pampa is not picturesque. It lacks the majesty of 
the sea. It has not the naked beauty of the desert. It is 
just land—rich, level, boundless leagues of land. Almost 
never are we out of sight of browsing cattle. Now and 
then herds of wild ostriches scamper away, frightened by 
the locomotive. Of the famous pampa grass we see only 
an occasional clump—no trees—nothing but the endless 
ranks of telegraph poles and the posts of the interminable 
barbed-wire fences. A muddy track, called a road, wide as 
a racetrack, parallels the road of steel. Such is the almost 
changeless panorama for about six hundred miles. 

All day and all night our train follows the nearly curveless, 
nearly gradeless railway line. We feel that we are being 
borne away from civilization—out along an isolated trail of 
steel. But a glance at a railway map of Argentina would 
show us that we could not wander northward or southward 
from this line without coming upon, every thirty or forty 
miles, one of the many competing lines that radiate 
from Buenos Aires. Argentina has today seventeen 
thousand miles of railway—twice as much as her 
mother country, Spain. 


E LEFT Buenos Aires early one April morning, 

and traveled westward for twenty-two hours. 
At six o’clock next morning we alighted at the termi- 
nal station in the mountain capital of Mendoza. We 
were in a new and different world—a South American 
““Southern California,” a land of smiling vines. 
Mendoza’s wines contribute much to the wealth of 
Argentina, although the industry is still quite young. 
Apparently there is no limit to the wine production 
of this mountain province of Mendoza. The land 
is there, the sun shines, water is available—it is 
merely a question of labor. Nature has provided 
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A Bovine Beauty on an Argentine 
Ranch or “ Estancia” 











The Natural “Bridge of the Inca,” Near the Trans-Andean Railway 


Argentine “ Estancieros” Often Pay 
$18,000 for Prize Animals 
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~~ When Julia Came Back 


The Story of a Country Girl: By Frances R. Sterrett 
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ago Julia left, lured by the glitter of city life, and this 

was her first visit home. e had heard occasionally 
that she was doing well as a stenographer, but we had no 
idea how well until we saw her, for “ opulent”’ was the word 
that best described her appearance. Neither Mrs. Otis, the 
wife of the president of the bank, nor Mrs. Jessup, who 
lived on the interest of many farm mortgages, had clothes 
as rich and smart as Julia. Her big velvet hat was adorned 
with plumes which could not be matched in Mifflin; her 
furs were far handsomer than those of Mrs. Otis, and 
her velvet suit followed the lines set down in the fashion 
magazine which set the style for Mifflin, as it lay on the 
center-table of the one dressmaker in the town. 

But if Julia in her street costume caused a sensation I wish 
you could have seen her arrayed for the Thanksgiving wim 4 
dance in the Academy of Music. She wore a gown of pin 
satin, and in her hair was some sparkling ornament, while 
around her neck was a string of pearls. The Mifflin women 
did not dance half the program, they were so busy wonder- 
ing if the pearls were real and how much che gown cost. 

No wonder gossip busied itself with Julia. It was stated, 
by one who knew, that she was the private secretary of a 
prominent man, a very prominent man indeed—and rumor 
gave her a salary that began on the day of her arrival with a 
modest twenty-five dollars a week and inside of twenty-four 
hours rose to fifty dollars. She must earn that much, the 
simple-minded Mifflin women were sure, or she could not 
occupy the position in the social world that she did; for 
Julia Boned ge be on intimate terms with all the people 
whose names were in the double column of the Sunday social 
page. She spoke in a familiar manner of lumber kings, 
millionaire manufacturers, railroad presidents and wealthy 
bankers, and she knew all about the smart tailors and 
modistes, their prices and their insolence, as though she had 
been their customer for years. Julia’s life appeared to be a 
merry round of theaters, operas, dinners and dances, and 
she pathetically declared that she was worn out trying to 
burn the candle at both ends and had accepted Mollie 
Newton’s invitation for a Thanksgiving-week visit so that 
she could ‘‘snatch a little of the rest’’ she so sadly needed. 

‘It is killing for one poor girl to try and be both butterfly 
and bee,” she murmured, with a shrug of her shoulders that 
conveyed a strong impression that it was not her fault, that 
she would be glad to retire from society and devote herself 
to her work, but society would not let her retire. 


Jase MULLIN had returned to Mifflin. Seven years 


ZG Her old friends, the girls she had known in the High 
School, regarded her enviously.. She was really living, shar- 
ing the good things of the world, while they—bound by 
housework and babies—were but drudges, and they began 
to feel as though they were prisoners sentenced to hard labor. 
The boys she had known, and who had become associated in 
business with their fathers, or who were lawyers, clerks or 
doctors, looked at her with envy also. What opportunities 
her friendship with the kings of finance must give her for 
turning one dollar into two. They had no doubt that her 
pearls were real. Any one who knew “Boss’’ Gummis as 
Julia seemed to know him could afford real pearls. As for 
the younger girls, those still in the High School, they simply 
hung on her words, They made no secret of their admira- 
tion and adoration, and declared emphatically that just let 
them get the chance and they would go to the city and 
become stenographers and queens of fashion, as Julia had 
done. They walked blocks out of their way to see her go by, 
and when she spoke to them they tingled all down their 
spines. She had not been in town a night before every girl 
who had seen her had copied her coiffure or her jabot. 
Julia’s manner was as opulent as her clothes. She over- 
flowed with cordiality. She was delighted to meet her old 
friends, she was prettily deferential to the friends of her 
parents, and her reception of the envious adoration of the 
schoolgirls was graciously charming. Every one felt it, but 
no one quite as Albert Venning did. He had adored Julia 
ever since they left the grammar school, and when she 
firmly refused to marry him ‘‘and molder in Mifflin all of her 
days,’ and went away to conquer fortune, he received a 
shock that nearly made a misanthrope of him. He never 
forgot her, and when she returned with fortune on her back 
he quite choked with emotion. But he knew better than 
to say a word of love to her. What had he, a teller in the 
Mifflin County Bank, to offer a girl who had won such suc- 
cess and was receiving such a salary as Julia was? He did 
not earn half of what was attributed to Julia. But he could 
not keep away from her, and he followed her like a shadow. 
He took her to the Thanksgiving dance and groaned every 
time the pearls were mentioned. They seemed a hateful 
symbol of the gulf that yawned between Julia and himself. 


«Z@Z Unless you have lived in a small town where nothing 
ever happens, and have watched the advent of a woman with 
an air of easy assurance, a trunkful of smart clothes, ‘‘the 
last cry” in furbelows and adornments, you can have no idea 
of the interest that Julia’s return aroused nor the dissatis- 
faction that it caused. All the women who were not tied fast 
to Mifflin by matrimony or some other knot wanted to rush 
to the city and snatch some of its riches whenever they saw 
Julia saunter by. They yearned to do so in every nerve in 
their bodies. And even the married women, those who loved 
their husbands and children and would not have exchanged 
them for a dozen strings of pearls, felt the wave of unrest. 

One afternoon Julia walked down to the post-office. The 
mail was late, and as she waited for its distribution a bevy 
of High School girls, who feel that they are denied their daily 
bread if they are kept from the post-office when the after- 
noon mail comes in, gathered about her like bees around a 
honey-pot.’ They openly admired her hat, her furs, the way 
she did her hair; they patted the sleeves of her velvet coat, 
and they begged her to tell them truly if she thought the 
road to wealth and joy was shorter by way of a business 
college to a stenographer’s desk; or would she advise them 
to take any position they could get, and then, with wide-open 
eyes and outstretched hands, watch for the chance for some- 
thing better? They wished they could go back with her, and 
they declared they would follow as soon as their parents 
would permit. They vowed they would rather be buried 
alive than stay in Mifflin now that Julia had shown them 
what could be obtained by going away. 


This frankly envious flattery was very sweet to Julia, as it 
would have been to any woman, and it made her eyes 
brighter, her cheeks pinker, until she looked like the Julia 
who had lived in Mifflin. At least that is the way she looked 
to Bert Venning when he came around the corner. He 
joined them but took no part in the gay chatter; he was 
content to stand and watch the play of expression on Julia’s 
face. He walked home with her, and as they turned down 
High Street he remarked carelessly: 

“Tt won’t be your fault if there is a girl left in Mifflin.” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘ My fault?’’ she repeated. 

““You’ve made them crazy. They all think that they can 
go to the city and repeat your success. They haven’t sense 
enough to know that there couldn’t be two Julia Mullins. 
They think if they buy a railroad ticket Fate will do the rest. 
Oh, they are going, all of them.” 


GZ? She stopped suddenly and looked at him. She:had 
not taken the girlish enthusiasm seriously and what he said 
troubled her. He did not understand the worry that began 
to dawn in her eyes, but he did understand that the long 
black plumes drooping low over her hair, the furs thrown 
carelessly back, for the day was warm for November, were 
vastly becoming, and his eyes told her so. 

“Do you really think those girls plan to go to the city to 
work?”’ she demanded. 

‘Plan? They have got their trunks packed.” 

“I don’t believe it. Their fathers and mothers won't let 
them,” she contradicted hopefully. 

“IT guess you’ve turned the heads of the fathers and 
mothers as well as of the girls. I was in at Towne’s for a 
minute last night and Mr. Towne said that he didn’t feel 
that he ought to stand in Rose’s way if she wanted to be 
independent, for Mifflin had nothing to offer to an ambitious 
girl, and that you had demonstrated how rich and full the 
life of an independent woman could be. Nora Lewis has 
persuaded her mother to let her be a stenographer instead of 
a teacher, because she can go to the city sooner. Teachers 
without experience aren’t wanted there, but any kind of a 
stenographer can find a place and she would rather starve 
than teach a country school. I heard also that Elsie Somers 
and Dora Holmquist vow that they won’t wait to graduate; 
that they won’t wait a minute after Christmas.’’ 

“Oh!” Julia stood like a statue and the exclamation was 
almost a moan. Some trick of her memory showed her a 
woman in a big plumed hat and a smart fur coat, of a fashion 
of seven years ago, who had talked and talked of the joys 
and advantages of life in the city, until eighteen-year-old 
Julia Mullin was seized with a distaste for staid old Mifflin. 
How history repeats itself! Miss Parsons’s chatter and fine 
clothes had influenced Julia just as Julia’s chatter and fine 
clothes were influencing Rose Towne and Nora Lewis and a 
score of others. All at once Julia was made to realize what 
a disagreeable power personal influence can be. 

“You are playing the part of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
and drawing all the girls who can walk alone after you,”’ 
Venning went on lightly. 


ZOF jJulia’s lips parted, but she closed them suddenly with- 
out speaking and began to walk on with a quick step, as 
though she wanted to get away from some one or something. 
She knew by her own experience that Bert told the truth, that 
she had been a glittering magnet to feminine Mifflin, and it 
frightened her. She remembered now that Mr. Towne had 
asked her to look after Rose when she went to the city, 
but she had not paid much attention to his words, for the 
Townes were comfortably off and it was not necessary for 
Rose to work. Mrs. Lewis had spoken to her also, and 
so had Mr. Holmquist. Their words had a new meaning 
to her now and a most unpleasant one, for Julia hated 
responsibility as much as the average woman. 

““You can’t blame them,” Bert went on, a little breathless 
from his efforts to keep up with her quick stride. ‘‘ When 
they see what a success you are and what a good time 
you have they naturally want something besides what 
Mifflin can give them. Girls all want fine clothes and a 
good time, theaters and dances and pearls,”’ and he laughed 
unsteadily. 

“Pearls!” The word shot from Julia’s lips and for half a 
block she said nothing more. “Bert,” she began impulsively 
then, ‘‘don’t you know——’”’ and then she stopped again. 
‘“‘ You really believe that it will be my fault if the girls are not 
contented here?”’ she asked at the end of another block. 

“‘T don’t blame them,’’ he began; but she checked what 
more he might have said with a quickly raised hand and 
they went the rest of the way in silence. 

Julia’s brows were puckered thoughtfully, but her face was 
not half so troubled as her mind and heart. At the Newtons’ 
gate she stopped and held out her hand. 

“Don’t come in now, Bert,’’ she said. ‘I’ve got something 
to think over. I’ll see you again.” 

““You certainly will!” he replied emphatically. ‘And 
say, do try and stay over Sunday; don’t go back Friday as 
you planned,” he begged. 

She looked at him with a strange little smile. ‘Tut! 
Think of the damage to the happy homes of Mifflin I might 
do if I stayed,” she hinted, trying to speak gayly. 

And he, his heart full of love, gazed at her adoringly and 
tried to say the thing that would please her. ‘‘ By George, 
that’s right,” he said with a laugh. 


&ZOF? Julia had been entertained by many of her friends 
who might reasonably expect some return from her hostess, so 
that Mrs. Newton’s invitations for an evening party excited 
no special comment. Most people were surprised that she 
included the younger girls, but they so openly adored Julia 
that few disapproved beyond saying that it was foolish of 
Mrs. Newton to make her party so large. 

Bert Venning was the first guest to arrive, and he brought 
a violet box that he handed to Julia with an air of apology. 
He could not help thinking that it must seem like a very 
small box to her, although it was as large as he could afford, 
for flowers are not like postage stamps and their price fluctu- 
ates, rising higher, much higher, in the winter. Julia opened 
the box—it bore the name of a popular city florist—and 
buried her nose in its fragrant contents with a little cry of 
pleasure for which Bert thanked her from the bottom of his 
soul, Her appreciation was very sweet to him. 


; (Page 14) 


“‘Violets!”’ She lifted shining eyes to his. ‘‘How did you 
know I never like to be without a bunch of these darling 
flowers?’’ She lifted the dewy blossoms to her face. ‘‘The 
first violets I ever had sent to me,”’ she murmured dreamily, 
and in spite of her evident pleasure Bert felt chilled. She 
probably had roses or orchids from her city friends. “ 

The young married people looked around in some disap- 
pointment when they came in. They had hoped that Julia 
was going to teach them a card game, but there were no 
card-tables to be seen. The older fathers and mothers were 
eager to talk to Julia of city life and opportunities and did 
not miss their usual euchre-tables; but the young girls did 
hope that there would be dancing somewhere before the 
evening was over. Just at first they were content to look at 
Julia, who had put on the pink satin and clasped the pearls 
about her neck, although the costume was rather pretentious 
for an informal Mifflin gathering. Ona chair by the piano 
were Julia’s evening coat, her furs and her hat, and more 
than one woman ran her fingers lightly over them. 


Z@OZ When every one had arrived and the guests were 
standing around in the expectant manner that is the de- 
spair of the hostess, Julia walked swiftly to the piano beside 
her furs and coat and hat. For a moment she hesitated. 
It seemed as thoiigh she could not do what she had planned; 
it would be too humiliating. And then she caught the 
envious gaze of girlish eyes, and, without stopping to think 
further, she brought her hand down on the piano keys in a 
peremptory chord that demanded attention. Conversation 
ceased at once and every eye was turned to her. She was 
worth looking at, for the excitement had brightened her 
eyes and given a girlish glow to her face. To Bert she was 
the Julia of seven years ago, and to everybody else she 
was a fortunate, successful woman, one to be envied and 
imitated. As she met the wave of admiration that emanated 
from them Julia had a strong desire to run away and hide 
herself, but she did not do that; instead she faced them 
and began to speak, hurriedly at first, as though she must 
finish what she had to say as soon as possible. 

“‘T asked Mollie to invite you here,” she began, her eyes 
on the floor, ‘‘so that I could talk to you. I learned yester- 
day that I was responsible for a general desire on the part of 
the girls to go to the city to work, and before they go I want 
to explain several things that have been misrepresented.”’ 

Fathers and mothers sat up straighter as she went on, the 
girls bent forward eagerly. They had no doubt but she was 
going to tell them the secret of her success and they did not 
want to miss a syllable. 

“You are all wrong about me,’’ Julia went on in a curious, 
disjointed fashion, not a bit like her. usual quick way of 
speaking. ‘‘I suppose it is my fault. I know it is! I 
wanted you to think that I was successful and made big 
money. I’ve heard you say that I earn fifty dollars a week; 
one woman credits me with seventy-five. Do you want 
to know what my salary actually is?’’ How the ears 
strained forward. ‘‘I get just sixteen dollars a week, and 
I am thankful that it is that much!” 

You could have heard a pin drop when she stopped for 
breath, but the eyes went from her face to her satin gown 
and then to the pearls about her neck. Julia noticed it and 
flushed painfully. 


Z@OF “You want to know how I can buy such clothes on 
sixteen dollars a week?” she said. “I don’t!” She ran 
her hands over her pink gown. ‘‘Rented!’’ she explained 
clearly. She took up the evening coat. ‘‘Rented.’’ Her 
furs waved before them. ‘‘Rented! They are all rented 
from a costume company, and as they are new I have to 
pay more for them than if they were a season old. My 
hat ?”’ she touched the long black plumes. ‘‘Two of these 
feathers are borrowed and I’m paying for the others with 
fifty cents a week, and it will take me three more months 
before I can call them mine. These pearls are imitation. 
I know a girl in the jewelry department of one of the big 
stores and she picked me out the best string for three dollars. 
That is the truth about the clothes you have admired. They 
belong to me only as long as I pay the rent. 

“‘ As for the society and the good times you have envied ’’— 
she choked, but went on bravely—‘‘I spend my evenings 
in a dingy little room on the third floor of a dingy boarding- 
house darning my stockings, washing my clothes and press- 
ing them on the window-glass and mirror. I haven’t been 
to a theater, except in the peanut gallery, for four years. 
All I know about the opera and the swell parties I read in 
the newspapers. You've thought I was the private secretary 
to a lumber king who treated me like a member of his family. 
Well, I’m not. I’m one of fifty girls who take dictation in a 
big manufacturing plant. 

‘Perhaps you wonder why I’ve told you this, showed you 
what acheat Iam. It hasn’t been easy. I didn’t want to 
do it. It’s much nicer to have your admiration than your 
pity, but when I heard so many of the girls vow that they 
would follow me I was frightened. Since I have been in 
Mifflin fifteen girls have told me they were going to the city 
to be independent. Only three of these girls actually have to 
earn their own living. The others want to go where life is 
gayer. They talk of the dullness of Mifflin, the narrow out- 
look. They won’t find much gayety ina city business office 
where they will be cooped up from eight in the morning 
until six at night, and its four walls won’t give them any 
broader outlook. They think they will be heroines of 
romance, but they won't. They will only be overworked, 
helpless cogs ina big machine. Their employer will snap at 
them oftener than he will ask them to marry him, and not 
one in a thousand will ever have a chance to exchange her 
typewriter for a grand piano. ; 

“I thought they would. I was sure that city life was all 
fun and excitement, and I felt that I would die if I stayed in 
Mifflin. I didn’t have to work then; it has been different 
since Father died. He didn’t want me to go, but I teased 
until he consented. I learned stenography, and when I 
finished at a business college I was glad to get a place at 
six dollars a week. Not one of you knows what it is to try 
and live on six dollars a week in-the city. You have to 
dress well to keep any kind of a job, and you have to eat 
and have a place to sleep. I’ve lived days on breakfast 
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WHAT HAS THE COLLEGE DONE FOR GIRLS? 





DECORATION BY CHARLES A. WINTER 
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A Personal Canvass of Hundreds of Graduates 


of Sixty Colleges: 


AN EXPLANATION: For some months I have been 
asking questions, as to the effects of a college education, of 
those best qualified to judge: those who tried it—the alumnze— 
or, popularly speaking, the graduates. I have interviewed 
hundreds, personally and by letter. 

Their evidence, in time, ranges from 1849 to 1909; in 
territory, from Maine to California. They represent 62 insti- 
tutions where women can study: 18 women’s colleges, 16 State 
universities and 28 other endowed, co-educational institutions. 
They include women married and unmarried, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, librarians, writers, business women, deans of 
women’s colleges, social workers, club leaders and women 
who “‘live at home.’’ In a word, they represent all ages, all 
sections of the country, all types of colleges and universities, 
all classes, most occupations, and sixty years of woman’s-college 
education in this country. 


By Edith Rickert 


The balance of the conclusions of these hundreds of college 
women ought to show the present current of opinion, to which 
the public and those who govern our educational institutions 
for women can well afford to listen. 

I put to all these women substantially these four questions: 

Looking back now, after years of graduation: 

First— How did the college affect your health? 

Second—In what way did your college education help you? 

Third—In what respect do you feel that your college educa- 
tion failed to help you? 

Fourth— With your maturer knowledge as a woman, in what 
way do you think that the modern woman’s college might be 
bettered so as to be more valuable to the woman of the future? 

In four articles I am presenting the results of my inquiries. 
The present is the third article and deals with the third 
question. THE AUTHOR. 


Ill: Where the College Has Failed With Girls 


(ice ta should fit a girl for a vocation, for home life, 


for citizenship and for cultural enjoyment. These 

are the demands of a bright woman, who goes on to 
say that in her own case French contributed indirectly to 
the first, Greek to the fourth, Latin to none, while English 
failed her through bad teaching. In regard to the second 
and third points she is significantly silent. 

This criticism seems to reflect in the minds of scores of 
women the fundamental defect in the women’s colleges 
today: their lack of adjustment, on the one hand, to the 
needs of the individual, and, on the other hand, to the facts 
and conditions of life. In their anxiety to allow freedom of 
choice they have become too haphazard. The good that a 
girl student gets is often a matter of chance; she accidentally 
stumbles upon her real bent; she happens to choose a course 
in which she is powerfully affected by the personality of the 
teacher; she correlates her work as best she can during her 
college course; and when she goes out into the world she 
makes shift to turn to account the power that she has 
gained, in whatever business comes to hand. 

Take the case alluded to above. This woman evidently 
specialized in the subjects known as “‘cultural.’”” She went 
out to teach such things as United States history and 
mathematics, for which she was not particularly well quali- 
fied, and as a result she had to spend her evenings and 
Saturdays studying to keep ahead of her pupils. For teach- 
ing seven classes a day under these conditions she was 
paid five hundred and fifty dollarsa year; but she admits 
that she did not know either how to teach or what to teach. 
Later she went on to acquire several higher degrees for 
which she has not the respect shown by those who do not 
possess them. Finally she engaged in social work, for 
which she feels that both the degrees and the cultural 
studies that led to them are alike useless. 

Clearly there was something wrong here. To say the 
least there was a great waste of energy before she was able 
to find herself. In this case, which is typical, the girl took 
the studies that came her way or that she happened to 
fancy; she taught because she was not sufficiently prepared 
to do anything else; she studied for higher degrees 
because she saw that they were an obvious means of get- 
ting on; and at last, by some force of circumstances, she 
discovered that all this preparatory work was a mistake, 
and that her true bent lay in entirely another direction. 
Should not her college have helped her to avoid these 
years of misapplied effort ? 


Where the Trouble Seems to Lie 


HE trouble seems to lie primarily in the ideal of the 

woman’s college. This isa vague, good-natured inten- 
tion of giving every girl what she wants, on the basis of 
what is called ‘‘a broad foundation of culture.”’ It sounds 
impressive, but what does it actually mean? It implies 
that every girl, apart from her individual tastes and talents 
and the use to which she means to put them, should take 
courses in certain subjects sanctified by tradition as a 
necessary part of all higher 
education. How closely or re- 





At one time the test of culture was the ability to speak 
and write Latin; in England it seems to be felt still that 
compulsory Latin verses are essential to the making of a 
gentleman; while even we in America cannot escape the 
spell of the ancient respectability of this tongue. We have 
extended our idea of culture, however, to include some 
acquaintance with several languages and literatures besides 
English, and some familiarity with history and several 
branches of science. 

The groundwork required of all girls who go to college 
is a minimum of Latin, English and mathematics, with 
alternatives among several other subjects. 


What Does it Profit Her? 


N VARYING degree every woman’s college graduate 

has a residuum of knowledge in these subjects, but how 
much does it profit her? Take Latin, forexample. Could 
she pick up an unknown Latin text and read it intelligently 
and with real pleasure, and without constant thumbing 
of a dictionary? How much does she remember of the 
Livy or Terence over which she labored so many hours? 

Take French. After six or more years of class drill and 
composition, can she make herself understood on the streets 
of Paris? Hardly. 

Take history. Has she anything more than the vaguest 
outlines of the general course of events? Not the least. 

Take science. Does she keep more than an understand- 
ing of a few laws, and impressions of some few details as to 
the content of each branch? Not even these. 

Take English. Does she always talk as correctly as 
fluently? Can she write even a good business letter? Has 
she any real appreciation of the numerous authors whose 
names are so familiar on her tongue? The answers to 
these questions are best withheld. 

All the same, the honest answers to these questions lead 
to the criticism made by some of the alumnz who were 
questioned on this subject that the college is teaching too 
many subjects and teaching them too superficially, for lack 
of time and often of equipment. The average graduate 
has a vague familiarity with most things in this world, but 
she has a vital grasp upon very few things indeed, and this 
she gets often by accident, through the strong personality 
of some teacher, or through the lucky election of some 
course that happens to appeal to the needs of her nature. 
Where the college fails is in helping her to find out early 
the things that will take a vital hold upon her mind and 
help it to unfold its possibilities in every way—a process in 
which lies the only true culture that is of any value to 
herself and to the world. 


Where College Graduates Criticise the College 


HE criticisms made by the alumne upon the curriculum 
are to the effect that the subjects which in most cases 
could best be spared are still required—as Latin and mathe- 
matics—while those of the utmost importance to every 
girl are largely elective. In 
other words, a girl may go 





motely these subjects may be 
related to her life work is a mat- 
ter of chance, almost of indif- 
ference, for the theory is that 
even if they have no bearing 
whatever they will give her a 
certain background, a quality, 
a power, which is highly desir- 
able and which can be had in 
no other way. 

What is the test of this 
power? Does the woman’s 
college give it? Is it highly 
desirable? Can it be had in 
no other way? 


through her four years’ course 
and have no understanding of 
herself as a woman, no concep- 
tion of the possibilities of her 
life in the family, and very 
little conception of her respon- 
sibilities and duties as a mem- 
ber of a community and a State. 
She may—and often does— 
elect her courses for any frivo- 
lous reason in the world, and 
without the slightest attempt 
to correlate them and make 
them all point to some definite 
end. It is no exaggeration to 
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say that she may choose English Romantic Poetry because 
she adorés the instructor, American Constitutional History 
because her chum is a | it, Paleontol because it is 
reported to be a ‘‘snap,” Italian because it fits into her 
schedule, or Public Speaking because she needs just two 
hours more to make up her course. After ten years she will 
write: “‘Oh, why did not somebody tell me at the time what 
I needed ?”’ 

I wonder how many college women have felt what one 
woman wrote: ‘“‘When my first baby was put into my arms 
I asked myself why I had ever wasted time on calculus. I 
was so completely ignorant of all the things I ought to 
have known. . . . Mothers need to know such a 
wonderful lot of things!” 


This Case of One is the Case of Many 


HERE is a case where college failed lamentably to develop 
a girl’s possibilities. She went seemingly without voca- 
tional purpose and took the subjects that happened to 
interest her. She knew at the time that she was of a strongly 
practical and domestic turn of mind, because, when a class- 
mate said to her in disgust, ‘“‘I believe you would rather 
make a salad than a sonnet,” she retorted, ‘‘Certainly. The 
salad would give pleasure and benefit to somebody, while 
the sonnet would be fit only to throw into the fire.”’ Still 
she chose more or less haphazard, unwisely took too many 
heavy courses, overworked, and in one way and another so 
injured her health that she spent the year after graduation 
simply in recovering her balance. 

Then she married and found herself. She discovered that 
she could have perfect health, and that she could express her 
personality most completely as a housewife and a mother. 
She does all the work in her home except the heavy cleaning; 
and she takes delight in doing it and in having the entire care 
of her three little children. She writes with enthusiasm that 
it gives her as positive a thrill of pride to bring her washing 
morning to a successful conclusion as she used to feel when 
she took high honors in a daily theme course. 

But here is the point: She declares that she was unusually 
well prepared for her present life outside of college—she had 
a capable mother and was brought up in a home without a 
servant—but, wishing to make the most of her resources and 
opportunities, she finds that college has given her no imme- 
diate help at all, beyond the power to go and get it for 
herself. This she does by reading scientific books in her hus- 
band’s library—he is a doctor—but she asks why her college 
training should have been based upon all sorts of things for 
which she can have no possible use now, while she was left 
to find out for herself the principles that have an immediate 
bearing upon the problems of her life. 

She wants to know, for example, how to make a nutri- 
tious, toothsome loaf of bread, how to plan the feeding of a 
small child, how to give a sponge bath properly, how to 
ventilate a house; and at college she specialized in anthro- 
pology. She says that she shouts with derisive laughter 
when she remembers the time she spent upon the manners, 
morals and myths of the tribes of West Africa. It was 
interesting, she admits; but she holds that it might better 
have been replaced by subjects of equal interest which deal 
with the fundamental facts of life. 

‘“‘How,”’ she asks, in effect, ‘‘can women of sense specialize 
in such things as the myths of the aborigines, and leave the 
greatest work in the world for them—home-making—to 
untrained foreigners?” 


What They Wanted and Didn’t Get 


HAT is one woman’s view, repeated over and over 
again, with variations in detail. 

What is it that most girls go to college for? 

What is it that they fail to get? 

What do they need most? 

What is most lacking in the curricula? 

Aside from the few who specialize for teaching or other 
purposes, how many feel the need of several foreign 
languages? 

How many make use of their higher mathematics? 

What they need and what they want, first of all, are the 
training and knowledge that will help them to make the 
most of life for themselves and for those with whom their lot 
is cast. They need to know how to take care of their own 
bodies and souls, and, whether they marry or not, how to 
help others—especially children, who are the special charge 
of all women—to do the same. They need and want to 
know how to develop the utmost possibilities of the home 
for convenience, comfort and beauty. 

Domestic science in the broadest sense of the term, 
which includes cooking and dietetics, sanitation, the man- 
agement of the household, home economics and the vari- 
ous domestic arts, is the subject which has been most 
keenly missed by the largest number of the alumne. The 
need of this subject is emphasized partly because it is so 
utterly neglected in most of the women’s colleges and 
partly because the average modern girl gets so little of it 
in her own home, and that little is traditional and not 
on a broad scientific basis. 

The second strong demand is for a body of knowledge 
in a group of sciences usually classed together as dealing 
with the physical and mental life of the individual and 
of the race—those that teach people how to take care of 
their own bodies and minds, and how to deal with their 
fellowmen. 

In addition, more than half of the alumnz who answered 
the questions wish that they had had better work in 
science, and especially more practical application of science 
to the immediate problems of life. 

They have studied chemistry, they say, but they could 
not make their own baking powder. 

They have taken physics, but they could not find—much 
less remedy—a fault in the electric lighting of their own 
homes. 

They have done laboratory work in physiology and endured 
many lectures’on hygiene, but they know no more than 
children about problems in sex or eugenics, or any of the 
allied subjects which are of supreme importance to humanity. 

Consequently many of the alumnz are emphatic in regard 
to the urgent need of introducing such matters into the 
scientific work. 

Absolutely the most important things for the college 
woman to know, say some of them, are the physiology and 
perchawny of the child. And in how many women’s col- 

eges today is any attempt made to combat the cheerful 
ignorance of most girls on this subject? 

The only ways in which the woman’s college up to the 
present has recognized the important bearing of these 


subjects upon every woman's life is by giving a slight course 
in hygiene in the Freshman year—very often stigmatized as 
a farce—and by supplementing this in the Senior year with 
a series of lectures in sex physiology, intended to prepare 
students for life. 

But these last, according to several reports, do more harm 
than good. The girls are so incredibly ignorant that this 
abrupt enlightenment only shocks and repels them! Some 
are so overcome that it is not uncommon for one or two to 
faint or have to leave the room. The fault is not in the 
lectures themselves, but in the educational system that 
creates such an abnormal attitude of mind. 

When a girl can reach her Senior year in college, as in 
one case that was reported, without the slightest idea in the 
world where babies come from, what is to be said? And 
the bent of this girl’s mind is shown by the fact that she 
afterward studied medicine. 

But even when girls elect courses in these vital subjects 
they do not get out of them what they need, because the 
teaching does not in any way relate itself to the conditions 
and experiences of their later lives. One woman says: 
“‘T studied physiology under one of the greatest specialists in 
the country, and I lost my first baby because I did not know 
the simplest things about the care of the breasts. I would 
give everything I ever learned to have that baby back.” 

In a more general way this criticism is voiced as follows: 
‘‘Why did they not teach me what the world is and how to 
work in it, as well as what it ought to be and how to work 
apart from it?” 

Ina measure this defect is due to lack of equipment, as in 
laboratories; in part to the isolation of the women’s colleges, 
which makes difficult any detailed study of actual conditions 
in the world; but it is due more largely to their general 
attitude, a fear of lowering the academic standard by 
introducing practical work of any sort. 

That there is far too much of book work, of lectures and 
note-taking, and far too little of actual doing, is another 
statement of the same criticism. This failure to tie up 
thought with action is one of the conspicuous faults of the 
woman’s college today. 


What the College Does for Teachers 


NE kind of work for which the woman’s college does 

attempt to give some definite preparation is teaching 
In this it still clings to the ideal of fifty years ago, that a gen- 
eral education is all that is required for success in this pro- 
fession. As a result every class contains a large proportion 
of young women eager to show their independence in this 
most obvious way, which likewise requires no special after- 
training. So the ranks of teachers, particularly in the cul- 
tural lines, are unduly overcrowded. The fact that this 
continues to be so year after year shows that the college 
at present is not attempting to adjust the tastes and 
pe of its students to the requirements and opportunities 
of life. 

Since the college, then, gives all the training that most 
teachers in the higher schools have for their vocation, it 
is — to ask how far they have succeeded in this kind of 
work. 

A report made by a committee of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz in 1910 shows that of about four hundred 
graduates who answered the questions sent out more than 
three-fourths are teachers. Among these more than seventy 
out of a hundred, after six or eight years of work, are still 
earning less than eleven hundred dollars. On the basis of 
the figures sent in the committee estimated that a woman 
who has been teaching fifteen years has five chances against 
nine of earning more than twelve hundred dollars. What- 
ever the causes may be of this state of things the fact is 
certain that while college has opened up to women the 
opportunity to do advanced teaching it has not given them 
the means of securing an adequate return for their labor. 

The committee sums up the situation bluntly by saying 
that the one thing that a college training has not given its 
graduatesis ‘‘businesssense.’’ In other words, it has been too 
academic; it has neglected utterly the practical application; 
it has forced educated women into one channel where the 
— law of competition has consequently made itself 

elt. 

Two further charges are made against the college in 
regard to teaching. One is that it does not try to meet 
the demand; that while there are waiting lists for positions 
to teach English and other cultural subjects, there are good 
positions in science, for example, going begging for lack of 
suitable candidates. The other is that the pedagogical 
work in the college is very often farcical, that the students go 
out without any idea of how to teach, and so fumble their 
way into some kind of method by painful experiment upon 
their first classes. 

Several women who are in a position to judge, including 
one superintendent of schools and one instructor in a 
teacher’s college, write that college girls do not usually 
make good teachers until they have taken work in some 
normal school—that is, until they have made use of oppor- 
tunity for practice besides learning theory from books. 

Such preparation as college gives for teaching is both 
incidental and accidental: incidental in that it is subordi- 
nated to the main purpose of the curriculum, which is 
general culture; and accidental in that the chance election 
of some one or two subjects may determine a girl’s teach- 
ing future. Under these conditions it is not and could not 
be adequate. Either more should be accomplished or less 
attempted. 


Is Marriage a “Fallin2 Off From Intellectual Grace”? 


ISTINCTLY apart from the curriculum there are sev- 

eral influences associated with the student life at 
women’s colleges which are deplored by the older college 
women who have lived in the world long enough to see things 
in truer proportion. 

First among these is the common attitude toward mar- 
riage, which implies that it is a falling off from intellectual 
grace. There has always been more or less a tendency 
among college girls to feel that matrimony is only a kind of 
second choice, a sort of refuge for those who are denied the 
honors of a successful career, such as they see illustrated, for 
example, in the persons of the faculty. If the students of a 
graduating class are asked as to their plans they will say any- 
thing rather than express the hope that lies at the bottom 
of most of their hypocritical little hearts. They will turn 
aside in righteous disapproval from the girl who has the 
courage to admit frankly that she would like to be married. 

And yet, as it falls out, marriage is the lot of the majority. 
The girls who in their undergraduate years used to say 


so 


scornfully that any uneducated woman could get a husband 
and bring up a family, write now that they are amazed at 
the blindness of the college which gives at least a semi- 
professional training—for teaching—that is needed in most 
cases for only a few years, and utterly neglects the training 
that the majority of the graduates need for a lifetime. 

It seems, indeed, a curious thing that students should 
give so much time and energy to preparing for work that 
in most cases proves to be only the curtain-raiser to the real 
business of life for them, while training in regard to the 
duties for which they are all designed by Nature, and for 
which the majority of them are appointed by Fate, should 
be slighted or altogether ignored in the curriculum. 


The Lack of Democratic Spirit at College 


O MUCH the same effect is the criticism that college 

tends to give a girl too high an opinion of her importance 
as an individual and too low a conception of her duties as 
a woman. Very often she goes to work to earn money, 
whether she needs it or not, with the idea partly of showing 
her efficiency and independence and partly of embarking 
upon a career. She often feels that she has grown away 
from the interests of the community in which she was 
brought up, and even—what is much more painful—from 
her own family; and it is not until several years after 
graduation that she sees herself in her true proportions, and 
begins to look for responsibilities instead of rewards. But 
is this temporary lack of adjustment inevitable? 

College life is a thing apart from the commonplace duties 
of daily life for most people, and its gayly variegated expe- 
riences in many cases make the home background seem a 
monotonous drah. Usually the girl rights herself and takes 
hold splendidly; but even this temporary maladjustment is 
painful, both to herself and to the people with whom she is 
associated. 


The trouble is said to be due in part to the lack of demo- 


cratic spirit in the college. The girl is led to dwell upon the 
difference that her education makes between herself and the 
people who have not had the same advantage; and when 
she returns home she has to bridge over as best she can 
the gap that has arisen. In this respect college is not as 
helpful as it might be if it instilled into its students more 
oo ideals of service as over against ambitions and 
claims. 


There are Too Many Women on the Faculties 


ji”) ipso in detail as to the type of mind produced at the 
woman’s college there is a good deal of criticism. It is 
amusing to find that while the curriculum is especially 
designed for persons without sex the type of mind that it 
actually develops is said to be peculiarly and ingloriously 
feminine. However, this result cannot be laid to the course 
of study, but rather to the methods of teaching, which, say 
the critics, are determined by the great preponderance of 
women on the faculty. 

The specific criticisms are: that there is a tendency to 
cover much ground and to cram with subject-matter, which 
brings on mental indigestion; that there is over-emphasis 
of unimportant details, which bewilders the judgment; that 
drudgery and drill are substituted for a reasonable inde- 
pendence in methods of work; and that the result of the 
whole system is a facile and superficial cleverness instead of 
the sincere and creative thinking of which our country is so 
greatly in need. 

Another common criticism is that however much college 
helps a girl intellectually and socially it does not foster in 
her the elusive graces of personality that are called charm. 
If she is awkward, shy and underbred when she’enters she 
may indeed improve greatly by conscious and unconscious 
imitation of the faculty and other students. On the other 
hand, if she is ill-bred and rude the chances are that her 
manners will not be improved when she leaves. Whatever 
is accomplished is a matter of chance. 

The college as an institution makes no effort to develop 
this side of a girl’s personality, does not indeed seem to 
recognize the enormous importance that it will have for her, 
professionally as well as socially, in future years. 


Too Academic: Not Practical Enough 


re THE course of the last sixty years the woman’s college 
has done immeasurable good by opening up possibilities 
in the world for women, and by showing the world the 
possibilities in women; but in both respects, as yet, it has 
made only a beginning. 

Among the professions it has made teaching in the higher 
schools possible but scarcely profitable. For the other pro- 
fessions it does no more than lay the groundwork. In this 
respect, then, it is obviously onesided. While it requires of 
the students subjects that have a very secondary interest 
to all but a few, it makes elective, for the most part, sub- 
jects that have an immediate bearing upon every girl’s well- 
being, such as physiology and hygiene—entirely ignoring in 
this connection the existence of sex—likewise those that 
concern her responsibility to her family and to the State, 
such as sociology, economics and civics; and those that would 
help her in the organization and conduct of a home, such 
as domestic science and allied subjects. 

Again, in the work that it offers it defeats its own end— 
culture—partly by requiring work that is distasteful and 
useless to many students, and partly by allowing too great 
freedom of election without providing the necessary guidance 
according to the need of the individual and her purpose in 
life, or even such a grouping of courses as will make them 
supplement one another. Its teaching is criticised as being 
apart from the immediate needs and problems of life, and 
its teachers are found lacking in ability to bring practical 
experience of life to bear upon the theory of the textbook. 


PEGS THER the woman’s college is found wanting in 
definiteness of aims, in organization to fit those aims, 
and in economy of effort in carrying them out. These defects 
can never be overcome until it has abandoned its ancient 
fetish of culture, and has realized that life is vastly more 
than culture; and that education and life are not two things 
apart, but one and the same viewed from different angles; 
that life should be brought into the process called education, 
just as in later years education will inevitably and constantly 
enter into the process of life. 

at, given its equipment and handicaps, can the 
woman’s college do more? In the next, my last paper, 
I shall try to embody the most valuable of the suggestions 
made by the alumnez. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR I. 


What’ Has Already Happened in This Story 


OR years a number of congenial friends—Herbert, traveler and 

sculptor; Louis, the running-water painter; the sportsman Brierley; 
the impressionable Marc; Le Blanc; and High Muck, as he is affection- 
ately called, teller of the story —have been accustomed to gather for some 
weeks every autumn at the famous old Inn of the Conqueror at Dives 
in France. Always welcomed by their friend Lemois, the small, gray, 
gently moving landlord, his two maids, dear old Leah and dainty, capti- 
vating Mignon, and the chef Pierre, the company spend much of their 
time in the Marmouset, a low-ceiled, Venetian-beamed room with a big 
fireplace, and priceless furniture and fittings collected by Lemois. Espe- 
cially there is the Armchair, a superb Florentine chair of the Sixteenth 
Century with two carved heads on the top, in which Herbert always sits 
when the circle gathers around the fire to converse, exchange experiences 
and tell stories. 

Into this happy gathering Marc one day proudly brings Madame la 
Marquise de la Caux, a delightful widow of middle age, whose great 
chateau and estate of thousands of acres are beyond Rouen, but who 
spends a month or so each autumn in her small villa on the sea bluff above 
Buezval, about two miles from the Inn. Later, during her absence in 
Paris, a great storm undermines the bluff, causing several cottages, hers 
among them, to topple part way toward the sea. The men from the Inn 
all help in saving her bric-a-brac, pictures and rare furniture, and Lemois 
and a young fisherman named Gaston are hurt, the latter quite severely. 
He is brought to the Inn, where Mignon openly shows her love for him. 
Lemois has practically adopted her and in an explosion of wrath which 
surprises all and offends many, the usually amiable landlord orders her 
from the room and later declares that she is not for fishermen—that he 
has other things in store for her. 


Vill 


HE morning brought two most welcome pieces of news, 

one being that Gaston, his head swathed in bandages, 

had, with the Doctor’s approval, gone home an hour 
before breakfast, and the other that the adorable Madame la 
Marquise de la Caux—with Marcas Gentleman-in-Waiting— 
would arrive at the Inn some time during the day or evening, 
the exact hour being dependent upon her duties at the site of 
her “ruin.” 

These pieces of news, being positive and without ques- 
tion, were received with the greatest ‘satisfaction, Gaston's 
recovery meaning fresh roses in Mignon’s cheeks, and 
Madame’s visit giving us another glimpse of her charming 
personality. 

That which was less positive because immediately smoth- 
ered and sent around in whispers, but which was none the 
less delightful, was the rumor of certain happenings that had 
taken place at daybreak. Mignon, so the word ran, with 
Leah as chief operator (private wire to Louis’s room imme- 
diately over Gaston's), before seeking her little cot the night 
before had caught a nod or the lift of Leah’s brow arched 
over a meaning eye or a significant smile—some sort of wire- 
less, anyway—which had kept her awake half the night and 
sent her skipping on her toes at the break of dawn to the little 
passageway at the far end of the courtyard, where she had 
cried over Gaston and kissed him good-by, Leah being deaf 
and dumb and blind; and all this before the horrible old ogre 
(Lemois was the ogre), who had given strict orders that 
everything should be done for the comfort of the boy before 


he left the Inn, was fairly awake; certainly before he was 
out of bed. 

The joy aroused by these communications kept the group 
in high good humor, which blossomed into the wildest enthu- 
siasm when the blast of a siren, followed by the quick “‘ chug- 
chug”’ of the stopbreak of Madame’s motor-car announced 
the arrival of that distinguished woman an hour ahead 
of time. 

‘‘Ah, gentlemen!”’ she cried, rising from her seat, both 
hands extended, ‘‘I have come over to crown you with 
laurel! Oh, what a magnificent lot of heroes! And to think 
you saved my poor, miserable little mousetrap of a villa 
that’s been trying all its life to slide downhill into the sea and 
get washed and scrubbed. No, I don’t want your hands; 
I'm going tojump!’’ And out she came, man’s ulster, black 
velvet jockey-cap, short skirt, high boots and all, Marc 
following. 

In an instant she was shaking every one’s hand and stamp- 
ing her little feet in their big men’s boots to keep up her 
circulation, talking to us all the while: 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur Louis, it was you who carried out my 
beloved piano; Liszt played on it and so did Paderewski 
and Livadi and a whole lot of others until it gave out and I 
sent it down here, more for its associations than anything 
else. And you, too, Monsieur Herbert’’—and she gave him 
a low curtsy as befitted his rank—‘‘you were a real Major- 
General and saved the life of that poor young fisherman; 
and you, Lemois, rescued my darling miniatures and my 
books. Yes, I have heard all about it. Oh, it was so kind 
of you all and you were so good! Nothing I really loved 
is missing. I have been all the morning feasting my eyes 
on them.” 


ZO? We were inside the Marmouset now, Marc unbutton- 
ing her outer garments, revealing her straight, penguin-shaped 
body clothed in a blouse of mouse-colored corduroy with a 
short skirt to match, her customary red silk scarf about her 
throat, a cheap silver watch with a leather strap hanging 
from the pocket of her blouse her only ornament. 

“Take my cap, please,” and she handed it to the ever 
obsequious Marc, who always seemed to have lost his wits 
and identity in her presence. 

This done she ran her fingers through her fluff of gray 
hair, caught it in a twist with her hand, skewered it with a 
tortoiseshell pin, and with a “So! that’s all over!’’ drew 
up a chair to the blaze and settled herself init, talking all 
the time, the men crowding about her to catch her every 
word. 

‘And now how about that young fisherman, Lemois? Is 
he badly hurt? Hashe adoctor? How long before he gets 


well? Can I go to see him as soon as I get warm? Such a 
brave lad! And all to save my miserable gimcracks.”” 
(Page 17) 


KELLER 


Lemois made her a low bow. ‘‘We could do no less than 
rescue your curios, Madame. Our only fear is that we may 
have left behind something more precious than anything 
we saved.” 

‘‘No, I have not missed a single thing; and it wouldn’t 
make any difference if | had. We love too many things, 
anyway, for our good. As to the house, it is too funny to see 
it. I laughed until I quite lost my breath. Everything is 
sticking out like the quills on a mad hedgehog, and the porch 
steps are smashed flat up against the ceiling. Oh, it is too 
ridiculous! Just fancy! only the shelf in my boudoir is left 
where it used to be and the plants are still blooming away 
as if nothing had happened. But enough ofall this!” and 
she rose from her seat. ‘‘ Take me to see the poor fellow 
at once!”’ 


Z@OF Again Lemois bowed, this time with the greatest defer- 
ence. The exalted rank of his guest was something he never 
lost sight of. ‘‘He is not here, Madame,” he said in an 
apologetic tone. ‘‘I have sent him home to his mother.” 
‘‘Home! to his mother! And after my dispatch? Oh, 
but I could take so much better care of him here! Why did 
you do it?”’ 
’ “For the best of reasons: First, because the Doctor said he 
might go; and then, because I’’—and he lowered his voice 
and glanced around to see if Mignon had by any chance 


slipped into the room—‘‘because it is sometimes dangerous 
to have so good-looking a fellow about,” and he laughed 
knowingly. 


‘So good of you, Lemois,”’ she flashed back. ‘‘So thought- 
ful and considerate! Twenty years ago | might have lost 
my heart, but Sa 

‘“‘Oh, but, Madame, I never for an instant——”’ 
really frightened. 

“Oh, it was not me then!’” And one of her ringing, 
silver laughs gladdened the room. ‘Who, then, pray? 
Certainly not that dear old woman with the white cap 
who Oh, I see!—it’s that pretty little Norman maid. 
Such a winning creature and so modest! Yes, I remember 
her distinctly. But why shouldn't these two people love 
each other? He is brave, and you say he is handsome. 
What better can the girl have?” 

Lemois shrugged his shoulders in a helpless way, but with 
an expression on his face that showed his entire satisfaction 
with his own course. 

Madame read his thoughts and turned upon him, a domi- 
nating ring in her voice: ‘‘And you really mean, Lemois, 
that you are playing jailer and shutting up two hearts in 
different cells?” 

Lemois hesitated and looked away; he seemed non- 
plused for a reply. We held our breaths for his answer. 
“* Ah, Madame,’ he replied slowly, all the fight knocked out 





He was 
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of him, “‘ it isnot best that we discuss it. Better let me know 
what Madame la Marquise will have for dinner; we have 
waited all day until your wishes were known.” 

‘‘Nothing; not a crumb of anything until I find out. about 
theselovers. Did you ever hear anything like it, gentlemen? 
Here are broken heads and broken hearts; here is a charm- 
ing old gentleman, whom I have known for years and whom 
I love dearly, playing bear and ready to eat up both of 
these young lovers; and when I remonstrate he wants to 
know whether I will have my chicken roasted ona spit or 
en casserole! Qh, you are too silly, Lemois!”’ 

‘*But she is like my daughter, Madame,”’ replied Lemois 
humbly and yet with a certain dignity. 

‘‘And, therefore, she mustn’t marry an honest young 
fisherman. Is that what you mean?”’ 

Lemois nodded his head. 

*‘And pray what would you make of her—a Countess?”’ 

A grim smile ruffled the edges of Lemois’s lips as he tried 
again to turn the conversation, but she would not listen. 

‘*No; Isee it all! You want some flat-chested apothecary, 
or some fat clerk, or a notary, or a grocer, or—oh, I know all 
about it! Now, do you go and get your dinner ready; any- 
thing will suit me; and when it is over and Monsieur Herbert 
is firmly settled in his big Chair with the funny heads, listen- 
ing toeverything we say, I am going to tell youa story about 
one of your mismated marriages, and I want you to listen, 
Monsieur Bear, with your terrible growl and your great 
claws and your ugly teeth. No, I won’t take any apologies,” 
and another silver laugh rang through the room. 

‘‘What a pity,’’ she continued after Lemois had left the 
room, ‘‘that people, when they get old, so soon forget what 
their youth has meant tothem! He takes this child, puts a 
soul into her by his kindness, and then, when she becomes a 
woman, builds a fence around her—not for her protection, 
but for hisown pride. It will be so much more honorable, he 
says to himself, for the house of Lemois to have one of his 
waifs honorably settled in an honorable home,” and she 
laughed softly, a twinkle in her eye. ‘‘ Not a word, you will 
please note, about the girl or what she wants, nothing what- 
ever of that kind. And he is such a dear, too, and of so quaint 
and engaging anature. But I won't have it and I’m going to 
tell him so!’’ and her eyes flashed. 


ZOF The dinner that night was all that it should have been, 
Lemois again in the best of humor— nothing ever disturbed 
him for long. Though the Marquise made no other refer- 
ence to the love affair I could see that it was still on her 
mind, for when Mignon entered and began moving about 
the room in her demure, gentle way, her lids lowered, her 
pretty head and throat aglow in the soft light of the candles, 
I saw that Madame was following her every gesture. Once, 
when the girl replenished her plate, the woman of birth as if 
by accident laid her fingers on the serving-woman’s wrist 
and there flashed out of her eyes one of those sympathetic 
glances which only a tender-hearted woman can give, and 
which only another woman, no matter how humble her sta- 
tion, can fully understand. It wasall done so quickly and so 
deftly that I, who alone noticed her glance and the answering 
look in Mignon’s eyes, full of gratitude and reverence, had 
started lest she should betray herself and thus spoil it all. 

With the coffee the chairs were pushed back and Herbert 
seated in his place of honor, and every one with a murmur 
of expectation turned toward our guest. 

‘‘Come, Madame,” said Herbert, “you have a story 
for us.’’ 

‘‘No, not for you,’’ she answered gayly. ‘‘ You are too 
fine and splendid, every one of you. You keep houses from 
tumbling to pieces and rescue lovers and do no end of beau- 
teous things. It is for our dear Lemois here,’’ and she shook 
her head at him in mock reproval, “ who goes about cutting 
and slashing heads and never cares whom he hurts.”’ 

Lemois rose from his chair, put his hand on his shirt-front, 
a favorite gesture of his, bowed humbly and sat down again. 

‘‘Ves, I meanit; and I have just been telling these gentle- 
men that I am going to put a stop to it just as soon as I can 
find out whether this young hero with the broken head is 
worth the saving, and that I shall decide the moment I get 
my eyes on him. Pass me my coffee, Lemois, and give me 
my full share of sugar—three lumps, if you please—and put 
four into your own to sweeten your temper, for you will need 
them all before I get through.” 


ZOF ‘This isa tale of sheer stupidity, one that always 
makes me angry when I thinkof it. I have all my life set my 
face against this idiotic custom in my country of choosing 
wives and husbands. In any walk of life it isa mistake; in 
some walks of life it isa crime. This instance occurred some 
twenty years ago ina little village near Beaumont, where I 
lived when I was a girl. Outside our far gate, leading to the 
best fields, was the house of a peasant who had made some 
thousands of francs by buying calves when they were very 
small, fattening them and driving them to the great markets. 
He was big and coarse, with a red face, small, shrewd eyes, 


’ and a bull neck that showed puffy above his collar. He was 


loud, too, in his talk and could be heard above every one else 
in the crowd when the auction sales were being held in 
the market. 

‘‘The wife was different. She came of the same peasant 
stock, but a strain of gentleness and refinement had somehow 
crept in. In everything she was his opposite—a short 
woman with narrow shoulders and small waist; her voice, 
too, was low and soft and she herself of so kindly and even a 
temper that her neighbors loved her as much as they hated 
her husband. And then there was a daughter—no sons— 
just one daughter. With her my acquaintance with the 
family began, and but for her I should have known nothing 
of what I am going to tell you. 

‘It all came about through a little féte my father gave, 
to which the neighbors and some of the landowners were 
invited. You know all about these festivities, of course; it 
is always necessary to do something of the kind every year, 
and my dear father never forgot it and always did his best to 
make the people enjoy it. On this occasion the idea came 
into my head that it would be something of a novelty if I 
arranged a dance of the young people with a Maypole and 
garlands after one of the Watteau paintings in our home, 
something that had never been done before, but which, if 
done at all, must be carried out properly. Sol sent to Paris 
to get the costumes—the wide hats, petticoats and all, with 
the small-clothes for the men—and started out to find my 
material. 

**One of my maids had told me of this girl, and as she lived 
nearest I stopped there first. Well, the father came into the 
room and blustered out a welcome; then the mother with a 
curtsy and a smile wiped out the man’s odious impression, 
thanking me for coming; and then the girl walked in, the 


living counterpart of her mother, only the fine strain in her - 


blood had so filtered through her personality that she had 
blossomed into a lovely young person without a trace of the 
peasant about her. I could not take my eyes from her, she 
was so gentle and modest, her api reaching mine timidly, 
the lids trembling like a butterfly afraid to alight; oh, a very 
charming and lovely creature, an astonishing creature, really, 
to be the daughter of such a man! Before the visit was over 
I had determined to make her my prima donna; she should 
lead the procession and open the dance with some gallant of 
her choice, a promise which was received with delight by the 
family, the girl being particularly pleased, especially with the 
last part of it; and so I left them and kept on my rounds 
through the village and outlying district.” 


LOZ ‘It was a lovely summer day—in June, if I remem- 
ber—too late for Maypoles, but I didn’t care; and long before 
the hour arrived our bes was thronged and our stables and 
paddocks crowded with the carts and vehicles of the peasants 
and their sons and daughters. My father had provided a 
tent where the young people should change their clothes, but 
I took my little prima donna up into my own room, and my 
maid and I dressed her at our leisure. She had the dearest, 
trimmest little figure as she stood before me in her stiff stays 
and cheap woolen skirt, her shoulders so temptingly dimpled, 
the throat and neck exquisitely modeled—a modeling only 
seen in a beautifully formed girl just bursting into woman- 
hood. And then her hair! What a lot of it there was when it 
was all combed out, and of so richa brown with a thread of 
gold here and there where the light struck it; and more than 
all, her deep, sapphire-blue eyes. Oh, you cannot think how 
lovely they were—eyes that drank you all in until you were 
lost in their depth, like a well holding and refreshing you! 

“And so we dressed her up: leghorn hat, petticoats, tiny 
slippers on her tiny feet—and they were tiny—even to her 
shepherdess crook, until she looked as if she had just stepped 
out of one of Watteau’s canvases. 

‘‘And you may be sure she had her innings! The young 
fellows, as well as the older ones, went wild over her and even 
some of our own gentry tried to make love to her, so I heard 
next day. When all was ready she picked out her own 

artner, as I had promised—a straight, well-built, honest- 
aced young peasant whom she called ‘Henri,’ a year or two 
her senior, and who, I learned, was the son of a poor farmer 
whose land adjoined her father’s, but whose flocks and herds 
consisted of but one cow and a few pigs. In his pearl-gray 
short-clothes and jacket, slashed sleeves and low-cut shoes 
he looked amazingly well, and I did not blame her for her 
choice. Indeed she could not have done better, so well were 
they matched in their borrowed plumes.” 


LOZ ‘‘And now comes a curious thing. So puffed up was 
that big animal of a father over the impression the girl had 
made, and so proud was he over the offers he received shortly 
after for her hand—among them one from a fellow-herdsman 
twenty years her senior—that he immediately began to put 
on airs of distinction. A man with such a daughter, he said 
to himself, was also a man of weight and prominence in the 
community; he, therefore, had certain duties to perform. 
This was his only child; moreover, was he not rich, being 
the owner of more than one hundred head of cattle, and did 
he not have money in the bank? Loyette—have I told you 
her name was Loyette?—should marry no one of the young 
fellows about her; he had other and higher views for her. 
What these views were nobody knew, but one thing was 
certain, and that was that Henri, whom she loved with all her 
heart and who had danced with heraround the Maypole, was 
forbidden the house. The excuse was that his people were 
not of her class; that they were poor, his father being—oh, 
the same story which has been told thousands of times and 
will continue to be told as long as there are big, thick-necked 
fathers who lay down the law with their sledge-hammer 
fists, and ambitious old gentlemen,” here she cut her eye at 
Lemois, ‘“‘who try to wheedle you with their flimsy argu- 
ments—arguments which they would have thrown in your 
face had you tried it on them when they were young. The 
father forgot, of course—just as they all forget—that she 
was precisely the same young girl with precisely the same 
heart before the féte as she was after it; that every rag on 
her back I had given her; that her triumph was purely a 
matter of chance—my going to his house first and thus 
finding her, and that next day she had milked the cows and 
polished the tins just as she had done since she was old 
enough to help her mother. 

“Again that old story! The mother begged and pleaded, 
the girl drowned herself in tears, but the father stormed on. 
Poor Henri peeped over the fence at Loyette when she went 
milking or met her clandestinely on the path behind the 
cowsheds, and everybody was wretched for months trying 
to make water run uphill. 

“Then Loyette confided in me. I had started to walk to 
the village and she had seen me cross the broad road and had 
followed. Poor child! I can see her now, the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks as she poured out her heart; how she 
and Henri had always loved each other; how fine and brave 
and truthful he was and how kind and noble—emptying her 
soul of her most precious secret, the story of her first love, a 
story, gentlemen’’—here the Marquise’s voice dropped to a 
tone of infinite tenderness—‘‘ which the angels bend their 
ears to catch, for there is nothing more holy or more sublime. 

“T listened, her hand in mine—we were about the same 
ageand I could, therefore, the better understand—her pretty 
blue eyes like wet violets searching for my own; and when 
her story was all told I comforted her as best I could, telling 
her what I firmly believed—that no father with a spark of 
tenderness in his heart could be obdurate for long, and not to 
worry, that true love like hers would always win its way; 
whereupon she dried her eyes, kissed my hand and I left her.”’ 


LOZ ‘What happened I did not know, for I went to Paris 
shortly after and was married myself and did not return to 
my old home for some years thereafter. Then one day in the 
effort to pick up the threads of the old life I had left there 
suddenly popped into my mind Loyette’s love story. I sent 
at once for one of the old servants who had lived with us 
before I was born. 

‘“* And Loyette, the girl with the big, ugly father—did he 
relent and did she marry the young fellow she was in love 
with 2?’ 

‘“* No, Madame,’ she answered sadly, with a shake of the 
head; ‘she married the cattleman Marceaux, and a sad mess 
they made of it, for he was old enough then to be her father 
and is now half paralyzed and goes around in a wheel- 
chair, and there are no children, and Loyette, who was so 
pretty and so happy, must follow him about like a dog tied 
to a blind man, and she never laughs the whole livelong day. 





That was her father’s work; he made her do it and now she 
must pay the price.’ 

‘“** And what became of the pig of a father?’ I had hated 
him before; I loathed him now. 

*** Dead; so is her mother.’ 

““* And the young fellow?’ 

“**He had to do his service and was gone three years; and 
when he came back it was too late.’ 

““*Well, but why did shé give in?’ I asked. 

““*Don’t they all have to give in at last? Did the husband 
not settle the farm on her, and fifty head of cattle and the 
pasturage and barns? Is not that better than digging in the 
field, bending over washboards all day, and breaking your 
back hanging out the clothes? How did she know he would 
be only a sick child in a wheel-chair, and this a year after 
his marriage?’ 

““* And what did the young fellow do?’ 

“‘*What could he do? It was all over when he came back. 
And now he never laughs any more and will look at none of 
the women; and it isa pity, for he is prosperous and can well 
take care of a wife.’ 

“T had it all now, just as plainas day. They had tricked 
the girl into a marriage, had maligned the young fellow in 
the same cowardly way, and had embittered them both for 
life. I resolved tosee Loyette for myself. If it were true that 
so sweet and innocent a creature could be either bribed or 
frightened into marrying a man twenty years her senior 
when her heart was wholly another’s I should lose faith in 
girl nature; and I have looked into many young hearts in 
my time. So the next day I mounted my horse, took my 
groom and rode over to see her; her cripple of a hus- 
band had bought another and a larger farm some twenty 
kilometers away. - 

‘“‘T shall never forget what I found. In front of the low 
door of a Norman farmhouse of the better class sat a gray- 
haired, shriveled man with a blanket across his knees, his 
face of that dirty, ash-colored hue which denotes disease and 
constant pain. My coming made some stir, for he had seen 
me making my way ages the orchard and had recognized 
my groom, and at his call his wife ran out to welcome me. 
My young beauty was now a thin, utterly disheartened and 
wornout woman, who looked twice her age and on whose face 
was stamped the hallmark of suffering and sorrow. The 
brown-gold hair, the white teeth and the deep blue eyes were 
there, but everything else was a wreck.” 


LOZ ‘‘ When the horses were led away and I had expressed 
my sympathy for the cripple I led her inside the house, shut 
the door and drew up a chair beside her. 

““*Now tell me the whole story—not your suffering, nor 
his—I see that in your faces; but how it could all happen. 
The last time you talked to me we were girls together; we 
are girls now.’ 

““*Madame la Marquise,’ she began, ‘I 

““*No, not Madame la Marquise,’ I interrupted, taking 
her hand in mine; ‘just one woman talking to another. 
Whose fault was it, yours or Henri’s?’ 

“*Neither. They lied about him; they said he would 
never come back; then when he did not write and no news 
came of him, and I was wild and crazy with grief, they told 
me more things of which I won’t speak; and one of the old 
women in the village, who wanted him for her granddaughter, 
laughed and said it was true and that she didn’t mind and 
nobody else should; and then all the time he’—and she 
pointed in the direction of the cripple—‘ was coming, and he 
was kind and sympathetic and good to me, I must say—and 
is now—and my heart was worn out, and they took me to 
the church, and it was all over. 

‘“* And then the next month Henri came back from 
Algiers, where he had been ill in the hospital, and came 
straight here and sat down in that chair over there and looked 
about him, and then he said: “I would not have come home if 
I had known how things were; I’d rather have been shot. I 
can’t give you all this,’’ and he pointed to the furniture, 
‘‘and you didn’t want them when we first loved each other.” 

‘** And then he told me how often he had written, and we 
hunted through my father’s big closet—he had died that 
year and so had my dear mother—and there we found all 
Henri’s letters tied together with a string and not one of 
them opened.’ 

‘““*What did you do?’ I asked. 

““*T went at once to my husband and told him everything. 
He burst into a great rage and the two had hard words, and 
then the next day he was out in the field and the sun was 
very hot and he was brought home and has been as you see 
him ever since.’ 

‘“** And where is Henri?’ 

‘““*He is here on the farm. When the Doctor gave my 
husband no hope of ever being well again my husband sent 
for Henri and begged his pardon for what he had said, saying 
he wanted no one to hate him now that he could not live; 
that all Henri had done was to love me as a man should love 
a woman, and that, if I would be willing, Henri should take 
care of the farm and keep it for me. This was four years ago 
and Henri is still here, and my husband has never changed. 
When the weather is good Henri puts him in a chair we 
bought in Rouen, with wheels, and pushes him about under 
the apple trees, and every night he comes in and sits beside 
him and goes over the accounts and tells him of the day’s 
work—and then goes back home, six kilometers away, to his 
mother’s, where he lives.’”’ 





LOZ? Madame la Marquise paused, a thoughtful, wholly 
absorbed expression on her face. Lemois, who had listened 
to every word of the strange narrative with his gaze 
fastened upon her, made no sound, nor did he move. 

Madame continued, her voice rising in intensity as the 
story drew to a close: ‘‘And now listen to the rest. Two 
years later the poor cripple passed away and the next spring 
she and Henriwere married. The last time she came to me 
she brought her child with her, a baby in arms; but the 
dazzling light of young motherhood did not shine in her 
eyes. The baby had come and she was glad, but that was 
all. They are both alive today, sitting in the twilight, their 
youth gone, robbed of the joy of making the first nest 
together, meeting life second-hand, as it were, content to 
be alive and to be left alone. 

“As for me, knowing the whole story, I had only a deep, 
bitter, intense sense of outrage. I still have it whenever I 
think of her wrongs. God is over all and pardons us almost 
every sin we commit—even without our asking, I some- 
times think—but the men and women who, for pride’s 
sake, rob a young girl of a true and honorable love have shut 
themselves out of Heaven.” 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 
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A FOREWORD: In all that has teen 
written of Charles Dickens in connection 
with the centenary of his birthin February, 
no picture given of him can be more faith- 
ful, more loving and more intimate than 
that contributed in 1892 to THE LADIES’ 
HoME JouRNAL by his eldest, and, as many 


Thousands are readers of the magazine 
now who were not readers then, and the 
Editors have felt that it would be timely to 
republish the tenderest and most interest- 
ing of the daughter’s pictures of her father 
in his home life, as a man, as a husband 
and as a father. 

The third and ast of these articles is 
given here. Together these three articles 
give a wonderfully intimate picture of the 
man Dickens. Tyg EpITors OF 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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came running up to me and implored me 
to help him find his wife, who was after- 
ward found dead. No imagination can 
conceive the ruin of the carriages, or the 
extraordinary weights under which the 
people were lying, or the complications 
into which they were twisted up among 
iron and wood, and mud and water. I 
am keeping very quiet here.” 


How the Accident Affected Him 


HIS letter was written from ‘‘Gad’s 

Hill’’ four days after the accident. 
We were spared any anxiety about our 
father, as we did not hear of the accident 
until after we were with him in London. 
With his usual care and thoughtfulness 
he had telegraphed to his friend, Mr. 
Wills, to summon us to town to meet 
him. The letter continues: “I have, I 
don’t know what to call it, constitutional 
(I suppose) presence of mind, and was 
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Y FATHER gave his last reading 
in St. James’s Hall, London, on 
the fifteenth of March. The pro- 





gram included ‘‘The Christmas Carol”’ 
and the “ Trial’’ from ‘‘ Pickwick.”” The 
hall was packed by an enormous audi- 
ence, who greeted him with all the 
warmth which their personal affection 
for the reader inspired. We all felt very 
anxious for him, fearing that the excite- 
ment and emotion which must attend 
upon his public farewell would have a bad 
effect uponhim. But it had noimmediate 
result, at any rate, much to our relief. 


Last Words Spoken in Public 


I DO not think that my father ever read 
with more ability than on this, his last 
appearance. Mr. Forster writes: ‘‘The 
charm of his reading was at its height 
when he shut the volume of ‘ Pickwick’ 
and spoke in his own person. He said 
that for fifteen years he had been reading 
his own books to audiences whose sen- 
sitive and kindly recognition of them had 
given him instruction and enjoyment in 
his art such as few men could have had; 
but that he nevertheless thought it well 
now to retire upon older associations, 
and in future to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the calling which first made 
him known. ‘In but two short weeks 
from this time I hope that you may enter 
in your own homes on a new series of 
readings, at which my assistance will be 
indispensable; but from these garish 
lights I vanish now, forevermore, with a 
heartfelt, grateful, respectful, affectionate 
farewell.’”’ 

There was a dead silence as my father 
turned away, much moved; and then 
came from the audience such a burst and 
tumult of cheers and applause as were 
almost too much to bear, mixed as they 
were with personal love and affection for 
the man before them. 

He returned to ‘‘Gad’s Hill,’’ happy 
and hopeful, under the temporary im- 
provement which the rest and peace of 
his home brought him, and he settled 
down to his new book, ‘‘ Edwin Drood,”’ 
with increased pleasure and interest. 

His last public appearances were in 
April. On the fifth he took the chair at 
the news-venders’ dinner. On the thirtieth he returned 
thanks for ‘‘Literature”’ at the Royal Academy banquet. 
In this speech he alluded to the death of his old friend, 
Mr. Daniel Maclise, winding up thus: ‘‘ No artist, of what- 
soever denomination, I make bold to say, ever went to 
his rest leaving a golden memory more pure from dross, or 
having devoted himself with a truer chivalry to the art 
goddess whom he worshiped.’’ These words, with the old, 
true, affectionate ring in them, were the last spoken by my 
father in public. 





















He is in a Serious Railroad Accident 


BOUT 1865 my father’s health had begun to give way, a 
peculiar affection of the foot, which frequently caused 
him the greatest agony and suffering, appearing about this 
time. Its real cause—overwork—was not suspected either 
by his physicians or himself, his vitality seeming something 
which could not wear out; but, although he was so active 
and full of energy, he was never really strong, and found 
soon that he must take more in the way of genuine recrea- 
tion. He wrote me from France about this time: ‘‘ Before 
I went away I had certainly worked myself into a damaged 
state. But the moment I got away I began, thank God, to 
get well. I hope to profit from this experience, and to make 
future dashes from my desk before I need them.”’ 

It was while on his way home after this trip that he was in 
a railroad accident, and his heart was never in good condition 
after that accident. It occurred on the ninth of June, a date 
which five years later was the day of his death. 

He wrote describing his experiences: ‘I was in the only 
carriage which did not go over into the stream. It was 
caught upon the turn by some of the ruin of the bridge, 
and became suspended and balanced in an apparently impos- 
sible manner. Two ladies were my fellow-passengers, an old 
one and a young one. This is exactly what passed—you may 
judge from it the length of our suspense: Suddenly we were 
off the rail and beating the ground as the car of a half- 
emptied balloon might. The old lady cried out ‘My God!’ 
and the young one screamed. I caught hold of them both 
(the old lady sat opposite, and the young one on my Ieft) 
and said: ‘We can't help ourselves, but we can be quiet and 
composed. Pray, don’t cry out!’ The old lady immediately 
answered: ‘Thank you; rely upon me. Upon my soul I will 
be quiet.’ We were then all tilted down together in a corner 
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By Mamie Dickens 


Eldest Daughter of Charles Dickens 


not the least fluttered at the time. I 
instantly remembered that I had the MS. 
of a number with me, and clambered 
back into the carriage for it. But in 
writing these scanty words of recollection 
I feel the shake, and am obliged to stop.” 

We heard afterward how helpful he 
had been at the time, ministering to the 
dying! How calmly and tenderly he 
cared for the suffering ones about him! 

But he never recovered entirely from 
the shock. More than a year later he 
writes: ‘‘It is remarkable that my watch 
(a special chronometer) has never gone 
quite correctly since, and to this day 
there sometimes comes over me, on a 
railway and in a hansom-cab, or any sort 
of conveyance, for a few seconds, a 
vague sense of dread that I have no 
power to check. It comes and passes, 
but I cannot prevent its coming.”’ 

I have often seen this dread come 
upon him, and on one occasion, which I 
especially recall, while we were on our 
way from London to our little country 
station, ‘‘Higham,”’ where the carriage 
was to meet us, my father suddenly 
clutched the arms of the railway carriage 
seat, while his face grew ashy pale and 
great drops of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead, and, though he tried hard 
to master the dread, it was so strong 
that he had to leave the train at the next 
station. The accident had left its im- 
pression upon the memory, and it was 
destined never to be effaced. The hours 
spent upon railroads were thereafter often 
hours of pain to him. I realized this 
while traveling with him, and no amount 
of assurance could dispel the feeling. 





At Home After His American Tour 


'ARLY in May of 1868 we had him 
safely back with us from his Amer- 
ican tour, greatly strengthened and in- 
vigorated by his ocean journey home, 
and I think he was never happier at 
‘‘Gad’s Hill’? than during his last two 
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of the carriage, which then stopped. I said to them there- 
upon: ‘You may be sure nothing worse can happen; our 
danger must be over. Will you remain here without stirring 
while I get out of the window?’ They both answered quite 
collectedly ‘Yes,’ and I got out without the least notion 
what had happened. Fortunately I got out with great 
caution and stood upon the step. 

“Looking down I saw the bridge gone and nothing below 
me but the line of rail. Some people in the two other com- 
partments were madly trying to plunge out at a window, 
and had no idea that there was an open, swampy field fifteen 
feet down below them, and nothing else. The two guards 
(one with his face cut) were running up and down on the 
down track of the bridge (which was not torn up) quite 
wildly. I called out to them: ‘Look at me! Do stop an 
instant, and look at me, and tell me whether you don’t 
know me?’ One of them answered: ‘We know you very 
well, Mr. Dickens.’ ‘Then,’ I said, ‘my good fellow, for 
God’s sake, give me your key, and send one of those laborers 
here, and I’llempty this carriage.’ We did it quite safely, by 
means of a plank or two, and when it was done I saw all the 
rest of the train, except the two baggage vans, down in the 
stream. 

“T got into the carriage again for my brandy-flask, took 
off my traveling hat for a basin, climbed down the brick- 
work, and filled my hat with water. Suddenly I came upon 
a staggering man covered with blood (I think he must have 
been flung clean out of his carriage), with such a frightful 
cut across the skull that I couldn’t bear to look at him. I 
poured some water over his face and gave him some to 
drink, then gave him some brandy and laid him down on 
the grass. He said, ‘I am gone,’ and died afterward. Then 
I stumbled over a lady lying on her back against a little 
pollard tree, with the blood streaming over her face (which 
was lead color) in a number of distinct little streams from 
the head. I asked her if she could swallow a little brandy, 
and she just nodded, and I gave her some and left her for 
somebody else. The next time I passed her she was dead. 
Then a man examined atthe inquest yesterday (who evi- 
dently had not the least remembrance of what really passed) 
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years there. 

During that time we had a succession 
of guests, and none were more honored 
nor more heartily welcomed than his 
American friends. The first of these to come, if I remember 
rightly, was Mr. Longfellow, with his daughters. 

Between the comings and goings of visitors there were 
delightfully quiet eveningsat home, spent during the summer 
on our lovely porch, or walking about the garden, until 
“‘traytime,’’ ten o’clock. When the cooler nights came we 
had music in the drawing-room, and it is my happiness now 
to remember on how many evenings I played and sang all his 
favorite songs and tunes to my father during these last 
winters while he would listen while he smoked or read, or, in 
his more usual fashion, paced upand downthe room. I never 
saw him more peacefully contented than at these times. 

There were always ‘‘improvements’’—as my father used 
to call his alterations—being made at ‘‘Gad’s Hill,’”’ and 
each improvement was supposed to be the last. As each 
was completed my sister—who was always a constant visitor 
and an exceptionally dear one to my father—would have to 
come down and inspect, and as each was displayed my 
father would say to her most solemnly: ‘‘ Now, Katie, you 
behold your parent’s latest and last achievement.’’ These 
last ‘“‘improvements’’ became quite a joke between them. 

The last “improvement’’—in truth, the very last—was 
the building of a conservatory between the drawing and 
dining rooms. My father was more delighted with this than 
with any previous alteration. The chalet, too, which he 
used in summer as his study, was another favorite spot at his 
favorite ‘‘Gad’s Hill.” 


He Meets Queen Victoria 


ad THE early months of 1870 we moved up to London, as 
my father had decided to give twelve farewell readings 
there. He had the sanction of the late Sir Thomas Watson 
to this undertaking, on condition that there should be no 
railway journeys in connection with them. While we were 
in London he made many private engagements, principally, 
I know, on my account. I was presented at the Drawing- 
room that spring, a short time after my father had been 
presented to Queen Victoria. At her request Mr. Arthur 
Helps (afterwards Sir Arthur Helps) presented my father to 
her. She granted him along audience, which he appreciated 
greatly, and which I think she must have enjoyed, as she 
sent him afterward her book on the “Highlands,” and, 
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ried couple, except a 
favored few, there comes 
acrisis—sometimes more than 
one—when on the tact of hus- 
band or wife, or both, depends 
the strengthening or the 
weakening of the tie that 
binds them. Sometimes the 
crisis is a small one and some- 
times a great one; it may 
never be mentioned between 
them, or it may be the subject 
of solemn discussion; it may 
be discerned by one and not 
enter at all into the con- 
sciousness of the other; it 
may be elusive or obvious, but 
it is almost sure to come. If 
it is properly treated it means 
for the husband and wife an 
increased richness of living; if it is badly handled there 
may result a failure in sympathy and understanding; a 
subtle spiritual disunion, which, while it may not affect the 
outward holding fast of the tie, may nevertheless mean a 
negative failure in the highest things of love. 





[ied life of every mar- 
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Z@OZ To the Allens the crisis came in one of its most 
obvious forms. They had been married for four years. 
Charlotte was three years old and the twin boys one year. 
The latter had been very ill for the first ten months of their 
lives, and Charlotte, too, had been far from well, and both 
parents were feeling the reaction. 

“Before I was engaged to you,” Scott told Ethel on one 
of the nights when they had watched alternately by the side 
of their babies, ‘‘I used to long for romance. It seemed to 
me as if I couldn’t go on in the humdrum way of dressing 
and breakfasting at certain hours, then working certain 
hours; and having always the same kind of work and meet- 
ing the same people and hearing them say the same things. 
I wanted something to happen.”’ 

Ethel did not smile back at him. She sat drooped and 
haggard, her zest gone, beside her little sick boys. 

““You mean that you want something romantic to happen 
now?’’ she asked wearily. 

‘‘The contrary. It isn’t that my thirst for romance was 
satisfied when I was married. I dare say I was too busy 
living romance to think about it. Now I get all the excite- 
ment I want rushing home to find out what has happened 
while I have been gone, and which of the children is sickest 
this time, and hurrying to the drug store for some remedy — 
and then settling the drug bill at the end of the month.” 

‘“‘T suppose other people go through it too,” Ethel said. 

‘“‘T dare say some of them do,” he replied, stooping to kiss 
her cheek; ‘‘and of course it’s worth it, and I wouldn’t 
change; but I’d like a halt to be called. I’d like to find 
something those boys could eat, and I’d like Charlotte to 
give up her habits of indigestion and colic. I don’t believe 
children were so sickly when I was a child.” 

Ethel did not answer. She knew that their nerves were 
‘“jangled.’”’ Scott went to bed at the other end of the flat, 
and she sat up by her fretful babies, reflecting that neither 
she nor her husband had had an unbroken night’s sleep 
since the twins had come. Scott went to work tired in the 
morning and came home tired at night, falling asleep in his 
chair unless one of the children was crying. She sewed or 
darned beside him until she went to bed, Scott following her 
when he awoke from his nap in the chair. During the night 
one of the children, if not all three, was sure to require atten- 
tion frequently. Nobody came to see them any more except 
Ethel’s mother and sister-in-law, nor did they ever go any- 
where. They were too tired, and even if they had not been 
it would not have been safe to leave their ailing children. 


ZO? But now matters had changed. A food had at last 
been found which suited the twins, and for two months they 
had been gaining steadily in weight without a single relapse. 
Gradually their bad habit of waking in the night had been 
discontinued. When they were hungry they cried lustily 
enough, but the fretful note of sickness had gone; they were 
normal, healthy babies. Charlotte, too, was feeling the 
effect of the improved physical tone of the family. 

Scott and Ethel showed their relief from anxiety in differ- 
ent ways. Ethel fell into a dull, apathetic state. In the 
morning she dressed Charlotte and poured Scott’s coffee, 
and when he was gone she bathed and dressed the twins. 
Then if the latter were quiet she shut Charlotte to play in 
her own little room and lay down and slept again. She did 
her housework wearily, and took the children out for an 
airing. If she sat with them in the little park she was prone 
to doze. Once, except for an agile policeman, she would 
have lost Charlotte under the wheels of a passing automobile. 

In the afternoon, while the children took their nap, she 
slept again. Usually they required a good deal of attention 
until the dinner hour approached, so that she was almost too 
tired to dress for Scott. If she did change it was not to a 
fresh gown, for she had been too exhausted and harassed to 
buy new clothes. In the evening over her sewing she did 
her best to keep awake and talk to Scott, but she scarcely 
heard half he said. And if, after some cessation of talk 
between them, he asked her a question, it was sometimes two 
or three minutes before she realized what he said and made 
reply. Often she fell asleep over her mending. The long 
strain she had been under had completely worn her out. 

Scott, on the contrary, after a few nights of unbroken 
sleep showed his reaction by an increased liveliness. He 
had a renewed zest in his work, a renewed joy in his children 
if they were good—though if they cried his nerves showed 
the strain. He was concerned that Ethel seemed so dull. 

“* Look here, dear,” he said; ‘‘ you need enlivening. Let’s 
go to the theater.”’ 

‘“‘The theater?’’ said Ethel with a shudder. ‘Sit through 
a long play with all those lights glaring and people on the 
stage talking and talking? Oh, Scott, no!’ Then, as he 
stared at her, she added: ‘I know I used to love the 
theater, dear, and I know I shall again; but just now it 
would wear on me.” 

‘““A concert then?” he suggested. 


‘“My ear drums couldn’t stand the music.”’ 

“Very well, dear,’’ said Scott soberly; ‘‘then I'll sit at 
home with you and read you to sleep if you like.”’ 

Ethel sighed. She wished they wanted to do the same 
thing. She would do as Scott wanted if she really had the 
strength, but she had not. For the first time in all their 
married life it occurred to her that it would be only fair to 
Scott if each went his and her own way. 

“I’m sure you need a change, Scott,’’ she said. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go to the theater tomorrow night? You could ask 
one of the men at the office to go with you.”’ 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t get any of them to go tomorrow 
night. There’s a stag dinner to be given for Sievers.” 

“‘Didn’t they ask you?”’ 

‘Of course they did.” 

Ethel smiled at him with her old girlish sweetness. ‘‘ Take 
back your regrets and go, dear,”’ she said; ‘‘and then ask 
some one of them to accompany you to the theater, say, 
Saturday night. You can sleep late on Sunday morning, for 
I'll see that the children don’t disturb you; and when you 
tell me about it I'll like it just as much as if I had been there.”’ 


ZOF So it turned out that Ethel and Scott began to take 
their pleasures separately. Her great resource was to be 
physically as comfortable as she could with nothing tight 
at her neck or waist or wrists, and to sleep like one of her own 
babies. The result was that she fell into an untidy habit of 
dressing. Her figure lost its trimness, and, though her strength 
slowly came back, on the surface she was still showing dull- 
ness and apathy. At first Scott spent only one evening away 
from home, but about the time he began to feel his renewed 
zest in gayety and relaxation Kitty Kane and her husband 
came to live in the apartment just above Ethel. Kitty Kane 
had been Kitty Sievers, an old-time friend of Ethel’s. She had 
married, soon after the Allens married, a man whose business 
took him away from home two or three days in a week. She 
expressed the greatest joy at being so near Ethel, who would 
be such company for her when Jack was away. 

Ethel, however, proved somewhat of a disappointment 
to her vivacious friend. She was too tired to read or to 
go calling or shopping, or even walking. She was never 
dressed when Kitty ran down in the morning, and she was 
rarely ever dressed when Kitty ran down in the afternoon. 
Kitty was afraid to bring any of her friends in to call for 
fear of enduring a long wait while Ethel was making herself 
fit to be seen. 

It was only old-time affection that urged Kitty to rely at 
all on Ethel, for she was a gay little soul who attracted 
plenty of people. Whether Jack were at home or away some 
one was always in her apartment in the evening, and Ethel, 
over her workbasket, could hear the soft sounds of the piano 
or of singing. 

‘‘Let’s go up, won’t you?” Scott asked one evening. 
““They sound as if they were having good times.”’ 

Ethel yawned and said: ‘‘I’d have to put on another dress. 
You go up.” 

“But I left you alone last night,’”’ Scott demurred. He 
put down his paper, however, and was evidently listening to 
the pleasant sounds above. 

“‘What does that matter? Do go, Scott. I sha’n’t mind 
being alone.” 

When Scott had gone Ethel was surprised to find how 
little she minded being by herself. In the evenings nowadays 
she felt under a slight strain as if she ought to entertain 
Scott; he was so restless, so anxious to make up for the long 
months of dullness, that she felt as if she should amuse him 
with bright talk, yet bright talk was quite beyond her. 

Scott came back in an hour so animated and sparkling 
that she was glad she had sent him off. He told her there 
were people there whom they both knew, people who met 
with Kitty every Thursday, and he and Ethel had been 
asked for the next week, and he had accepted provisionally. 

When next week came, however, Ethel could not go. It 
was the maid’s night out, and some one must stay with the 
babies. She urged Scott to go; she would be quite contented 
alone, she said. Thus easily Scott fell into the habit of 
spending Thursdays in Kitty’s apartment and going to the 
theater on Saturday nights, sometimes with his young 
brother-in-law, sometimes with one of the office men, some- 
times alone. Ethel felt no regret; it did him good and it 
helped her to rest. 

Cne Thursday night Scott came home about eleven. 
Ethel waked when he came into the room and asked him 
sleepily if he had enjoyed himself. He told her something 
of what they had been doing and then added that Jack had 
tickets for the theater the next night, but was called out of 
town. Would Ethel mind if he took Kitty? It was a play 
he had always wanted to see. Ethel said of course she didn’t 
mind, and then she went to sleep. 


OF She was asleep in more than one way, and it was not 
for several weeks that she awoke. Her mother and father 
and Ada called early one Thursday evening. A little after 
eight the music began upstairs, and thereafter Scott showed 
slight signs of restlessness. 

““Run along, dear,’’ Ethel said; ‘‘ we'll excuse you.” 

‘‘Oh, have you an engagement ?’’ Mrs. Winton asked. 

“Scott has; I can’t leave the children. It’s with Kitty.” 

‘We ought to get the maid to go out some other night,” 
Scott remarked, “‘but Ethel doesn’t care for fun any more. 
Sleep is finer than any amusement you could offer her.”’ 

“Your father and I will stay with the children tonight,” 
offered Mrs. Winton. ‘‘ You and Ada go up, if only for a little 
while. It looks better.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s only Kitty; the looks don’t matter,” 
laughed Ethel. But there was slight effort in the laughter. 

‘““Yes, come along, girls,’’ Scott seconded. 

‘‘But I'd have to change my dress,”’ Ethel objected. 

““Do go,” urged Ada; “I'll hook it up for you in two 
seconds.”’ 

As she helped her sister-in-law Ada reflected that the 
gown Ethel was putting on, a dingy black crépe de chine, 
was little better than the one she was putting off. She said 
nothing, but puffed out a lock of Ethel’s pretty brown hair 
and slapped her cheeks softly to see if she could bring back 
the old-time pink glow. 

By the time Ethel had been upstairs fifteen minutes her 
awakening was well under way. Scott was very much at 
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When Ethel Woke Up 
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home with these people and she was not, though a few 
months before she had known them quite as well as he had. 
They were full of little allusions to their associations during 
the past season, of which she missed the point. She felt 
stupid, unable to say anything interesting. The people who 
talked to her did so, she felt, from friendship for Scott and 
not for her. She felt sadly out of this circle which her own 
husband was enjoying to the uttermost. But for Ada, as 
well as for Kitty, who was all attention, she would have felt 
quite deserted. She saw how shabby her dress was in com- 
parison to the dresses of the other women. As the talk and 
laughter went on she recalled that Scott left her now three 
nights a week. Every few days he took Kitty somewhere, 
or went somewhere to call for her—Kitty, whom he had 
once called such a frivolous person. It was quite right; 
indeed it was she herself who had brought affairs to this 
pass—and still! Ethel’s poor little heart ached. She was 
full of a bitter self-pity. Was it her fault that she had 
become all worn out bearing children and tending them 
in illness? Was she to blame that she was stupid, and too 
tired to dress well? Must there be one strain after another, 
with no time in between in which to rest? 

She and Ada left rather early. Scott made as if to accom- 
pany them, but Ethel urged him to stay. She felt as if she 
did not want to be alone with Scott again until she had had 
time to think. 


ZOZ On the way downstairs Ada said: ‘Ethel, dear, my 
dressmaker is due next week. Do you want me to send her 
to you instead? I’m in no hurry.” 

Ethel was about to refuse wearily when something in 
Ada’s tone arrested her attention. Did Ada think she had 
been wrong to let Scott have a gay time even if she couldn’t ? 
Was Ada blaming her? Ada was all kindness, she knew; 
was there in this suggestion of the dressmaker a hint not 
only of blame, but also of solution? 

‘“Why, yes,” she agreed, ‘‘and thank you, Ada; you’re 
the best sister in the world.” 

“T’ll do your shopping for you,’’ Ada offered. ‘‘ You 
must make it as easy for yourself as you can. My dress- 
maker sews very quickly, and she'll soon have everything 
ready for your trip.” 

‘My trip?” asked Ethel. 

‘Why, yes—I suppose you’re going away to rest? You 
certainly need a change. It’s two years now since you’ve 
been anywhere, and the twins are quite safe to leave.” 

“‘T suppose they are,’’ agreed Ethel. 

She had much food for reflection that evening before 
Scott came in. When he did arrive, rather late, she pre- 
tended she was asleep; but all night long she planned rather 
than slept. The dressmaker and she would make a ward- 
robe which would remind Scott of old times; then she would 
leave the children in the care of her mother, who would spend 
the days with them. Scott could take care of them at night. 
It would be good for him to have a little family responsibility 
once more. Meantime she would go away toa farm and rest 
hard and think of nothing disturbing for three weeks. Then 
life must be made over. 


They were three lonely weeks for Scott. He felt the 
responsibility of the children, and he missed Ethel at the 
breakfast-table and the dinner-table. In the evening he 
missed her silent presence by the workbasket, but he missed 
quite as much the music and laughter upstairs which he had 
to forego. He was not wholly aware of this second lack, and 
it was one that lessened as the days passed and the habit 
grew on him of going in every half-hour or so to see that his 
children were safe and needed nothing. Somehow as he 
stood by the side of the little ones he thought with increased 
longing of that tired, patient face of his wife bending over 
her mending while he read or otherwise amused himself. 


ZO Ethel came home rested, and, by mighty but success- 
ful effort, in her manner she was quite the old, radiant Ethel 
of the early married days. She arrived on a Wednesday, 
and she and Scott spent that evening together, Ethel full 
of lively talk of the people among whom her vacation had 
been spent. The next evening she remarked at dinner that 
she had asked the maid to take care of the children, and 
now she felt so well she could go with Scott and share in 
the fun at Kitty’s. He proposed that they wait a week, 
but she said that as he had been away from the circle three 
weeks it was high time they joined it again. She went 
upstairs, knowing that at least her gown would be as pretty 
and becoming as that of any woman there. She exerted 
herself as she never had before to become part of the circle. 
It was real exertion, too, not the spontaneous outpouring of 
her girlhood—but she had learned her lesson. She knew 
that husband and wife must do things together, must have 
the same interests. If the wife cannot like the things he 
likes then she must make her tastes fit his. 

She asked Scott to take her to the theater with him 
Saturday night, and no matter how tired she might be after 
an exacting week she spurred her nerves to the task of enjoy- 
ment. She forestalled the possibility of Scott’s acting as 
Kitty’s escort alone by suggesting that the next time Kitty’s 
husband was called away unexpectedly Scott could get 
another ticket and they all three could go to the theater. 

Her accomplishment was slow, the more because she was 
doing it alone. It was the only experience in her life with 
Scott which she had not talked over with him. She was 
pretty sure that he was unaware that they had been in dan- 
ger of drifting apart. Some night when their children were 
all grown up and married, and they were sitting quietly 
together, perhaps thinking the same thoughts—on such a 
night she would tell him, and it would all seem little and 
long ago. 

To get back to where they had been before the twins 
came meant time and strength. But Ethel knew she suc- 
ceeded. She was sure of it one night some months later, 
when Scott said to her mother: “If Ethel and I cannot do 
a thing together I don’t want to doit. The half of me isn’t 
there if she’s missing. But somehow she always seems to 
wart to do the same thing I do.”’ 

Mrs. Winton smiled with knowledge. To school will and 
strength to like the husband’s choice is a price successful 
wives pay and on which they receive a thousandfold interest 
in reliance, sympathy and love. 
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A Romance of the Blue Ridge 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


A YOUNG English doctor from Canada, David Thryng, has been sent 
f£\ in search of health to acabin in the North Carolina mountains by his 
friend, old Doctor Adam Hoyle, who owns the cabin and has spent some 
vacations there. It stands on Hanging Rock far above the Fall place 
where the Widow Farwell lives with her stepson, Frale Farwell, her 
daughter by another marriage, Cassandra Merlin, and their half brother, 
deformed little Hoyle, named after the beloved old Canadian doctor. 
Just before Thryng arrives Frale has found that he loves and wishes 
to marry Cassandra, and, in jealous rage at another mountaineer who 
claims she is to be his wife, he shoots him and goes into hiding. Some 
time later Thryng, without knowing what Frale has done, helps him to 
escape to the town of Farington, where Bishop Towers and his wife, 
Betty, befriend him. But Frale, brooding over the idea that Thryng is 
near Cassandra and can see her daily, returns to the mountains, watches 
his chance and attacks the Englishman. Thryng, shot and badly hurt 
in the struggle, is saved by the sudden appearance of Cassandra, who 
takes back her promise to marry Frale if he will behave himself, and 
threatens to curse him if he does not go. She then gets help and David 
is taken to the cabin. There, a few days later, he persuades her to marry 
him. As he grows better he settles down to life in the cabin with her, 
and, to make up for taking her from her mother, induces Cassandra's 
cousins, Martha Caswell and her brother Cotton, to come and live with 
the widow. Buteven after his complete recovery he does not write to his 
family of his marriage, for he knows that, although he is the younger son of 
a younger son, his widowed mother expects him to remember his uncle is 
a peer and to marry a woman of rank. So he lets things drift until little 
Hoyle’s ailments take an alarming turn. Then, at Cassandra’s urging, he 
leaves her and hurries with the boy to old Doctor Hoyle in Canada. 

Soon after arriving there Thryng is informed by Mr. Stretton, the 
family lawyer, who has come from England for the purpose, that his 
two soldier cousins and his elder brother, also an officer, have been 
killed in the South African war; that his uncle, overwhelmed by grief, 
has passed away, and that Thryng has therefore inherited the title and 
estate. Hurrying to London he finds his mother more ambitious than 
ever for himself and his young sister Laura, and he again defers telling 
of his marriage. The pressing business of the great estate detains him 
in England and finally obliges him to go to South Africa. 

Meanwhile Cassandra, for whose use he has placed a sum of money 
in Bishop Towers’s hands, lives on in the cabin and there her little son is 
born. To save David from anxiety she says nothing of this event in 
her letters. One evening Frale, who has been in Texas, suddenly appears 
before her, clasps and kisses her, swears she is his because all the 
mountain-folk know Thryng has left her and is never coming back. She 
repulses him and declares that, for that lie told about her, she is going to 
her husband. In despair Frale bids her farewellforever. Soon after her 
mother comes and Cassandra prepares to leave for London the next day. 


XX 


T WAS a pleasant morning in London, with as clear a sky 
iE is ever permitted to that great city. Cassandra had 

placed her little son in the huge bed which nearly filled 
the small room she had been given ina hotel recommended 
to her by Betty Towers. She heaped him about with pillows 
and bedclothing, and gave him a spoon and a drinking-cup 
for entertainment while she arranged her own toilet before 
a cloudy mirror by a slant ray of daylight that managed to 
sift through the draperies that obscured the window. A 
small triangle of blue sky could be seen, but not a tree, not 
a bit of earth; and in the small room the heavy furnishings 
closed around her—stuffy and greasy with London smoke. 
She could not touch them without blackening her hands; 
and there was a continuous sound as of thunder, that 
seemed to her strained nerves like the moaning of the lost 
souls of all the ages who had lived and toiled and smothered 
in this monstrous and terrible city. 

Ah, she must hurry and find David. She would see him 
smile again; she would look in his eyes, and all this forebod- 
ing would cease and the woeful sounds become only the 
natural roar of the traffic of a great city. 

The Bishop’s careful little wife had tried to explain to her 
how to meet her new experiences. She was to go nowhere 
alone without taking a cab, and Mrs. Towers had given her 
written instructions how toconduct herself under all ordinary 
circumstances, at her hotel 
or on the street—how to 
ring for a servant, order 
her meals or call a cab. 
Betty had also procured 
clothing for her—a modest 
supply—using her own 
good taste and not dis- 
guising Cassandra's nat- 
ural grace and dignity by 
a too close adherence to 
the prevailing mode. 
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“*Then, When You are Ready 
and Willing, We Will Go 
Home—to My Home—Just 
Like This, Together’” 





“Cassandra Stood Quivering 
Like One of Her Own Moun- 
tain Creatures Brought to Bay” 


While waiting with her baby in her arms for the 
hotel boy to call her cab she observed another 
lady, young and graceful, enter a cab, followed by 
a maid wearing a pretty cap and carrying a child. 
Ought she then to arrive attended by a maid 
carrying her baby? But David would know she 
did not need one. Bringing him his little son in 
her own arms—what more would he care for? So the 
address was given the cabman and they rattled away, a 
long, lonely ride through the wonderfulcity. At last they 
stopped before a great house with steps descending directly 
to the street. She was assured by the cabman that this was 
‘‘the ’ouse, Ma’am,’’ and should he wait? 

“Oh, yes, wait!’’ cried Cassandra. What if David were 
not there! And of course he might be out. 


ZO She was admitted by a little old man in livery to a 
hall that seemed to her empty and vast. Fora moment be- 
wildered, she could hardly understand what he was saying: 
‘‘’Er ladyship’s at ’er country ’ome and the ’ouse is closed.”’ 

Although dazed and baffled Cassandra betrayed no sign 
of the tumult within. The little old man stood before her 
hesitating. Her gravity and silence gave her a poise and 
dignity that allayed suspicion; so he added: “Yes, ’er 
ladyship and Lady Laura are at their country ’ome now, 
Ma’am. Mebbe you came to see the ’ouse, Ma’am?”’ 

‘‘No, it was not the house—it was i 

**A-many do come to see the ’ouse, Ma’am, with a permit 
from ’is lordship, Ma’am. ’E’s not ere now, but strangers 
are halways welcome—to the gallery, Ma’am.”’ 

“Yes, I’m a stranger.’ She intuitively shrank from 
betraying her identity, and the old servant had told her 
what she needed to know. Of course her husband was 
“his lordship’’ over here. ‘‘I am from America, and I 
would like to see the gallery.”’ 

She must give a pretext for having come to visit an empty 
house. David must not be compromised before the old 
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servant; but for all that the warm August sun was shining 
without, a chill struck to her bones as she followed through 
the vast, closed rooms and went from picture to picture. 

‘““Yes, a-many do come ’ere—especially hartists—to see 
this gallery. They say as ‘ow ’is lordship wouldn’t take a 
thousand pounds for this one, Ma’am. A Vandyke—and 
worth its weight in gold.’’ Cassandra gazed at the life- 
sized portrait of a young man with sunny hair like David's 
and warm brown eyes. ‘‘It’s more than a Vandyke to the 
family, Ma’am, for it’s a hancestor, and my wife says it’s as 
like as two peas to ’is young lordship, who ‘as just come 
into the title.”’ 

Cassandra gazed so long silently at this picture that the 
little man coughed a deprecatory cough and essayed to lead 
her on; but she was seeing visions and did not heed him. 
When at last she turned her gray eyes had deepened and a 
clearly defined spot of delicate red burned on one pale cheek. 
She drew a deep breath and followed inthe old man’s wake, 
never opening her lips until she had made the circuit and 
was again standing before the portrait of the fair-haired 
youth. There again she paused. 

“Yes, 'is young lordship do look amazing like that picture,” 
repeated the old man. ‘’E’s lived in America five years.”’ 

“Ts he at their country home also?’’ Cassandra asked. 
She had seated herself in the hall, for her heart throbbed 
chokingly and a great lump filled her throat. 

“Is lordship is still in Hafrica, Ma’am. ’'E ’ave been a 
great traveler, but ’e can’t stay much longer now, for Lady 
Laura is to ’ave a grand coming out and ’is lordship is to be 
married. ’Er ladyship’s’eart is set on it and on ’is marrying 
igh too. That’s gossip, you know.”’ 

Cassandra rose suddenly and stood poised for flight. She 
must get out of this house and hear no more. She had a 
silver shilling in her hand, for Betty Towers had told her all 
servants expected a tip. She dropped the shilling in the old 
man’s hand and quietly turned toward the door. 

“Thank you,”’ he said, and he held out his arms for the 
child. ‘‘Let me carry ’im for you, Ma'am. Is ita boy?’”’ 

But her arms closed tighter about her baby. ‘He is my 
little son.’” It was almost a cry as she said it, but again she 
forced herself to calmness, and, walking slowly out, added, 
‘“‘T always keep him myself. We do in America.” 


OZ In a moment she was gone, and the old man stood in 
the doorway, looking after the retreating cab. 

Darker and dingier seemed the box of a room as she 
walked into it and laid her sleeping babe on the bed. 
David—her David—she had not come to him after all; she 
had come to an empty place. She knelt and threw her 
arms about her little son. She neither wept nor prayed; and 
the red spot burned against the creamy whiteness of her skin. 

She had tried to find him—her David—and had been 
shown the dead and the glory of the dead—her David's 
glory; shown that long, empty gallery and the pictures of 
men and women who had once been babes like her little son 
and David’s, but who were now dead and gone—not one 
soul among them all to greet her. Proud lords and dames 
in frames of gold, and she, alone and undefended in their 
midst, holding in her arms their last descendant. And 
David—her David—was one of these! What they had felt, 
what they had thought and striven for—was it all intensified 
and concentrated inhim? Oh, if her hands could only touch 
him, her eyes look into his and see what lay in 
their depths for her! Then her babe stirred and 
opened his large, clear eyes, and suddenly it 
seemed that her wish was granted—that she was 
looking into David’s eyes and seeing his soul free, 
no longer chained by invisible links to those dead- 
and-gone beings and their traditions. 

She gathered the child in her arms— David's 
little son! Surely all was well with the world! 
Did not the old man say it was only gossip? Had 
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not evil things been said of David even on her own mountain? 
Surely he had told his mother about his wife. She would 
go to his mother and wait for his return; and there she 
would bring her precious gift—David’s little son. Quickly 
she packed her few belongings. She felt faint and weary, but 
did not think of hunger nor that she had eaten nothing since 
her early breakfast. She thought only that she must be 
brave and try to think how to reach David’s people. 

After dressing her baby carefully she arrayed herself in 
a soft silk gown and a wide hat with a heavy plume; and 
then could David have seen her with her courageous eyes 
and lifted head and the faint color from excitement in her 
cheeks, he would no longer have feared to take her by the 
hand and lead her to his mother and say: ‘‘She is my wife 
and the loveliest lady in the land.’’ People looked at her 
as She passed, and turned to look again. 


Z@OZ Down wide, carpeted stairs she went until she came 
toa broad landing with recessed windows, where were round 
polished tables, and people seated sipping tea and eating 
thin bread and butter and muffins. Then Cassandra knew 
that she was hungry and sat herself before a table in one of 
the windows, apart. 

Presently a young man came and bent down to her as if 
listening. She looked up at him in bewilderment, but at 
the same instant, seeing another young man _ similarly 
dressed bearing a tray of muffins and tea to a lady and 
gentleman near by, she said: ‘‘I would like tea, please.”’ 

“Yes, Ma’am. Muffins, Ma’am?” 

““Yes,’’ she replied wearily. She placed her little son on 
the seat beside her and held him with sheltering arm. 

‘““What a perfectly lovely child,” said a pleasant voice. 
“Is ita boy? How old is he?”’ 

Cassandra looked up to see a rosy-cheeked girl with a 
great mop of dark hair tied with a wide black ribbon. A 
gray-haired lady followed, and paused beside her. 

““Yes,’’ said Cassandra. ‘‘He is almost six months old.” 

The girl reached over and patted his cheek. ‘‘How 
perfectly dear. See him, Mamma. Isn’t he, though?’’ 

‘‘ Babies are always dear,” said the mother with a smile. 
“‘Come, Laura, wecan’t wait, you know,” and they passed on. 

As Cassandra looked up in the mother’s face something 
stirred vaguely in her heart. Had she seen her before? 
Possibly; so many had paused to speak to her in this casual 
way since she left home. Then her tea and crisp, hot 
muffins were brought, and the refreshment gave her more 
courage. She made her way to the office and inquired 
how she might find Lord Thryng’s country home. 

The clerk wrote the address promptly on a card, and 
explained to her courteously, almost deferentially. ‘‘ Will 
you go to Daneshead Castle itself, Ma’am, or stop in 
Queensderry?”’ 

As she had no idea what the question involved she replied 
at hazard, ‘‘I willstopin Queensderry.’”’ And her bags were 
brought down, and she was dispatched to the right station 
without more delay. 


XXI 


Pipers to be borne away from the city and out through 
green fields and past church-spired villages, alone 
in the compartment Cassandra comforted herself with her 
baby until he dropped to sleep, when she made a bed for 
him with rugs, and, taking out her purse, began to count her 
remaining resources. Her bill at the hotel had appalled her. 
Laboriously she computed the amount in English money, 
and, reckoned thus, her dollars and cents seemed to shrink 
and vanish. However, as more than half of what she had 
brought with her remained she viewed the matter calmly. 
The shadows fell long over the greensward as she arrived 
in Queensderry and was driven to a small inn. She was 
given a pleasant room overlooking fields and orchards and 
bright gardens, and the sight calmed her troubled heart. 
She would rest tonight, and tomorrow all would be well. 
Never had food tasted better to her than the supper 
served in her pretty room. She ate, seated in the window, 
looking out over the sweet English landscape in the twi- 
light, her little son in her lap—and her heart with David 
wherever he might be. Slowly the dusk veiled all, and 
one star glimmered above the slender church spire. A 
pretty maid brought candles, and a book in which Cassandra 
was asked to write her name. The girl was the landlady’s 


daughter and looked wholesome and bright. ‘‘ Mother says 
will you sign here, please ?”’ 
“Yes,’’ She wrote ‘Cassandra Merlin,’’ and paused; 


then, making a long dash, added simply, ‘‘ America.’”’ Then 
she turned again to the window. 
“Thank you. Is that all?’’ said the maid, lingering. 
“Yes,’’ said Cassandra again; then she laid her baby on 
the bed and began taking his night-clothing from her bag. 
The maid deftly piled the supper dishes, and, taking 
them and the book with her, departed with a pleasant 
**Good-night, Ma'am.” 


LOZ When Cassandra awoke day was breaking. She 
gathered her babe to her throbbing heart and thought that 
today she was to go out and meet her husband’s people. 
How should she conduct herself? Should she go at once 
or wait until the afternoon? Why had she not written her 
name fully in the travelers’ book? What mysterious fore- 
boding had caught her fingers and stayed them at her 
maiden name? 

When she arose she found herself trembling, and she 
called for her breakfast before bathing and dressing her little 
son. The same pretty maid brought it; and came again, 
while Cassandra bathed her baby, to set the room to rights. 

“Sha'n’t I unpack your box, Ma’am?” And without 
waiting for a reply she took out Cassandra’s clothing, 
pausing now and then to admire and pet the lovely boy. 

Her simple friendliness pleased Cassandra, who was 
minded to ask some of the questions which were burdening 
her. ‘‘When do people make visits here, in the morning or 
afternoon? I’m a stranger in England, you know.”’ 

“Yes, Ma'am. If they make polite visits they go about 
teatime, Ma'am. But if it’s on business, or on people they 
know very well, they may goin the morning, Ma'am.” 

“And when is teatime here?”’ 

“Why, Ma’am, everybody has their tea in the afternoon 
along four or thereabouts, and sees their friends.”’ 

“Can I get a carriage here, do you know?” 

“T can get a pony carriage. Where would you like to go, 
Ma'am?” 

“To Daneshead Castle.”’ 

The maid opened her round eyes wider and looked at 
Cassandra with new interest. ‘‘But, Ma’am, that is quite 
far; though the ponies are smart. You'd have to start at 
two or thereabouts. I could take you myself if Mother 


would let me, and tell you all the interesting places; but’’— 
the girl looked at her shrewdly—‘‘ that depends on how well 
acquainted you are there, Ma’am. Maybe you'd like better 
to have a man drive, and just let me go along to mind the 
baby for you.” 

“*Yes, I would,”’ said Cassandra gladly. 

“Thank you. I'll order the ponies now, Ma’am.’’ 


The landlady’s daughter chatted happily as they drove. 
She held the baby on her knee while Cassandra sat with 
hands dropped passively in her lap. Presently she became 
aware that the girl’s chat was concerning the family at 
Daneshead Castle—how ancient it was; how neglected the 
castle had been since Lady Thryng’s death; how different 
everything was now the new lord had come in; what a long 
time since there had been a Lady Thryng. 

“‘Have you ever seen Lord Thryng—the new lord, I 
mean, Ma’am?” 

“*Yes,’’ said Cassandra simply, a chill striking to her heart 
to hear him mentioned thus. 

‘They say he never has married, and that is fortunate 
too; for he has lived so long in America, never expecting 
to come into the title, that he might have married some- 
body his own set over here never could have received.” 
Cassandra turned and looked gravely at the girl. She 
wished to stop her, but could not think how todoit. ‘‘They 
say Lady Thryng wants him to marry Lady Geraldine 
Temple’s daughter. She is a great beauty, and has a pretty 
fortune in her own right too. They’ll be rich enough to 
entertain the King! And they may do it, too, some day.”’ 
Cassandra sat still and cold. ‘Lady Laura’s coming out is 
to be next week, so his lordship must be home soon. 
There is Daneshead Castle now, Ma’am. You see it 
through the trees, but the grounds are so large we have to 
drive a good bit before we are there.”’ 

The driver turned the ponies’ heads, and they scampered 
through a high stone gateway and along a smooth road 
which wound through a dense wood interspersed with green 
open spaces where deer were browsing. All was very beau- 
tiful and quiet and sweet; but Cassandra, sitting with 
wide-open eyes, did not see it. The girl talked on after the 
romantic manner of girls, giving the gossip of the inn parlors 
in which the affairs of the nobility were freely discussed. 
Thus it was Cassandra heard tales of the brother and sister 
and mother of her David, and of him also. She tried to 
hold fast her faith in goodness and high purpose. Yet in 
spite of her valiant spirit two facts fell like leaden weights 
upon her heart: David had not told his people that he had 
a wife, and they would be offended that he had married 
beneath him—this David whom she loved was so high 
above her in the eyes of all his relatives and perhaps even in 
his own. What—ah, what could she do? She could not 
walk in upon them now and betray him—never—never. 

Her lips grew pale and her head swam, but she sat still, her 
hands tightly clasped in her lap, until the red returned to her 
lips and again burned in a clearly defined spot against the 
pallor of her cheek. She did not know that a strange, 
unearthly beauty washers. A carriage filled with gay people 
met theirs. She did not notice them, but they gazed at her 
and turned to look again as they passed. 

““Tsay, you know !” said one of the men as they whirled by. 

‘““ There, that was Lady Geraldine Temple in that carriage, 
and the young man who stared is her son. They’ve been 
paying a visit, or maybe they've brought Lady Clara to 
stay a bit.” An automobile flashed by them, and then 
another. ‘There must bea party here today, or likely it’s 
visitors dropping in. It’s all right, Ma’am,”’’ the girl added, 
as Cassandra stirred uneasily. ‘‘It must be only visitors, 
or I would have heard of it.”’ 

Cassandra drew a long breath. She heard gay laughter 
and caught sight through the trees of light dresses and 
wide-plumed hats. Some one sat on the terrace at a table 
whereon was shining silver. 

“There, I said so! That’s Lady Clara pouring tea. I 
say, but she’s a beauty! Isn’t she? No, no. Go to the 
front, driver. American ladies don't call at the side.” 

‘“There’s a hautomobile there, Ma’am.” 

“Then wait a moment. Don’t be a stupid.” 


ZO Thus, aided by the clever girl, Cassandra made her 
entrance properly and was guided to the presence of David’s 
mother, who had not joined her guests, having but just 
closed an interview with Mr.Stretton. Asshe saw Cassandra 
standing in the drawing-room Lady Thryng came gra- 
ciously forward. The lovely August weather had tempted 
every one outdoors, and the great room was left empty save 
for these two— David's mother and his wife. 

The beauty of other-worldliness which had infused 
Cassandra’s whole being as she fought her silent battle 
during the long drive still enveloped her. If she could have 
followed her impulses she would have held out both hands 
and cried: ‘‘Take me and love me. I am David's wife.’ 
But she would not—she must not. Her heritage of faith in 
goodness kept her heart open and gave her power to think 


and act rightly in her hour of terrible trial. ‘‘ 1 am sorry if I 
have interrupted you when you have company,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘I am a stranger—an American.” 


‘Ah, you Americans are a happy lot and may go where 
you please. Take this seat by the window; today is very 
warm. My son has been in America, but he tells us so little 
that we are none the wiser about your part of the world.”’ 

“‘T knew him in America. That is why I called.”’ 

‘“Yes?’’ The mother bent forward and regarded her 
curiously, attentively. 

‘He lived very near us. He did a great deal of good— 
among the poor.” Then, looking in Lady Thryng’s eyes, 
she said: ‘‘I have seen your picture. I should have known 
you from that, but you are more beautiful.” 

“Oh, that can hardly be, my dear. It was taken many 
years ago, you know.” 

‘Yes, he said so—his lordship—only there we called him 
Doctor Thryng.” 

“He wasa practitioner over there—never in England.”’ 

“That is a pity; it is such noble work. But perhaps he 
has other things to do here.”’ 

“He has—even more noble work than the practice of 
medicine.”’ 

‘What does he do here ?”’ asked Cassandra ina low voice. 

“He must take part in the affairs of government. Unless 
men who are wise and are nobly born and bred make it their 
business to care for the affairs of their country the nation 
would soon be wrecked. That is what saves England and 
makes her great.” 

“T see.’’ Cassandra sat silent then, and Lady Thryng 
waited expectantly for her errand to be declared, curious 
about this beautiful young creature who had stepped into 


her home unannounced, yet graciously kindly and unhur- 
ried. ‘I think I know. With us men are too careless. 
They think it isn’t necessary, I suppose.” 

“With you men are too busy making money, I am told. 
It is necessary to have a leisure class like ours.” 

“Oh!” Cassandra caught her breath and smiled. She 
was thinking of the silver pot her mother had enjoined her 
to take with her, and why. “But we do think a great deal 
of family; even the simplest of us care for that, although 
we have no leisure class—only the loafers. I’m afraid you 
think it very strange I should come to you in this way, but 
I—thought I would like to see Doctor Thryng again; and 
when I heard he was not in England I thought I would come 
to you and bring the messages from those who loved him 
when he was with us. But I mustn’t stop now and take 
your time. I’ll write them instead—only that wouldn’t be 
like seeing him. He stayed a whole year at our place.”’ 

“And you came from Canada?” 

“Oh, no. A long way from there. My home is in North 
Carolina.” 

“Oh, indeed! How very interesting! That must have 
been when he was so ill.’’ Then noticing Cassandra’s 
extreme pallor she begged her to come out on the terrace 
and have tea; but she would not. She felt her fortitude 
giving way and knew she must hasten. ‘‘ But you must, you 
know. The heat and your long ride have made you faint.” 

“I—I’m afraid so. It—won’t—last.” 


OF Roused to sympathy Lady Thryng exclaimed: ‘‘ Here 
isafan! It really is very warm. Indeed you must have 
tea before you go.”” She took her passive hand and led her 
out on the terrace unresistingly. ‘‘Do you stay long in 
England?” 

“T am going tomorrow. Oh!”’ she exclaimed, as they 
stepped out and she saw the number of elaborately dressed 
guests moving about and gayly chatting and laughing. ‘‘I 
can’t go out there. I ama stranger.’’ It was a low, melan- 
choly wail as she said it, and long afterward Lady Thryng 
remembered that moaning cry: ‘I am a stranger.” 

“No, no. You are an American and a very beautiful one. 
Come, they will be glad to meet you. Give me your name 
again.”’ 

“Thank you—but I must—must go back.’”’ Suddenly, 
with a cry of ‘My baby, he is mine!’’ she swept forward 
with long, swinging steps toward a group about a rosy- 
cheeked girl with a child in herarms. She was cuddling and 
petting him, and those around her were exclaiming as young 
girls will: ‘‘Isn’t hea dear! Oh, let me hold hima moment! 
There, he is going to cry again. Oh, look at his curls—so 
cunning—give him to me.” 

Seeing his mother he put up his arms to her and smiled, 
while two tears rolled down his round baby cheeks. 

“T found him in the pony carriage with Hetty Giles, and 
he was crying so and such a darling!”’ cried Laura. ‘‘ Why, 
we saw you yesterday at the Victoria. I could not pass 
him by, you remember ?”’ 

The baby, one beaming smile, nestled his face bashfully 
in his mother’s neck, glancing sidewise at his admirers 
through brimming tears, while Cassandra—her eyes, large 
and pathetic, turned now on Laura, now on her mother— 
stood silent, quivering like one of her own mountain crea- 
tures brought to bay. But she was strengthened as she felt 
her baby again in her arms; and as she stood thus looking 
about her every one became silent and she was constrained 
to speak. She did not know that something in her appear- 
ance had commanded silence—something tragic, despairing. 
It was but for an instant, then she turned to Lady Laura: 
Pia you for comforting him. I ought not to have left 

im.” 

She tried to bid Lady Thryng good-by, but Laura again 
besought her to stop and have tea. ‘‘Please do. I fairly 
adore Americans. I want to hear you talk.”’ 

Cassandra had mastered herself at last and replied 
quietly: ‘‘I don’t guess I can stay, thank you. You have 
been so kind.’’ Then she said to Lady Thryng, ‘‘ Good-by,” 
and moved away. 

Laura walked by her side to the carriage. ‘‘I hope you'll 
come again some time and let me know you.” 

“You are right kind to say that. I shall not forget.’ 
Then, leaning down from the carriage seat and looking 
steadily in Laura’s warm, dark eyes, she added: ‘‘No, I 
shall never forget. May I kiss you?” 

“‘You sweet thing!’’ said the girl impulsively, and, reach- 
ing up, they kissed. Cassandra said in her heart, ‘‘For 
David,’’ and was driven away. 


ZO The day after Cassandra’s flight from Queensderry 
David returned. His African trip had been successful and 
he was pleased. The first afternoon of his return he spent in 
looking over the changes which had been in progress at 
Daneshead during his absence. He sought his bed early 
and was soon soundly sleeping, content with the thought 
that next week he would sail for America and have Laura’s 
coming out postponed. The announcement that he had a 
penniless American wife would naturally be a blow to his 
mother; but he couldn’t be a cad. His conscience smote 
him that his conduct already bordered closely on the cad- 
dish; but to be an out-and-out cad—no, no! 

He awoke late, refreshed and jubilant. The revelation he 
must make seemed to him less formidable and he was 
minded to make it with no more delay, as he tossed over his 
mail while breakfasting in his room. 

‘‘Ah, what is this?” A letter in his wife’s hand, bearing 
the Liverpool postmark! He tore off the cover hastily. 


My dear David: My husband, forgive me. I have done wrong, 
but I meant to do right. They said words of you on our mountain, 
David—words I hated; and I lied to them and came to you. [I told 
them you had sent for me. I did it to prove to them that what they 
were saying was not true. I took the money you gave me and came 
to England, and now God has punished me and I am going back. I 
know you will be surprised when I tell you how wrong I have been. 
I would not write you we had a little son, because I did not want you 
to come back to America for his sake, but for mine. My heart was 
that proud. Oh, David, forgive me. 


David’s face grew pale and the paper trembled in his hand, 
but he read eagerly on. 


My heart cries to you all the time. He is yours, David. He is 
very beautiful. He is like you. Your sister held him in her arms 
and I kissed her for love of you, but she did not know why. She did 
not guess the beautiful baby was yours—your very own. Your 
mother saw him, but she did not guess he was hers—her little grand- 
son. I took him away quickly. They might have kept him if they 
knew. You will let me have him a little longer, won’t you, David? 
When he is older you will have to take him home and educate him, 
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The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really knows 


of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. “Where is your newspaper?” you will ask. 
verbose, to say nothing of its prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for granted. 
I would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and don’t forget, briefly ? 


other women: 


But the newspaper is too 
[ suppose I am just like hundreds of 


Now tell me, Son, just why is the Government incessantlv going after the trusts, and why is a trust such a bad thing? 


The Son’s Answer: 


Why is a Trust a Bad Thing 


IRST, Mother, let’s see what a trust is, and how it came to have such 
a name. 

When I was a boy, soon after the woolen mill was built but long before 
the trolley came through our valley, four stagecoaches used to run daily between 
King’s Corners and Wellsville, the nearest railroad station. For several years 
one line had had the contract for carrying the mail; the other three had sprung 
up as opposition lines during the time when there were so many mechanics and 
mill hands to be carried back and forth, there being then no tenements close 
to the mill. 

Each stagecoach was owned by the man who drove it. The mail-carrier 
was Thomas Nelson; I’ve forgotten the names of the others, except George 
Robinson, but we'll call them Smith and Jones. Each driver had to keep 
an extra pair of horses to fall back upon if anything happened to the pair 
he was driving. Each also had extra wagons against emergencies, and there 
were harnesses, lap robes, horse blankets and other things to be kept in repair. 

One day at the Wellsville station I overheard the four drivers talking together 
while waiting for a train. All agreed that there wasn’t enough business any 
longer to support more than one stage line. 

‘““Come,”’ said Smith presently, ‘‘let’s combine in one and divide the profits.” 

Robinson and Jones seemed struck with the idea, but Nelson shook his head. 
‘You fellows can do it,’’ said he, ‘‘but you’ll have to leave me out. My mail 
contract has two years more to run.” 

“You're getting rich on that, I suppose,” said Jones. And then they all 
laughed, and Nelson admitted that the contract didn’t much more than pay 
expenses, and that he had to make his surplus money out of carrying passengers 
and baggage—and small freight, when there was any. 

Boy as I was, the talk impressed me, and I repeated it to Father that night. 
All he answered was that he ‘‘guessed we’d see some cutthroat performances 
before we got through.” I didn’t understand him then, but I did later. 


How the Combine Worked Out 


ERHAPS a week after this Smith and Jones stopped driving their stage- 

coaches and sold their extra wagons and horses, harnesses and other stuff 
at auction. Robinson continued to run a rival stagecoach to Nelson’s, and soon 
got most of the latter’s passengers away by lowering the fare from twenty- 
five cents to fifteen, and carrying their trunks free. Nelson by-and-by came 
down to the same figures, but too late to do him any real good. 

When the city boarders began to come into the village for the summer it 
leaked out that Nelson thought of starting a small livery stable to help make 
both ends meet. What did Smith and Jones do but buy a couple of buggies 
for the horses they had kept, and rent rigs at starvation prices! They remained 
as intimate as ever with Robinson, and soon we discovered that they were 
part owners of his stagecoach line and he was part owner of their livery stable. 
Poor Nelson was badly broken up by this last stroke; and when his mail 
contract expired, and the Smith-Jones-Robinson combine underbid him for 
a renewal, he handed over all his property to his creditors, gave up the fight 


_ and went to live with his sister on her farm, where he passed away last year. 


This left only one stage line running to Wellsville, and before long it raised 
its fare to thirty cents and charged twenty-five cents apiece for trunks. The 
next spring the fare went up to thirty-five cents, and there was talk about 
raising it to fifty cents, when the trolley came along and put the stagecoach 
out of business. 

Here you have the story of the formation of a trust on a very small scale. 
Magnify its dimes and quarters into millions of dollars, and substitute for the 
stagecoach lines the companies which produce oil and tobacco, and you have 
the cases with which the newspapers have been ringing for a year or two. 
The Standard Oil Company was simply an organization which took under it 
one ordinary oil company after another, these companies turning over to it, as 
their trustee, such an amount of their stock as would give it control of their 
business. That plan is where the name “‘trust’’ comes from. Controlling all 
these lesser companies scattered through the country the Standard could kill 
off any independent company which refused to enter the combination. It 
charged one price for oil in one place and another in another. If a weaker rival 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, was selling kerosene at fifteen cents a gallon, 
the Standard could order one of its subordinate companies in that part of 
Pennsylvania to drop its price to ten cents, or eight or five cents, if need be, 
until the independent company had been driven into bankruptcy. What the 
Standard wanted was a monopoly of the entire oil business in the United 
States, and it had pretty nearly got this when the Government stepped in 
and broke it up. 


Another Side to be Considered 


san ep there is another side to the trust question which we must not overlook. 
All of us wish to buy our necessaries at the lowest prices. But, in order to 
sell you oil for one-tenth what your mother had to pay, the Standard had to cut 
down expenses to the lowest limit at the wells, the refineries, the storage tanks 
and the company’s headquarters. Where twenty separate companies, let us 
say, hire twenty agents and twenty bookkeepers, and have twenty offices, by 
combining they can get along with one of each and save nineteen-twentieths 





? 





of other classes of expense. If they are wise, then, they will give the public 
the benefit of a part of their savings by lowering prices. This is where the 
Standard Oil Company was shrewd; so that what most worries the public, now 
that the trust is dissolved, is a fear lest the abolition of the trust’s many 
economies may send up the price of oil considerably. 

I dare say you are wondering why, Mother, if the trusts did so much to 
reduce prices, the Government wishes to abolish them; and why they were so 
long encouraged to expand their business, only to be dragged into court now 
and punished. I’ll try to make that plain. 

Monopolies have always been unpopular in free countries. Even though a 
monopolist may be, generally speaking, an honest and kind-hearted man, the 
mere possibility of what he could do if he saw fit, and of what could be done by 
his heirs or whoever succeeds him in his monopolistic power, frightens every- 
body. As a protection for the people, therefore, monopoly was forbidden by 
the common law of England, which was transplanted into our American 
colonies before the Revolution. 

But in the first century or so of our National life we had an easy-going way 
of dealing with matters which, though not all right, did not appear immediately 
dangerous. Itold you something about this in my letter about ‘‘Conservation.”’ 
So, notwithstanding that every one knew that the handful of sharp business 
men who composed the Standard Oil Company were continually reaching out 
and laying hold of one group of wells after another and one refinery after 
another, the public were indifferent, because the price of oil was going down 
all the time; and the only circumstance which aroused much general ani- 
mosity toward the company was the secrecy with which it surrounded all its 
transactions. Normal people don’t like hidden things. 


The Old Remedy for Wrongs 


Ve even in its early days any person who had been injured by the Standard 
Oil Company could have sued it, and followed the matter up till the courts 
had put it out of existence as an unlawful combination because its operations 
were—to use the legal phrase—‘‘in restraint of trade.’” Now the Constitution 
gives Congress power to regulate commerce wherever it extends beyond the 
borders of a single State; so, when a few trusts became notoriously offensive, 
Congress passed in 1890 an act ‘‘to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies.”’ As the first move in the matter was made by 
the late Senator Sherman, of Ohio, the act came to be commonly called the 
“Sherman” anti-trust act or law. It merely put the common law, as we had 
inherited it from England, into the form of a statute law of the United States, 
and prescribed the various ways in which a monopoly could be prosecuted and 
put out of business. Several conspicuous trusts were attacked under it by 
the Government, the Oil Trust and the Tobacco Trust being the most prom- 
inent. Naturally they resisted punishment by every device in their power, and 
the legal battle finally settled down to an effort to decide what “restraint” 
means as applied to trade. 

A moment’s thought, Mother, will show you that this is no easy riddle to 
solve. Suppose Mr. Meacham should sell his dry-goods store to some outsider, 
and, in order to clinch the bargain, should promise the buyer never to set up 
another store in King’s Corners or within twenty miles of there—that would 
surely be an agreement ‘‘in restraint of trade’’; yet it would not be unlawful, 
because it would be merely incidental to a perfectly lawful business transaction. 
It would not shut out you or me or anybody else who wished to open another 
store and compete with the new merchant. But if Mr. Meacham and his 
purchaser should enter into an agreement to unite forces and keep everybody 
else out of the dry-goods trade in or near the village, that would be the sort of 
combination which it is the aim of the law to prevent. 


Keep This Difference in Mind 


O YOU see the distinction? I hope so, because half the people I meet are 

muddled in mind over this point. That copy of the ‘‘ Weekly Gleaner”’ 
which you sent me the other day contained an editorial pounding the Supreme 
Court for speaking, in its recent decisions, of ‘‘reasonable”’ restraint of trade. 
The editor declared that there was no such thing, but that anything which 
restrained trade in any way was unreasonable and unlawful. I have shown you 
how foolish such a statement is. All the Supreme Court said was that, in 
making sure of the meaning of the Sherman act before applying it toa case under 
consideration, it was bound to interpret the act in the light of reason. And 
it was right. Probably no statute was ever enacted which could not be inter- 
preted in more than one way if we were looking for different meanings; but 
the duty of a court is to try to find out what the lawmakers themselves had in 
mind in framing the statute, and in doing this it must take for granted that 
the lawmakers were reasonable men, who were seeking to do a sensible thing 
for the good of the people. 

That is all that the Supreme Court undertook to do. If the separate 
companies composing any one of the big trusts had come together simply for the 
purpose of combining their capital and thus commanding more money to work 
with, or for the purpose of economizing expenses, there would have been no 
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My Neighbors’ Pies and Cakes 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS,” “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” ETC. 


AN EXPLANATION: Last spring | asked my neighbors in Maine, 
who, like all New England housewives, are excellent cooks, to 
let me have their best recipes for ‘‘A Book of Dorcas Dishes ”? which 
we could sell at our annual Dorcas Fair. They did so: we made the 
book, and these are some of the delicious recipes from that book, 
selected as those suited to this month of publication. 

These are very simple dishes: just the plain, daily diet of a band 
of country women, with a few pretty things we cook when an old 
friend graces the supper-table, or company comes from town, or John 


brings home his bride. 


Good cooking needs skill, judgment and imagination; therefore it 


tests the qualities of the cleverest woman. 
Ten New England Pies 


A New England Pie Crust 


1 Quart of Flour 1 Large Iron Spoonful 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt of Lar 
1 Full Cupful of Butter 
Work the ingredients all together with a 
spoon until they are thoroughly mixed. In 
summer add a little ice water and mix quite 
stiff. Roll out three times, then put the mix- 
ture in a tight roll and set it down in the 
cellar until the next day. This recipe will make 
three medium pies. 


—Mrs. HELEN E. BRADBURY. 


Lemon Sponge Pie 


1 Lemon 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Milk 
Cream the butter and sugar and add the 
flour. Separate the whites and yolks of the 
eggs, mixing the yolks with the sugar and but- 
ter. Grate the rind of the lemon and add the 
juice, then the cupful of milk. Lastly stir in 
the well-whipped whites of the eggs and bake 
in one crust. —Mrprs. H. A. Owen. 


Every-Day Pie Crust 


3 Cupfuls of Flour Water Enough to Mix 
1 Cupful of Lard, ‘‘Cut 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

a Butter, Rolled In 
A Little Salt 


This makes enough for two pies. 
—Myra DARRAH. 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


Cranberry Pie 


1 Cupful of Cranber- 

ries, Chopped Fine 
1 Cupful of Chopped 

Raisins Water, Scant 
1 Cupful of Sugar Salt and Vanilla 

Mix the flour and sugar, add water, then the 
raisins. Beat smooth and add the cranberries 
last. Bake in two crusts. 
—E1iza S. Lipsy. 


A Maine Date Pie 
Soak the dates over night and stew until 
they can be strained. Mix with one quart of 
milk, three eggs, a little salt and some nutmeg. 
Bake with an under crust only. One pound of 
dates is sufficient for three pies. 
—Mrs. J. R. Forp. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
1 


our 
¥%.Cupful of Boiling 


Rhubarb Pie 
1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Egg 
hubarb 1 Teaspoonful of Lemon 


_ 


Cupful of Sugar Salt 
Bake with two crusts. 
—Mrs. Joun Foce. 


Mock Mince Pie 


1 Cupful of Molasses q 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 


Cupful of Butter 
Cupful of Vinegar 
Boil together for one minute. Then add 
four crackers, rolled; two beaten eggs, spice 
to suit the taste, and one cupful of chopped 
raisins. —Mrs. Priscitta Hanson. 


2 
2 


New England Chocolate Pie 


Yolks of 2 Eggs 
A Little Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Milk 
Vanilla 


1% Cupful of Sugar 
2 Level Tablespoon- 
fuls of Cornstarch 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chocolate or Cocoa 


Bake in one crust. 


Meringue 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Sugar 
Put in the oven until nicely browned. 
—Mrs. H. H. Locke. 


Whites of 2 Eggs 


Lemon-Apple Pie 


Grate the rind and strain the juice of two 
lemons. Core, pare and chop fine one large, 
tart apple. Pound one soft cracker very fine. 
Melt two teaspoonfuls of butter and mix with 
the cracker crumbs. Mix the lemon rind and 
juice with the chopped apple and stir with 
them two level cupfuls of sugar. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs to a thick froth and beat the 
whites to stiffness, then beat both together. 
Beat these with the lemon, apple and sugar. 
Mix the buttered crumbs with all. Cover 
pie-plates; put a broad brim around their 
edges, and fill as tarts with the mixture. Bake 
for twenty minutes, or until the crust is done. 

Orange pie is made in exactly the same 
way but with less sugar. 

—Mrs. GEORGE FRAZIER. 


Mock Cherry Pie 


1 Cupful of Cranberries 


1% Cupful of Water, in 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


Which Put 1% 
1 Cupful of Raisins, Teaspoonfuls of 
Unchopped Vanilla 
Sprinkle the plate with flour to thicken the 
pie and bake in two crusts. This amount 
will make one pie. 


—Mrs. Rosert G. HARBUTT. 





Ten Country Cakes 


Cheap Fruit Cake 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 3 
¥% Cupful of Molasses 
¥% Cupful of Milk 

1 Cupful of Butter 

4 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Soda 


This will make two loaves. 
—Mrs. F. J. LEAvirt. 


Silver Cake 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
Whites of 4 Eggs 
1% Cupful of Butter 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda 


Eggs 
Spices of All Kinds 
1 Cupful of Raisins 
1 Cupful of Currants 
¥% Cupful of Citron 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cream of Tartar 
1 Cupful of Milk, Put 
in Last 
A Little Salt 


—LeEna R. Jose. 
Sponge Cake 
1 Teaspoonful of 


Cream of Tartar 
14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Salt 


3 Eggs 

114% Cupfuls of Sugar 

% Cupful of Cold 
Water 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 
Sift the cream of tartar with one cupful of 
the flour; dissolve the soda in a little hot 
water. Add the rind and juice of one orange. 

—HENRIETTA ELDEN. 


Cream Cakes 


1 Cupful of Hot Water 
14g Cupful of Butter 
3 Eggs 
Melt the butter in the hot water; while it 
boils slowly stir in the flour until a smooth 
paste is made. Let it cool while beating three 
eggs, then stir the eggs into paste. Bake in a 
hot oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Filling for Cream Cakes 
¥% Cupful of Sugar 1 Egg ; 
3 Spoonfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Boiling Milk 
Beat the egg, add the sugar and flour mixed. 
Stir in the boiling milk and cook until creamy. 
—Mrs. L. A. BERRY. 


Marble Cake 


i Egg 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Milk 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
2% Cupfuls of Flour Cream of Tartar 
Take one-third of the mixture and add to it 
half a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg and allspice, with half a cupful of 
raisins. Put in the pan in alternate spoonfuls. 
—Mrs. ELMER Booruey. 


1 Heaping Cupful of 
Flour 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
¥% Cupful of Butter 


Poverty Cake 


All Kinds of Spices 

1 Good Teaspoonful of 
Soda 

4 Large Tablespoonfuls 
of Melted Butter 


4 Cupful of Sugar 

4, Cupful of Molasses 
144 Cupful of Sour Milk 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Chopped 


Raisins —Mrs. Eupoxy Eaton. 
Gold Cake 
2 Cups, NotQuiteFull, 1Teaspoonful of 
of Flour Cream of Tartar 


1 Cupful of Sugar Yolks of 4 Eggs 
4 Cupfulof Sweet Milk Flavoring to Taste 
14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
—Mkrs. H. A. Davis. 


A Delicious Date Cake 


1% Cupful of Soft 3Teaspoonfuls of 


Butter Baking Powder 
1144 Cupfuls of Brown 1% Teaspoonful Each of 
Sugar Cinnamon, Nut- 


2 Eggs 
¥% Cupful of Milk 
134 Cupfuls of Flour 


meg, Cloves and 
Salt 
14 Pound of Dates Cut 
Into Pieces 
Put all together at once, beat for three 
minutes and bake for forty minutes. 


—Mrprs. JANE C. AKERS. 


A Fudge Cake 


1 Cupful of Sugar 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
2 Tablespoonfuls of $ 


Dissolved in 4% 


Cocoa Cupful of Sour 
14 Cupful of Butter Milk 
1 Egg 114 Cupfuls of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 4% Cupful of Boiling 


Water (Add a 
Little Vanilla) 
To be put together in the above order. Bake 
in a shallow tin. When cool split open and fill. 
Filling for Fudge Cake 


1 Cupful of Hot Water 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Cocoa 
24 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


Cook until thick and spread when cool. 
—Mrs. SEWELL SMITH. 


A Bride’s Cake 

Whites of 5 Eggs 
1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
4% Cupful of Butter 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch, Mixed 
With % Cupful of 
Cold Water; Add a 
Little Vanilla 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cream of Tartar 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda 
% Cupful of Milk Flavoring to Taste: Al- 
2 Cupfuls of Flour mond is Best 


—Mrs. W. S. MOULTON. 








Nobody pretends that washing dishes is attractive, and nothing 
but Christian grace makes us endure the pots and pans; but cookery 
is high art; let us think of it as such, and we shall be properly 
proud of such triumphs as we achieve. Who would not rather make 
a delicious strawberry shortcake than play ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer’’ 
on the piano? Where is the painted table-scarf that can compare 
with a loaf of milk-white bread? There is genius in a wonderfully 
seasoned dish of meat or fish, in a toothsome sauce or in a clever 
arrangement of ‘“‘left-overs.”’ There is real poetry in a shining 
country kitchen: poetry in bread and cake as light as a feather. 
Would that a little of it might find its way into another woman’s 
heart in some other country kitchen. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Ten Country Puddings 


The President’s Pudding Sauce 


1% Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Powdered 
Sugar 


44 Cupful of Cream or 
Mi 


1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
nilla 
Beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar 
gradually; when light and creamy add the 
vanilla, then cream a little at a time and place 
in a dish of hot water until the sauce is creamy, 
but no longer. —Mrs. J. W. MESERVE. 


Apple Indian Pudding 
¥% Cupful of Indian 1 Quart of Milk 
eal Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥% Cupful of Molasses 


Scald the milk and pour it slowly on the 
meal, molasses and salt. Add a small piece of 
butter, a bit of cinnamon and some ginger. 
Half fill a pudding-dish with quartered sweet 
apples. Pour in the mixture, and add one 
cupful of cold milk. Bake slowly for three 
hours. —Mrs. L. A. BERRY. 


Honeycomb Pudding 


1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 
Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Sifted in Flour 


Suet 
1 Cupful of Chopped 
Raisins 
1 Cupful of Molasses 
Spice to taste. Steam for three hours and 
serve with hard sauce. 
—Mrs. F. W. Foster. 


Sokokis Indian Pudding 
ae Nad Skimmed 1 Cupful of Molasses 


i A Little Salt 
14 Pint of Indian Meal 


Scald the milk and add the other ingredients 
while it is hot; let cool, then pour into a deep 
earthen pan with straight sides, and bake for 
three or four hours in a slow oven. Add half a 
cupful of cold milk, and stir after putting in 
to bake. —Mrs. GeorcE RIcGs. 


Tory Hill Pudding 
1 Pint of Nice Bread- Yolks of 4 Eggs, Well 


crumbs Beaten 
1 Quart of Milk Grated Peel of 1 Lemon 
1 Cupful of Sugar Butter the Size of an Egg 


Bake until done, but not watery. Whip the 
whites of the eggs to a froth, and beat in half 
a teacupful of sugar. Flavor with lemon. 
Spread over the pudding a layer of jelly or 
fruit, either fresh or dried. Pour the whites of 
the eggs over this and set in the oven until 
brown. To be eaten with sugar and cream, or it 
is good without. —Mrs. JaMEs WoopMAN. 


Sandwich Pudding 


A Batter of 1 Cupful of 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar and 1 Egg 


1 Cream of Tartar 
Butterthe SizeofanEgg 1% TeaspoonfulofSoda 
¥% Cupful of Milk 1144 Cupfuls of Flour 
Have a quart pudding-dish half full of sliced 
sour apples, and pour the batter over them. 
Bake for one hour. To be eaten with a sugar 
sauce. —Mrs. Martua C. Hanson. 


Caroline Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk 
1 Cupful of Grated _ A Little Salt 
Breadcrumbs A Piece of Butter 


Spice to taste, and bake slowly for three 
hours, stirring often so as to prevent its having 
any crust. —Mrs. C. F. Howe. 

Coffee Tapioca Pudding 
Soak two tablespoonfuls of tapioca over 


34 Cupful of Molasses 


night. In the morning drain and add three 
cupfuls of coffee. Cook until soft in a double 
boiler. Thicken with one teaspoonful of corn- 


starch. Add half a cupful of sugar and a little 
salt. Serve with sugar and cream. 


—Mrs. Joun Foce. 


Plymouth Custards 


4 Eg 1 Scant Cupful of Sugar 


s 
1 ieenre of Milk 
Put into custard-cups, grate a little nutmeg 
over the top, and set in a jar of hot water in the 
oven. Bake for twenty minutes. 
—CorNELIA D. BURBANK. 


Pudding Crusts 


Pie paste is a suitable cover for boiled or 
baked fruit puddings. 

Potato crust for boiled fruit puddings is made 
as follows: Boil and mash three or four good 
potatoes. Mix two cupfuls of sifted flour with 
two cupfuls of potato. . Use a chopping knife 
so as to keep free from clogging. Chop in one 
cupful of butter and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix to a paste with very cold water. Gather 
into a heap, without molding, on to the pie- 
board, to roll out. Puddings should be boiled 
in a cloth. —Mrs. AMBROSE WEEKS. 


NOTE—Next month I will give my neighbors’ recipes 
for others of those particular dishes for which New Eng- 
land women are justly famous, such as their doughnuts 
and their desserts. 
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then potatoes 


in the same Crisco 
The potatoes will 
not taste of the 


onions 


HE fact that Crisco, the new ° 

cooking product, does not absorb 

odors or flavors is unusually in- 
teresting to everyone. It seems so im- 
probable that it is difficult for people to 
appreciate that it is true. 

All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 
Crisco. To make the test thoroughly 
convincing, taste the potatoes first, and 
you cannot detect even a suggestion of 
the flavor of onion. 

This is equally true with fish. You can 
fry any kind of fish, smoked or fresh, 
in Crisco, and afterwards use the same 
Crisco for frying any other food, without 
imparting to it the slightest fish flavor. 
By straining Crisco you can use and re- 
use it. This one advantage alone makes 
the use of Crisco a decided economy. 


You will like a Smokeless 
Kitchen 


HEN frying in Crisco, there is 

neither smoking nor scorching. 
Before lard heats to the proper frying 
point, it begins both to smoke and burn. 
To fry in it, you often have to fill your 
kitchen with smoke and the burnt lard 
leaves black specks on the food. You can 
heat Crisco very much hotter than you 
can lard, without causing it to burn or 
smoke. No distasteful ‘frying odor’”’ 
fills your dining room and kitchen, and 
the foods are the most tempting, appe- 
tizing fried foods you have ever seen— 
crisp and deliciously dry. 
On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated book- 
let, showing many other advantages of Crisco. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 

Far West. 
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Designed by Joseph M. Florette 


NE noticeable feature of this season’s 
hats is the sectional or melon-shaped 
crown, the different parts of which are 
joined with silk cording. This type of 
crown is used in the hat below—a charm- 
ingly girlish shape with an even, slightly 
rolled brim. For this crown a striped 
silk in brown and white is used with 
heavy cording joining the sections. 
When made of a soft material like silk a 
foundation of capenet or crinoline should 
be used. 

A unique trimming is made by shirring 
silk over a corded ring with a soft narrow 
frill at the edge and a simulated flower 
center of French knots. The graceful 
drapery around the crown is a bias fold 
of silk run with cording. Tiny feather 
pompons may be substituted for the silk 
ornaments, or rosettes would be equally 
effective. 





Designed by 
Edwin B. Halsey 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HE girl who likes to make trimmings for her hats, 

as well as to trim them, will find on this page sugges- 
tions, indicating the effective use of material as a trim- 
ming, which are easy to develop. Exceedingly pretty is 
the hat on the right with its full ruche of taffeta with 
pinked edges. Here the quiet tan silk is brightened 
with a lining of red to give a gayer note more in keeping 
with a youthful face. 

Toward the back is a large bow with two forward loops 
and another backward, fastened with a long, loose knot. 
To make this knot successfully first sew the loops to the 
hat and then extend the knot over and beyond the loops 
and tack securely, yet keeping an appearance of looseness. 


CORRECT simplicity is apparent in the lines of 

the blue and white hat on the left, which set it apart 
as a characteristically good tailored suit hat. It is made 
of a loosely woven wood braid in a bright blue, with a 
daring touch in the under-brim facing of blue and white 
satin-striped taffeta. 

Jauntily arranged on the left side are two dog-eared 
ends, made of blue velvet and lined with the blue and 
white striped silk. These two materials are combined 
again in the loose knot caught aroundtheends. This hat 
would be charming for a young girl if worn with a 
mixed gray or dark blue cloth suit. Pin stripes or a plain 
color silk could be substituted for an older woman. 

























NDOWED with the free and easy 

grace of a ‘‘sou’-wester’’ is the 
jaunty hat above, ideally fitting to wear 
with the tailored suit or for knock- 
about in the country. It is made of 
heavy tussah silk, with the crown cut 
in four sections and double-stitched at 
the seams, while the entire brim is 
closely run with rows of stitching. A 
scarf of interwoven threads in ariotous 
intermingling of bright red, blue, yel- 
low and purple, twisted around the 
crown and tied in a loose knot at the 
left side with fringed ends, makes a 
graceful trimming. 

This hat would be distinctly smart if 
made of the same material as your suit 
or dress; or if a differently colored 
material is used in trimming use the 
contrasting material forthe hat. This 
hat may be turned up on the left side 
and trimmed with a ribbon or feather 
cockade. Pattern No. 6752, which 
comes in one size, with a one-piece 
or four-section crown, costs ten cents. 
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Designed by Elizabeth Turney 


ERTAINLY there has never been a 

time when the sailor hat has been so 
much liked as this year, appearing as it 
has in as many different shapes as it is 
differently trimmed. 

Below is pictured one of the most at- 
tractive of this year’s sailors, with a flat, 
broad crown and a straight brim slightly 
tilted upward. It is made of blue straw, 
and the monotony of the severely plain 
hat is happily lost here by the use of the 
shepherd-check plaid taffeta which is 
used in covering the crown top and as a 
binding for the brim edge; it is repeated 
again on the underneath part of the brim, 
where the check taffeta used as a half 
facing gives a bright bit of color next to 
the face. 

Around the crown is a wide band of 
heavy corded silk ribbon, with a flat 
tailored bow at the side. 
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_ The Early Spring Hat 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


FTER several seasons of millinery 
absurdities, when one searched 
almost in vain for a hat which did not 
completely submerge the head in the 
too generous capacity of its crown, it 
is a pleasure to find that we are back 
once again to pretty and graceful hats 
which are worn on the head, and not 
literally over it. There is so much 
added charm given to a hat which 
discloses underneath abundant waves 
and coils of well-arranged hair, and so 
much taken away when not even a 
stray wisp is visible. 

The crowns being made smaller, 
and the brims not dipping down in an 
exaggerated form over the head, the 
bandeau is not always required, as the 
hat may fit the head with sufficient 
ease without it. When a lack of hair 
or a low arrangement causes the hat 
to slip out of position a narrow fold of 
velvet sewed around the inner crown 
will hold it in place. 

Not only has the exaggerated hat 
passed by, but so, also, has the 
enormous hatpin. The new hatpins 
are small round balls or pear-shaped, 
studded with pearls, brilliants or set 
with single stones, in which the color 
of the hat may be matched. They 
are of moderate length, without the 
dangerous protruding point, and serve 
their purpose of holding the hat with- 
out detracting from the contour of the 
shape as do the huge hatpins we have 
been wearing. 
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Desigred by J. B. Wooten Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


6 g- fresh charm of flowers in the early spring 
makes them especially alluring for the new 
hat, after the somber and heavy trimmings of 
winter. In the small tailor-suit hat above clusters 
of cowslips, in two shades of blue, are massed 
around the crown, with a full rosette of deep 
panne velvet. The hat is a small round shape, 
with the brim turned up at the left side. A 
narrow binding of velvet makes a pretty relief to 
the plainness of the under brim. 

An all-flower hat is always lovely, and never 
more so than in the season when Nature is send- 
ing forth such a profusion of floral beauty, There 
is a delicate charm in the hat below, for here the 
yellow primrose is used in a riotous profusion on 
a bank of green foliage. This hat is a small 
round shape, which is becoming if made to 
conform with the relative size of the head. 


NE of the many pretty ways in which ostrich feathers 
are used this spring is shown in the hat above, a charm- 
ing model to wear with an afternoon dress or theater gown. 
Here the black ostrich feather is sewed with the outside of 
the stem against the base of the crown. On the left side is 
placed a black and white ostrich-feather tassel, the long flues ; 
reaching to the brim edge. This is a novel idea and an id 
economical one, as these ostrich-feather tassels may be made 
from old feathers which are no longer of use. The hat is 
covered with écru lace laid over the white tulle, with an 
under-brim facing of black velvet. 

Just below is an exceedingly smart small hat for the tailored 
suit. It is of fine black Milan straw, with an all-around 
rolled brim. It is trimmed with knife-plaited ribbon laid 
around the crown and arranged in a butterfly bow at the right ; 
side, falling toward the back. This hat in black trimmed H 
with old-blue, as pictured here, would be correct to wear : 
with a gray or navy-blue suit or a one-piece dress. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


Jae above is a charming hat which is easy for 
the home milliner to copy. The hat is a fine- 
woven straw braid in a deep parsley-green, a shade 
which is always becoming to a girl with a clear 
complexion and a tinge of reddish-gold in her hair. 
It has a medium-sized round crown, and the brim 
turns upward at the left side in a graceful line 
against the hair underneath. It is adorned only 
with a large bow made of the supple green and 
white satin-striped ribbon loosely arranged at the 
left side, made with one large upward loop and two 
downward loops, with a double-twisted knot. 

Although stiff wiring would detract from the loose 
grace of this bow, which is its greatest charn, still 
it must be wired in a light, easy manner to prevent 
it from flopping out of position when worn. The 
best plan is to make long loops from ribbon wire, 
joining the ends under the ribbon loops. Tack these 
wire braces inside the ribbon loops instead of sewing 
the wire to the entire length of the bow. 

When it is not possible to buy ribbon in the pat- 
tern and color desired dress silks may always be 
adapted for making large hat-bows. The edge of 
the loop must be turned under and tacked together 
so that the raw edge will not slip out, or you may 
simply turn a deep, soft hem and run with slip- 
stitches. These dress silks make lovely bows for 
hats, as One can get a wider loop than when using 
Designed by Laura Samuels ribbon and the same quality is much more economical, 
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Designed by Edwin B, Halsey 
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The Mature Woman’s Hat 





Designed by Helen Taylor 


O HAVE at least one hat which may be worn the 

year around is necessary for some women who have 
not the time to devote to choosing a different hat each 
season. Often after a good shape is settled upon it is wise 
to adopt it in preference to ‘‘ trying out’’ others, simply 
having it made slightly larger or smaller to conform with 
settled changes in fashion. 

A good example of an all-season hat is shown above. 
The small turned-up brim is faced with black velvet, and 
the entire crown is buried under swirls of blue tulle over 
gray. At the side knife-plaited tulle is made into two 
long rosettes. 

Just below is a lovely flower hat, the deep purple of 
the violets being in excellent contrast with the creamy 
whiteness of fhe gardenias. In shape this hat is the 
simplest form of atoque. The lower part is covered with 
large single violets and leaves, while the crown top is 
softened with twisted folds of tulle. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 


ANY women like to begin the spring season 

with a small, close-fitting hat or toque, and 
later, when warmer days appear, choose a larger 
and lighter hat which will shade the eyes. Surely 
this is an economical as well as sensible arrange- 
ment, as a small hat is more easily kept on the 
head when blustering March winds are blowing, 
and will be useful for many purposes throughout 
the season. Indeed, it is often the ideal hat to 
finish a season with, for, having been worn only 
occasionally in the middle of summer, it will be 
fresh-looking for the closing days of autumn. 

On this page several examples of the small 
toque hats are shown, to be worn with many differ- 
ent kinds of clothes, from the simplest tailored 
suit of morning to the more ‘‘dress-up’’ costumes 
of the afternoon. Curious is the fact that many 
of the hats worn by the mature woman this year 
are worn not with a lack of becomingness by the 
younger woman. At a time when the vogue of 
the small hat is so marked every small shape seems 
to be adapted to all kinds of trimming, whether it 
is old or young appearing, but certainly the older 
woman cannot afford to sacrifice her dignity by 
adopting the small hats in the coquettish shapes 
intended only for the younger folks. 

As the average busy matron generally has little 
time to consider the lines of a hat, and is more 
often influenced by the observations of the sales- 
woman, there are unlimited opportunities for choos- 
ing the wrong hat. Here are some important 
points to keep in mind when buying a hat: Don’t 
buy a hat at the end of a shopping tour, when 
tired out. Always try to have on the dress or suit 
with which you will wear the hat most, and don’t 
buy a colored hat in an electric-lighted shop 
without trying it on in the daylight. 





Designed by Laura Samuels 


AS EVERY one is agreed that the arrange- 
ment of the hair to conform with the lines of 


a hat is as important as color or shape each woman 
should have a knowledge of what character of hat 
to avoid. If the hair is drawn back from the face 
in a severely simple and plain arrangement, and 
the face is inclined to thinness, a straight-brim hat 
like the one above, or a toque with a regular out- 
line like the old-blue hat in the upper right-hand 
corner, should be sedulously avoided. 


When soft waves or puffs of hair cannot be 


depended upon to soften the effect of a hat the hat 
itself must supply this omission and be made to 
suit the contour of head and face. Soft, shirred 
tulle, velvet or silk may be used for the brim; or 
an irregular outline of the brim edge, as shown 
in the hat on the right, will be found effective in 
making the hat more becoming. 


The hat above would be charming for a matron 


with a well-rounded face andsufficient hair arranged 
low at the back or loosely drawn up high on the 
head under the hat. This hat has a straight front 
brim curving upward in the back, with a round 
crown which is trimmed with crushed roses in a 
deep, faded rose color scattered loosely, although 
covering the crown completely, and with glimpses 
of green foliage in places. Around the crown at 
the base is drawn a fold of bias-cut velvet, arranged 
at the back in a large bow with dog-eared ends 
extending to the lower edge of the crown. This 
idea for trimming could be applied with pleasing 
results to a last year’s hat with a faded crown or 
upper brim. 
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r MAKING the hat above one of the large plaques of 
pliable Manila braid has been used and draped over 
the frame in folds as soft as velvet. It is in a delightful 
shade of blue, which harmonizes effectively with the wide 
passementerie band encircling the hat, richly embroidered 
in silk thread and iridescent beads. The graceful velvet 
bow adorning the side is made up of two standing loops 
and two rounded ends, with a long knot drawn loosely 
over the center. It is a hat which would look well with 
a tailored suit or a dressy gown and the color is one which 
makes it wearable with many different clothes. 

The hat below is a graceful small toque shape, made 
of a fine Neapolitan braid plaque in a sable brown. A 
wide band of embroidered écru net is draped around the 
side crown, with a deep edge of chiffon. The loops 
visible on the top of the crown are a portion of a graceful 
velvet bow, arranged at the left side back. An ostrich 
plume may be substituted here in place of the bow. 





Designed by E. F. Maloney 
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‘The Woman Beyond Sixty 





Designed by Mary Adams 


ANY elderly ladies find small-brimmed hats 
more comfortable than toques or bonnets. 
When one has plenty of hair in back and at the 
sides a small hat is generally exceedingly becom- 
ing, throwing soft shadows on the face and 
protecting the eyes from sun glare. The best 
type of hat for an elderly woman is one with an 
upward-turning brim at the side or back, fitting 
the head squarely and inclining neither to the left 
nor to the right; for nothing so detracts from the 
dignity of an elderly woman as quickly as a 
hat tilted on one side of the head. 
A charming type of hat is pictured below, in 
a faded Catawba tone. The hat is made of fine 


Milan straw, with loops of wired tulle with satin- ; 


bound edges set around the base of the crown 
and extending above thetop. These are fastened 
under a twisted fold of the tulle. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


A NO time does the personality of a woman 
show itself in such a marked way in her 
clothes as when she is past the middle age, advan- 
cing into the frankly elderly years beyond sixty. 
It is then, if never before, that the taste of a woman 
must become individual, and a universal mode or 
style cannot be imposed. 

Certainly elderly folks are not entirely overlooked 
in new fashions, but there is only an infinitesimal 
difference between what is worn one season and 
what is worn the next. A different kind of lace is 
used on a dress or another kind of a flower in the 
bonnet, so that the impression left on the memory 
is one of quiet restfulness, more befitting old age 
than the abrupt surprises of fashion in younger 
women’s clothes. 

The elderly woman with a well-rounded face and 
plenty of hair looks charming in a small draped 
toque, strings not being essential, or not required 
in this case, to hold the hat securely on the head. 
This type of hat is slightly larger all around and 
requires more hair than the smaller bonnets which 
are not so deep in the back. 

The silver-haired woman with a creamy white 
skin devoid of color will find a toque like the one 
on the left becoming. Here the top of the hat is 
enveloped under twisted folds of purplish blue 
tulle, with a soft draping of lace around the edge. 
At the left side is a wired bow of lace with a small 
cluster of pansies filling in the hollow space in 
front and back of the bow. 

When the elderly person has a delicate pink-and- 
white complexion there is nothing so becoming as 
the warm pink of the ‘‘ La France ”’ rose, as shown 
on the toque onthe right Here the hat is made of 
a draped Neapolitan braid, light tor spring and 
summer, with a single full willow plume in black 
and white fastened at the left side and drooping 
toward the front, softly shading the roses. 


Designed by E. F. Maloney 


F THE woman who is ‘‘not as young as | was 

once’’ still possesses the glowing color not un- 
common with a creamy skin and a comfortable 
plumpness of form she will find a sober brown ex- 
ceedingly becoming. This is in good taste although 
one of the youngest of colors, and it is not among 
the forbidden shades for this type of elderly woman 
who combines the youthful spirits and ruddiness of 
health with the maturity of age. 

Unlike the other hats on this page there is no 
attempt made to heighten this bonnet. It is a typ- 
ical old-lady shape, such as may have been ordered 
regularly every season for many years past, and by 
reason of its very lack of novelty it has gained the 
place of all really good things which never pass out of 
style but are always wearable. Closely set together 
around the sides are crushed tea roses charmingly 
framing the face. 

Another touch about this bonnet that belongs more 
to old fashions than the newer ideas is afforded by 
the strings. They are such a useful and becoming 
part of a bonnet, not only concealing wrinkles in the 
neck and hollows under the chin, but also adding an 
appearance of dignity and repose that are lacking in 
a stringless bonnet or toque. 
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‘oan are many elderly women who never attempt 
to wear any color except dark gray, but who cling to 
deep black and depend upon white collars and yokes or 
fine frills of creamy lace to relieve the somberness. For 
this quietly dressed type of elderly lady the bonnet below 
would be in good taste. It is made of black lace laid on 
the crown in a soft fullness, with a wide crushed band 
of silk-ribbon embroidery around the edge. 

The graceful side bow is a band of silk-thread lace 
with a double fold of chiffon hemstitched to the edge. 
Added to this are a few modest purple violets peeping 
from under the bow, the whole forming a bonnet of 
charming dignity and grace for the gentle elderly lady 
of conservative taste. 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 





To My Girt READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HomME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ODAY I heard a mother talking to her 

daughter over the telephone, and her closing 
injunction was: ‘‘Be happy, my dear.” I wish 
I could establish a communication by telephone 
with every girl throughout the land and say to 
her, ‘‘Be happy!” I cannot telephone to you 
all, my dear young friends, but I can reach you 
through these pages, and to you I can and do 
say, ‘Be happy!” It is your privilege, and it is 
as much your duty as are the doing of your daily 
tasks, the giving of care to your bodies and the 
proper preparation of the food you eat. You 
say: ‘“‘How can I be happy when cares and 
anxieties and sorrows press heavily upon me?” 
By simply counting your blessings and using 
your will power. I know of no girl so unfortu- 
nately placed in life, who, if she searches 
diligently, cannot find some one less happily 
circumstanced than herself, to whom she may 
take a message of cheer. As we give to others, 
so we get in return. Give a smile and win a 
smile in response; say an encouraging word to 
one cast down and lonely, and straightway 
your own heart will glow and grow lighter. And 
so we must give if we would gain happiness. 


Should This Engagemd&t be Broken? 


| bee winter my parents persuaded me to ac- 
cept an offer of marriage. Their reasons for 
wishing me to consent were good. They knew 
the man well and thoroughly approved of him, 
and I, who have always yielded to their judg- 
ment, was easily led. I greatly liked and re- 
spected the young man, and it was easy to 
deceive myself into the belief that I loved him; 
but now I am troubled, for I have had an awak- 
ening and have learned what true love is. A 
man from the South came into my life some 
months ago, and while he has been the soul of 
honor, and I have striven against it, yet we 
know we love each other. What canI do? I 
must not marry the man to whom I am engaged, 
loving another, and yet I know that in breaking 
my promise I shall cause him sorrow and dis- 
appointment, and grieve my parents as well. 
Must I keep my vow and break my own heart 
and mortally wound my truelove? HOoONoRA. 

Your parents must be made acquainted with 
the facts at once. They will, of course, .appre- 
ciate your position and help you out of your 
difficulties. That they will be bitterly disap- 
pointed I doubt not, but surely the happiness of 
their child is at stake, and they will wish her to 
do the right thing at any cost. The situation 
must be made clear to your fiancé without delay. 
Of course he will be deeply grieved, but if he 
loves you truly he will not want to hold you to 
your promise. No man would wish a wife 
whose heart belonged to another. Your pre- 
dicament is a most unhappy one, but one for 
which you are not alone to blame. It is never 
safe to urge or persuade in such matters. Love 
cannot be forced. We cannot make ourselves 
love, neither can we stifle love’s cry, although 
we may say ‘‘No” to its pleadings because it is 
expedient so to do. You have already broken 
the spirit of your vow, although you have not 
confessed it. In justice to your betrothed, to 
yourself and to the man you do love you can do 
nothing else than to break this engagement. In 
this case the end justifies the means. 


Untruth Kills Love 


I AM eighteen years old and am engaged to a 
young doctor. He is good nature itself, and 
with one exception everything to be desired. 
The exception is this: he does not always 
speak the truth. So far I have found him un- 
truthful only in trivial matters, but I am afraid 
that if he does not correct this fault it will 
become a fixed habit and he will deceive in 
important matters. What ought I to do? 
JEANNETTE. 

I am very sorry for you, my dear young 
friend, for in the whole category of faults I 
think untruthfulness the most subtle and diffi- 
cult to cope with. Even if a man lapses only 
now and then he can never be trusted, and when 
he does speak the truth one who knows his fail- 
ing disbelieves him until the statement can be 
verified. One of our well-known present-day 
divines calls the fifteenth Psalm a description of 
God’s “‘gentleman,”’ and lays particular stress 
upon the words “speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” The truth must be in the heart and 
life—not only on the lips. I cannot tell you 
what you ought to do. Your own heart and 
conscience must guide you. But I can tell you 
that untruthfulness is cowardice, and that to 
be bound to one whose word cannot be depended 
upon would mean great unhappiness. Love 

and Faith are twin sisters—untruth kills both. 


Does “Blood” Count? 


Nw ago a young man asked me to be his 
wife. I do not believe that I ever met any 
one with such brains and so fine a character, 
but he is of humble origin, his family are plain 
country people. He left home some years ago 
and settled in the East, and has been wonder- 
fully successful in establishing himself both in 
business and in society. He has proved himself 
much more worthy than many of the so-called 
aristocrats I have known. I have been raised 
with the idea that ‘‘blood” counts for much. 
Please advise me, for I love him and could 
marry him but for his birth. D. 

You have been brought up in the right way, 
my dear girl. Blood does count, both good and 
bad; but the question is: What is meant by 
“blood”? You must remember that there are 
those with royal blood coursing through their 
veins who themselves are vile in mind and mor- 
als; and others there are, of low degree, whose 
blood is pure and whose lives are blameless. 
You say that this young man has ambition and 
great strength of character; that through his 
own efforts and perseverance he has already 
made a certain position for himself, and in your 
judgment has excelled those who were far better 
circumstanced at the beginning of life. I do not 
call our “plain country people” humble. Are 
they not the bone and sinew of our glorious 
country? So long as the man’s ancestors 
were true, honest, industrious men and women 
he need not be ashamed of his descent; but, on 
the other hand, he should be proud and glad 
that his people were good plain people, and that 
he has had a chance to prove his own worth. 

I am glad to have heard from a young woman 
who is capable of appreciating fine qualities in 
a man, and of loving him for what he is rather 
than for his possessions. 


What is Love? 


YOUNG man has asked me to marry him, 

but I am not sure that I love him enough 
to live with him all the rest of my life. His con- 
duct, ever since he began to devote himself to 
me, has been all that one could ask. I know 
that before he met me he drank and was very 
wild. Should I forgive him for the wrong that 
he has done and trust him for the future? He is 


« twenty-eight years old. When I tell him I am 


too young to marry he replies that he will wait 
a few years if only I will promise now. I think 
he loves me very much, but I am doubtful about 
my love for him. If I refuse him I may be very 
sorry afterward. He says I will spoil his life. 
But if I accept him I may ruin both our lives. 
Can you tell me what love is? I have always 
had high ideals, and have dreamed of a wonder- 
ful future and a beautiful love; but the reality 
seems so different! Perhaps I have been in love 
with love so that now I do not know how to 
answer the man. Es & 

As I read the written words of your letter and 
the unwritten ones ‘‘ between the lines” I think 
you are right and that you have been ‘“‘in love 
with love.” You say you “have high ideals,” 
so I would bid you live up to them. Our stand- 
ards must be high if we would grow. The reality 
should be the fulfillment of your dreams, other- 
wise you do not love. You ask me what love is. 
Love is unselfish. Love means sacrifice. Love 
is forgiving. Love is satisfying. Love is rest. 
Love is peace. Love gives all and exacts noth- 
ing. But love also begets love, and therefore 
when two people truly love there is a unity 
which makes a perfect whole. If you loved this 
young man truly all these questions would not 
present themselves to your mind. You would 
know without a doubt. Unless you love in the 
fullest sense you should not give him your prom- 
ise. In view of the man’s past it would be 
well for you both to wait. Make that waiting a 
test of his sincerity, and give yourself time to 
make sure of your own mind. Neither of you 
should feel bound. To marry with a doubt in 
your heart would be an injustice to yourself 
and to the man. 

Marriage is not simply an agreement be- 
tween two people to live together until they get 
tired of each other, but until death parts them, 
for, according to God’s holy ordinance, these 
two shall become one; and woe be to the man 
or woman who shall break this unalterable law 
of the Almighty! I wish I could make all 
young people realize the tremendous respon- 
sibility that marriage incurs: their responsi- 
bility to each other, to their children “even 
unto the third and fourth generation,” and 
to: society. For we are responsible to others 
for the examples we set in our own lives, 
whereby “our brother standeth or falleth.” 


Willful Neglect is Inexcusable 


OR more than a year I have been engaged 
to a man much older than myself. Until the 
last two months I have believed him to be true 
and honorable. Recently he has been devoting 
himself to another girl, even breaking engage- 
ments with me in order to go with her. I am 
afraid to speak to him about this, for he will 
call me “jealous.” I have given up nearly all 
my friends for his sake. Can you tell me what 
to do? C.M. C. 
My dear child, you have given this man the 
very best gifts a woman has to bestow: your- 
self and your love. Moreover, you have sacri- 
ficed even your friends, you say. In return you 
have every right to his love and loyalty. In 
these he has failed you. I think that if he is 
forgetful of his duty to you now you certainly 
will have much to fear in the future. Unless 
you can place implicit confidence in him you 
should not think of marrying him. A man who 
truly loves is satisfied in the love of the one 
woman he has chosen. Because you ask for his 
loyal love and constancy he should not call you 
“jealous,” but, rather, a loving woman who 
asks only for the fulfillment of a sacred promise. 


A Question of Honor 


MET a young man last summer and grew to 

like and respect him very much, and I was 
glad to call him my friend. Unfortunately, 
before we parted in the autumn he told me that 
he loved me, and he asked me to be his wife. I 
told him frankly that I could not love him, but 
was proud of being his friend—that marriage 
would be impossible. I never expected to see 
him again, but his business has called him to this 
city, where I am attending college. He wants 
to come to see me and I like him too well to say 
“‘No”’; and, as he is very sensitive, I know it 
would hurt him to deny him the privilege of 
calling; but I must not give him any encourage- 
ment. Would it be wise to receive him? My 
girl friends advise me to “keep him on the 
string,”’ because he is good looking and has 
money. Would this be honorable? G. W. 

If it were not that ‘‘hope springs eternal in 
the human breast’’ I would say do not deny 
your friendship to the young man; but you can- 
not receive him unless he is willing to accept 
and will be contented with that which you have 
to give. When he visits your town I think you 
might let him call on you if he wishes to; but if 
he should renew his suit you must be fair and” 
honorable, as you were in the beginning of your 
friendship. If he will not leave off his pleading 
for your love then you must withdraw even 
your friendship. 

Your girl friends are wrong in advising you to 
coquet with this young man. You must remem- 
ber that you would be “ playing with fire,”’ and 
that you have no right to hurt a human heart. 
If you are a true woman you would not enjoy 
the diversions he might offer because you were 
luring him with a false hope. Such pleasures 
would be like “‘apples of Sodom.” 


A Well-Balanced Young Man 


URING the past year a young man well 
known to my parents has been coming to see 

me. He is two years my senior, and is studying 
for the ministry. He has told me that he loves 
me, but that he cannot now ask me to marry him, 
for it will be long before he can draw a salary 
and make a home. He said he could not be so 
selfish as to ask me for a promise, but he wants 
me to know and realize how he feels, and I am 
to do as I think best about waiting for him. 
He also says he will not expect me to give up 
any pleasures that I may have a chance to take, 
but that if I do go with other company I must 
never forget that he loves me, and when the 
time comes he will ask me to be his wife. I am 
not sure that I can care for him as he wishes. 
Would you let the matter stand as he ar eal 

. 3. 

It is most refreshing to receive a letter such as 
yours, and to know of an honorable young man 
who feels that the woman he loves is worth 
waiting and working for, and that she can be 
trusted in other society than his own. 

Too frequently young men are very selfish 
in their love, and are, so to speak, like “‘the dog 
in the manger,” unable to claim the girl, yet 
not willing to leave her free to use her own 
judgment or to do her own pleasure. I would 
advise you to consider this young man in all 
seriousness and to ponder his words long and 
well. You may find as time passes that he 
outshines all others, and, when he is in a posi- 
tion to ask you to be his wife, that you love 
him as he deserves to be loved. He is generous 
and wise in not binding you by a promise. 
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When a Girl is Between 12 and 21 







of emotional disturbance in girlhood, 
and also the most powerful, is religious 
excitement. Inquiry into this phase shows 
that toward the end of actual childhood— 
that is to say, between eight and twelve—there 
is a period when the mind becomes conscious 
that henceforward the conduct of life must be ruled from 
within and not from without, and with this perception comes a 
certain amount of mental disturbance which may be either religious 
or moral. This phase lasts but a short time and is over by the time 
the period of rapid physical growth begins. It belongs, therefore, 
entirely to childhood and would hardly call for mention here were it 
not the prelude to more developed excitement a few years later. 
The later disturbance usually appears in girls between thirteen 
and sixteen, the most common age being about fifteen. The latent 
spiritual feeling which it represents has been developing for a long 
time, unknown to the subject of it, until it is suddenly roused into 
activity by some influence, such as a sermon, a conversation, or a 
passage in a book. Whatever form it may assume it is the spark 
falling upon a train prepared for it, for the spiritual influence which 
has been stirring within needs only the right stimulus to become 
overwhelming—a fact which explains why an impulse that often 
seems quite inadequate can arouse feelings of such intensity. In 
other instances the awakening takes place quietly without any 
excitement whatever, and the subject is unable to say why the 
consciousness of religious emotion should suddenly appear, though 
the fact that it has done so is plain and the circumstances attending 
it make such an impression that they are never forgotten. 
Whatever the outward form of expression may be, hardly a girl 
passes through the transition between childhood and womanhood 
without an awakening to religious life of some description. 


Nee to affection the commonest form 


Religious Doubt Sometimes Follows Spiritual Awakening 


PIRITUAL awakening having once taken place it is followed by 
a period of disturbance which may assume one of several forms. 
One of these, which some persons consider the most frequent, is reli- 
gious doubt, the objects of skepticism usually being dogmas or creeds; 
as, for example, the inspiration of the Bible, the existence of God, the 
divinity of Christ, the doctrines of immortality and atonement. 
Sometimes the disbelief begins with one of God’s attributes, as His 
mercy, justice or love; and then,*having started with one in par- 
ticular, advances gradually from one attribute to another until the 
disbelief in all is complete. 

It is a great error to consider such doubt a manifestation of atheism 
and to treat the doubter as a willful unbeliever. The explanation of 
the phase is to be found, as in most disturbances of the period, in the 
birth of self-consciousness and the growth of independent thought 
which arouse a craving for absolute truth, the girl not realizing that 
much of what she would like to know can only be understood through 
the experience of life; or, it may be, can never be known at all. 

As soon as the mind awakens to religious inquiry the beliefs 
hitherto accepted without question suddenly present themselves for 
fresh and independent judgment, and are tried in the balance of 
individual opinion. But before any decision can be reached there 
is almost always a period of suspense and ferment. As the years go 
on and the intellect develops sufficiently to balance the emotions 
judgment is formed, and in the majority of cases the girl returns to 
her former articles of belief, generally in a reconstructed form. 

When the excitement following spiritual awakening is not accom- 
panied by doubt it usually takes the form of a sense of imperfection, 
accompanied by restlessness, anxiety, depression, and doubt of 
God’s forgiveness, or of the genuine character of the subject’s own 
repentance. This is the condition known as the “conviction of sin,” 
in which the consciousness of imperfection is always the central 
figure, while the feelings accompanying it vary according to individual 
temperament and education. 

The state of religious distress continues for a longer or shorter 
period and then yields to a sense of forgiveness and peace, brought 
about by both conscious and unconscious causes. This is the state 
of mind known as conversion. It is sometimes accompanied by great 
excitement which may become hysterical; in other instances the 
chief feature of it is a yielding up of the will followed by joy and 
peace. Persons in whom the spiritual awakening is spontaneous 
and peaceful, without any period of ferment or distress, do not 
experience any process of active conversion. 


Great Religious Activity Usually Comes Next 


HATEVER form the spiritual disturbance assumes it is almost 
always followed by great religious activity of one kind or an- 
other. Some girls are possessed with a consuming desire for attend- 
ance upon religious services, or for hearing sermons by emotional 
preachers; others are consumed with a burning zeal for doing good to 
others or testifying to their belief in and out of season, while still 
another class spends hours in private devotion, sometimes to the 
neglect of other duties. The activity is hardly ever in moderation. 
It is often a nice question for parents who are watching a daughter 
pass through this period of religious ferment to decide how far the 
emotion of the moment ought to be encouraged to express itself 
formally in the shape of an open profession or a pledge. The wish 
for such action is the natural outcome of intense excitement seeking 
definite expression, and most girls are ardently desirous of some such 
step, whether it takes the form of the rite of confirmation, adult 
baptism, or a formal “joining the church.” The objection to such 
a step lies, of course, in the possibility that when the excitement of 
the transition from girl to woman is over and the calmness of matu- 
rity is reached it may be the subject of regret, since it holds her 
committed to opinions which may not then be approved by her judg- 
ment. On the other hand it may be argued that it is wise to secure 
a definite committal at this time, just because it may be impossible 
later. The question must, of course, be decided for itself in every 
case; but one thing is quite certain, namely, those in authority are 
never justified in taking advantage of the excitable and unstable 
condition of the mind at this period to exert pressure toward a pledge 
of any kind, nor in stimulating religious feeling beyond its spon- 
taneous limit. In the first place the susceptible condition of the 
nervous system at this time may make forced pressure actually 
dangerous, and the result may be hysteria or neurasthenia. This is 
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the dangerous side of revivals. But it is 
equally injurious and much more common to 
force an artificial state of mind, in which the 
girl imagines that she feels more than is really 
the case. When her reason develops and she 
realizes where she actually stands she will be 
antagonized toward religious belief altogether. 
It sometimes happens that religious disturbance, whether doubt, 
depression or anxiety, passes beyond any reasonable boundaries. 
In such a case a girl cannot sleep, she loses her appetite, and 
lives under a dark cloud of gloom and self-reproach. The belief in 
having committed the unpardonable sin, which in old times caused 
such misery, was one manifestation of this condition that is now 
rarely seen. Such cases are almost always due to physical weakness. 

Religious advice in such a case is worse than useless unless it 
is accompanied by physical care, but it is not well to exclude dis- 
cussion on religious subjects altogether, for the patient then begins 
to think that those around her are out of sympathy with her con- 
dition and state of mind; and nothing is so important as that her 
confidence should be preserved. Usually these cases are unmis- 
takable, but if there is any uncertainty whether the doubt or 
depression passes over the normal line the point can be settled by 
observing the effect of an assurance that no anxiety nor depression 
need be felt, given by some one in whom full confidence is reposed. 
If the mind is normal there will be relief, at any rate for a time, but 
if the condition is a morbid one the assurance will have no effect. 


Causes and Effects of Nostalgia and Hysteria 


(= abnormal condition practically confined to girlhood is the 
extreme form of homesickness professionally known as nostalgia. 
The ordinary type of homesickness which hardly any of us escapes is 
not important enough to come under this head. But occasionally — 
usually when there is a defective nervous system—separation from 
home and accustomed surroundings is followed by a distress so acute 
and so profound that the victim cannot eat nor sleep, and unless it is 
relieved the health fails altogether. One striking peculiarity of the 
condition is that the craving seems to be for the home itself and for 
the accustomed environment, not for the persons belonging to it, and 
the companionship of relatives at a distance from home, or even the 
establishment of home conditions gives no relief. 

Genuine cases of nostalgia are rare, but they occur, especially in 
boarding-schools. Generally if a girl can be carried through a few 
weeks by means of her own will and the sympathy of those in charge 
of her she will recover; but if the condition persists and her general 
health begins to fail there is nothing for it but to send her home. 

Hysteria is a nervous condition not peculiar to youth but much 
more frequent then than at any other time. Exactly what the 
nature of it is we do not know. As far as appearances are concerned 
it is characterized by involuntary imitation of the symptoms of some 
kind of disease, and this imitation, which would be impossible to any 
voluntary effort, even that of the cleverest mimic, is carried on 
perfectly through the subconscious mind. The term “hysteria” is 
sometimes applied to cases of deliberate imposture and also (from 
carelessness) to almost any condition which is not at once understood 
and seems to be unreasonable. But every year shows more plainly 
that the various manifestations of hysteria are due to some actual 
disease, though we do not know what that disease is. 

Perhaps the most important thing to be remembered about 
hysteria is that we are not justified in using the word in the same sense 
as imaginary, and dismissing an ailment as hysterical because we do 
not understand it and therefore do not more than half believe in it. 
Even if it presents the typical characteristic of hysteria, namely, imi- 
tation of symptoms belonging to diseases which are known not to be 
present, the underlying condition is none the less present and real. 


The Forms of Insanity in Girlhood 


HE most serious of all mental disturbances, of course, is insanity. 

In the very early years of girlhood it is rare, but a little later—that 
is to say, from eighteen to twenty-one—it is not uncommon, a fact 
which is not surprising when we remember the excitability of the 
brain at this period. The element of inheritance enters into it 
strongly; in fact insanity of youth is the most hereditary of all 
insanities, probably because youth is the time when all inherited 
qualities are especially liable to appear. Still another influence 
which favors the appearance of insanity in youth is the excitement 
attending the establishment of the sexual function. 

Insanity in girlhood may take either of the two great forms which 
characterize it in later life, namely, mania or melancholia. In both 
cases there are delusions of persecution, the imaginary persecutor 
being usually a friend or a relative. 

In other cases no definite idea exists and there is simple melan- 
cholia without assignable reason, or else bursts of excitement with 
hysterical symptoms. Sometimes a patient who has apparently been 
unconscious of all that was passing around her will show afterward 
that her condition must have been largely feigned. 

The prospect of recovery from youthful insanity is good, much 
better than in later life; in fact it is more hopeful than in any other 
form of mental derangement. 

The treatment of all such cases belongs, of course, to the physician, 
and any case showing symptoms of insanity ought to be placed in 
his hands without delay. The matter of prevention, however, lies 
largely in the hands of relatives and a good deal can be done in this 
line. Mental excitement and overpressure in study must be avoided 
with the utmost care; but on the other hand constant occupation of 
a congenial kind is a necessity, for nothing is so likely to favor a 
latent tendency to mental derangement as introspection and self- 
analysis, which always arise when the thoughts have nothing to keep 
them occupied. Disturbances of the monthly function in girls with 
such an inheritance should receive more attention than would be 
necessary in girls without it, and any symptoms of hysteria or undue 
excitement, either with the periods or at other times, should never 
be disregarded. Above all there must be abundance of sleep and 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the night’s rest. 





NOTE—The third article in this series —‘* The Period of Moral Disturbance ”— will 
appear in an early number of The Journal. 

The subjects which Doctor Latimer treats in these articles she has elaborated in 
more detail in her excellent book, “* Girl and Woman,”’ published by the D. Appleton 
Company, of New York. 
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The Very Center of the Palm 


ETWEEN Heart and Head Lines and upper 

and lower Mounts of Mars lies the Quad- 
rangle. Between Life and Head Lines and 
Mount of the Moon lies the Great Triangle. 

If the Quadrangle is broad (the Heart Line 
and Head Line widely separated) read broad- 
mindedness and a fine, big heart. If very 
broad read extravagance in the point of view, a 
tendency to exaggerate and the habit of “color- 
ing fact with fiction.” If the Quadrangle is 
narrow read narrowmindedness and a habit of 
carping criticism. If very narrow read stub- 
bornness and egotism. If the Heart Line 
swoops down in the center, then up and away, 
the heart and brain are always at odds, but the 
heart generally wins. If the Heart Line seems 
to follow the Head Line intellect reigns. 

The most famous Cross in the Quadrangle i is 
the Mystic Cross, which tells of rare intuition, 
and, if it is under the Mount of Saturn, of a 
tendency to dabble in occult matters. Persons 
with Mystic Crosses know things without being 
told thern; they sense things before they hap- 
pen. The Mystic Cross does not touch either 
line. A Cross that touches the Head Line refers 
to some One influenced by its possessor. A Cross 
that touches the Heart Line tells of a friendship 
that influences its possessor. A Square tells of 
quick temper under good control, the degree 
depending upon the width of the Quadrangle, 
just as temper may be either noble or petty. A 
Triangle tells of ingenuity; in a mechanical 
hand, of inventive ability; in 





What Does My Hand Tell? 
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Divisions of the Palm Center 


a development of courage and ambition; re- 
versed, read a lessening of those two qualities. 
The signs in the Great Triangle—A Cross: a 
quick temper, and a tendency toward skepti- 
cism. This is the famous “‘ Cross of Battle.’’ 
A Star: determination to achieve success. A 
Triangle: the sign of the fighting spirit. 


How to Make Impressions 


AKE paper sheets big enough to receive the 

print of the whole palm and fingers. Ordi- 
nary typewriting paper is best—the unglazed, 
with no apparent texture of its own. Get a bit 
of gum camphor from your druggist. Burn a 
piece about the size of a bean in a narrow, deep 
receptacle, so the dense smoke pours out as 
through a funnel. Hold the paper close, shift- 
ing it every moment, not only to avoid scorch- 
ing, but also to smoke it evenly. Get it very 
dark. And smoke only one side. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural 
position—the fingers together or apart, as from 
habit they happen to fall. Press lightly upon it 
with the other hand, and with any dull-pointed 
instrument mark the outline clear around. 
Take a separate impression of the other hand; 
both right and left hands are necessary. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a 
fixative composed of as much white shellac as 
a little alcohol will take up, using an artist’s 
blowpipe or an old atomizer. Do not stand too 
close, or the spraying will blot out the delicate 
little lines, or “speckle”? the print. Use only 
the clearest part of the liquid for the spraying. 
Fixatives come already prepared in the big art 
and photographic supply stores. Spray thor- 
oughly; dry as thoroughly before wrapping in a 
perfectly flat package for mailing. 

Mail only as first-class matter. This I must 
emphasize, for every day brings packages de- 
ficient in postage. Inclose all communications 

with the prints. THIs IS MOST 





a scholarly hand, of the ability 


to master the deeper sciences. 

A Star usually tells of fame or Ww 

of the desire for it, or of the 

expert, depending upon the type Triangles 
of hand. 


the sign is of courage, which 
passes into foolhardiness if the 
Triangle is exaggerated. A 
“small Great Triangle” natu- 
rally tells of timidity, passing 
into cowardice if extremely 
small. If small in the left 
hand, larger in the right, read 


If the Great Triangle is large > 4 X ; 


Crosses 
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Grilles Stars 


IMPORTANT. If foreign stamps 
are sent they should be de- 
tached. 

And please—I wish I could 
say it in letters of fire!— please 
see that your own addresses are 


perfect. Some persons write: 
ai “Please answer soon; it’s fora 
i Faas RRR party,” and give as address: 


Chaining Forkings. 


For the benefit of palmistry students who have asked how to recognize the various 
signs upon mounts, finger-tips and lines, as well as in Quadrangle and Triangle, I 
have here reproduced the most frequently met-with forms of these designs. 


“Chicago, Illinois.”” Others 
give street numbers and below 
write ‘‘City.”” Yet my mail 
comes from India, Alaska, 
Australia—every country, every 
province, every State. 








A Charming Little Lass 


FrepA. You have what is known as a “sense 
of detail.” You are very observant; you 
notice every bird and every flower along your 
path. You are very generous and very tender- 
hearted. You do anything in your power to 
help people in trouble. You are unselfish and 
bother your little head much more over other 
people than you do over yourself. You have 
what is known as the sense of color and of 
form, as that of proportion and symmetry. 
You could be taught to paint and draw and to 
do the most beautiful embroidery; to play 
and to sing. You are probably very fond of 
reading, and you like stories that are exciting, 
but you can’t bear them to be sad. 


A “Lifter,” Not a “Leaner” 


Lucy S. That star on your Mount of 
Mercury shows how you can adapt other 
people’s ideas—can show them how to crys- 
tallize their own desires. You should teach. 
You could inspire. You make people under- 
stand. You are shrewd, farseeing, capable, 
proficient. You have both endurance and 


aggression. You havea firm will, a lively evidently some girlish adoration for , 
sense of justice; your “yes” is yes, and teacher or ‘‘some one who could do 
your ‘no’’no. You have pride, both of things”—is really responsible for your 
family and of position. You are quick “career.” Your thumb denotes power. 
to grasp ideas, but slow to express Whatever you do—it is either illustra- 
opinions. You specialize in some direc- tion or writing, or both—should be char- 
tion that requires accuracy—history, acterized by an exquisite delicacy. You 
mathematics, chemistry. You love ro- love luxury, but you can wait to achieve 
mance. You love the impetuous ardor it. You have system, but no one else 
of youth, the very mistakes youth knows it. You can bear pain or grief 
makes. You are always setting things without having to confide it. You like 
right for other people; always advising melodrama, “thrills,” the supernatural. 
with some one about a possible life work. Flirtation is rife in your hand too. 
Love affairs have been many in your life. Avinitic Peace Tees Vs Pelen-tlasbintn 
Practical, Yet Mystic M. E.M. So artistic that a chance 
PrcGy. You are of the quick, vigor- sordid or tawdry note in your surround- 


ous type that would rather suffer than 
stagnate. Withall your practical quali- 
ties a strange mystic 
vein is part of you. 
With all your belief in 
self-control a violent 
temper is yours. Yet 
you control it, or 
rather you transmute 
it into force. You 
leap to conclusions, 
yet you prove them 
by reason. Youtrust 
people—perhaps at 
first sight—yet your 
character-reading is 
well-nigh unerring. 
You delight in music. 
You could lead an or- 
chestra. You have 
Magnetism, charm; 
yet you repel people 
as often as you at- Pegsy 
tractthem. Your will 


is imperious, your wit subtle. You are vivid, in- 
tense, argumentative, impulsive. You have a mind 
You 
have plenty of friends as well as admirers among 
men. Youcould have as beautiful a time arguing a 
business problem as over a moonlight serenade. 


that is acute,.a memory that “holds fast.” 


A Typical Business Man 


E..H. A. Your hand is that of the born worker, 
one who lives for business and puts most of his time 
and thought into it. Evidently you are conserva- 
tive, practical, shrewd, a good manager. You have 
a big, warm heart. You do your very opponent 





What the Eisht Hands Below Tell 


have a point to gain you can be suavity itself. 
You could do interesting things i in chemistry, i in 
higher mechanics, in engineering or in mathe- 
matics, yet you buy and sell. You control many 
men. You handle apparently endless details 
without getting confused. You like “too much 
work’’; you are at your best then. 


wv 


Katharine 





Freda 





kindnesses. You like politics, power, influence. 


You “take sides” —almost violently. Yet when you E.H. A, 





A Tiny Genius 


KATHARINE. You are one of the shyest, 
sweetest little geniuses whose palm-prints ever 
cametome. You have the protective quality so 
alive in you that, timid as you are, you would 
brave any danger to save the life of a pet. You 
should recite with the prettiest, daintiest ges- 

tures. You should be a Nature-lover—I 
fancy you can get close to “ Br’er Rabbit ”’ and 
“Br’er Squirrel”? and all the “Br’er Birds.” 
You recognize the different birds and butter- 
flies and sea creatures. You know where the 
earliest and the latest flowers “blow.” And 
you make up the prettiest little stories while 
you are waiting for the Sandman’s visit. You 
haven’t told any one of this gift. I hope some 
day you will develop it. You have a real 
message to give the world. 


A Thumb of Power 


HENRIETTA. Ambition, endurance and a 
remarkable form of hero-worship are your 
most marked characteristics. Through them 
you have achieved a fair amount of success 
so far. But a curious influence in your life— 


ings actually worries you. Your artistic 

talent overflows into everything you do— 
the clothes you wear, 
the parties you give, 


N.Y. Your hand 
shows two of therarest 
markings: “circles ”’ 


Lucy S. Henrietta 

the gifts you make. 
You are dramatic, in- 
consequent, tempera- 
mental, whimsical, 
politic, magnetic; 
dreamy in one mood, 
practical in the next. 
You make friends with- 
out effort, create ad- 
mirers without caring. 
Your quality of co- 
quetry is the more 

M.E. M. telling in that it is 
part of a charming 
indifference. 
Two Rare Signs 

N. Y. 


upon your Mounts of Jupiter and of Apollo. Those 
“circles” usually mean fame. Yet they seem to 
refer to some One close to your life rather than 
to your own success. You are of the type that 
could merge her every interest, friendship, talent, 
home ties, genius—everything—in the life and am- 
bition of some one else. I have seen these signs— 
rare as they are—in the hands of women whose 
husbands were ranked high; whose children be- 
came famous; whose favorite brother or sister, or 
niece or nephew achieved renown. Yet these women 
seemed all unconscious of their own work. You 
a enjoy a glimpse at real diplomatic service, 


“history in the making.”” You like best people 


he write, act, paint, play—ina word, do/ 








The Wee 
Girl 


and the 
Big Man 


both like 


Post 
Toasties 


—thin bits of corn, first 
cooked, then toasted to a 
golden brown. 


Usually the liking ex- 
tends to the whole family. 


The housewife likes this 
food, not only for its appe- 
tizing goodness, but be- 
cause of its convenience. 
It requires no cooking — 
ready to serve instantly 
from the package with 
cream. 


For breakfast; for lunch 
when the hungry little 
folks come from school; 
or for supper when some- 
thing particularly dainty is 
wanted. 


Post Toasties 


are deliciously good. 


“‘The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Cenada. 
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Second Article 
Wee Betty had systematized her kitchen she carried 


scientific management into the dining-room and applied 
it to the china closet. 

“Tt looks all right to me,” I observed genially. 

“It is all right now,” she agreed; ‘but it has been the stupidest 
closet imaginable. See, Jack, here in the middle of these two shelves 
that are on a level with my eyes or hands I have put the plates that 
I use every day: two service plates, and on top of them two butter 
plates, then two dessert plates, and on top of them two salad plates, 
and in front two tumblers.” 

“T see,” I said. : 

“Now watch how easily I can set the table,’”’ she continued. “T’ll 
begin with luncheon. First I take my glasses, second the salad 
plates, which we use as meat plates at luncheon, then the butter 
plates, and the thing is done! 

“Then for dinner: Tumblers first again, next butter plates, then 
service plates, and after that I set salad and dessert plates on the 
serving-table, and I don’t waste an arm motion or a step. Isn’t 
that fine?” 

“Bully,” I said. ‘Bully for you, Betty!” 

“Now on this upper shelf,’ continued my amazingly made-over 
wife, “I keep my saucers: two for breakfast coffee-cups, two for 
luncheon teacups, and, besides these, two glass saucers for fruit. 
Behind are six more teacup saucers, because sometimes I want to 
serve afternoon tea when friends drop in, and then I must have at 
least eight cups on hand. And right here is a job for you, Jack! 
I want ten brass hooks screwed into the under side of this upper 
shelf, where I can see them, to hang all my cups on. The cups will 
be easy to reach, take up no shelf room, and are not so likely to be 
broken as if they were set one inside another. Now, then, that is 
what I call scientific management in the china closet.” 

“But, Betty,” I protested, “there aren’t enough plates there to 
serve a sparrow.” 

“You forget, Jack,” returned Elizabeth, “that my soup and meat 
plates, my platters and vegetable dishes are in the cupboard you 
built in the kitchen, so that I can warm or fill them before I bring 
them into the dining-room. And speaking of carrying dishes, dear, 
I want you to fix this little table for me. It is big enough and strong 
and it has an under shelf. Now I don’t see why, if it were set on 
wheels and had a handle, I couldn’t push it back and forth between 
the dining-room and kitchen and carry lots of dishes at a time. Why, 
I could bring in the whole meat course in one trip, and think how 
easily I could clear the table.” 

““Why not use ball-bearing casters?” I suggested. 

“Jack,” she gasped, “you’re a genius, and I’m going to make the 
most of you!” And she did. 

“‘Here’s another idea,’ she went on. ‘‘ Yesterday, when the family 
next door moved, they threw away a baby carriage, with the wicker- 
work all torn and dirty. The moment I set eyes on it the best 
idea popped into my head. It’s this, Jack: you knock off the basket 
and springs and nail a wide board to those bars between the wheels— 
the axles. Then when you’re not here I can roll a whole load of 
firewood into the sitting-room, instead of having to carry it, chunk by 
chunk, as Ido now. Then, too, when I wash windows I can wheel 
that heavy pail of water, instead of lifting and dragging it!” 


AL I had carried out this scheme, scientific management, like 
Brer Fox, “lay low” for some time. Then one day, upstairs, I 
found her standing at least three minutes before each looking-glass. 

“What is it now?” I questioned. 

“Jack, dear,’”’ she said, “‘do you know there is not one mirror in 
this house that is properly lighted? In every case the light falls on 
the glass instead of on the person in front of it. And the result? 
Well, watch me try to do my hair. See how I twist and turn and 
waste motions, besides straining my eyes and losing my temper. 

“Curious, too,” she continued, “I never noticed the beds. Every 
one faces a window, and how can anybody sleep in the early morning 
with the sun streaming into the eyes? And two of our bedrooms are 
so built that I cannot set the beds properly. And see my closet, what 
a tiny place itis. I can’t hang more than four dresses on those nails, 
and even then I have to reach behind one to get another. But, 
dear,” she coaxed, ‘if a pole a little higher than my head ran the 
length of this closet I could hang ever so much more on it, and I 
could take down one gown without mussing the others.” 

Of course I put up that pole. 

The next week Betty had another scheme. 

‘‘ Jack,’’ she said, “‘I was in Doctor Perkins’s office this morning, 
and as he opened the door of his medicine closet to get my pills 
I never saw anything so neat! The shelves were quite close together 
and divided by thin wooden partitions into pigeonholes. In each 
one lay a bottle, with its cork pointing outward, and on every cork 
was pasted a label telling what medicine was inside. There was no 
fumbling among bottles; you saw at a glance all that was there and 
put your hand on the right one. My medicine cupboard is a perfect 
wilderness. Would it be much trouble, Jack, to put some extra 
shelves into our cupboard? We couldn’t use more than four, and 
I could make pasteboard partitions.” 

“Of course,”’ I said, ‘‘T’ll put up your shelves.” And I did. 

Betty now developed a perfect mania for wire, and she put it to 
clever uses too; only, I wished she had been a little quicker to think 
of one of them. It was suggested by a rainy day. 

I was late in starting for the store, and I never saw so many 
rubbers and overshoes as were in that box in the hall; but finally 
I found my sandals and rushed through the front door, snatching an 
umbrella from the jar as I passed. Just my luck that it was an old 
one! The silk was loose from two of the ribs and they shot out 
above my head like horns. 

When I came home and entered the hall that evening the umbrella 
jar was gone, and in its stead a strong wire bent into large loops was 
fastened by double-headed tacks to a board nailed to the wall. 
Below was a roasting pan to catch drippings. Betty painted the 
board and wire, and in each loop stood an umbrella. No trouble now 
to find my own umbrella, and callers would have no excuse if they 
ran off with our Sunday best. It was a proud Betty who greeted me. 

“T knew, Jack! I saw you open that umbrella this morning. 
Isn’t it a great invention?” she said. ‘I guess I wasted a good many 
hammer motions on this poor hand of mine. I think, dear, I'll let 
you put the loops on the door of the coat cupboard; I want the 
loops to hold rubbers.” 





How My Wife Made 
Our Home Over 


As Told by the Husband 
and Reported by Mary Atherton 





“Poor little finger,” I sympathized, taking her hand. “Give me 
your handkerchief, Betty, and I’ll dip it in ice water. That will ease 
the pain.” Betty smiled at me gratefully and promptly slipped her 
hand up her sleeve. But no handkerchief was there. She dove into 
her blouse. But the handkerchief was not there either. Then she 
remembered: ‘Why, of course, Jack, I left it on the kitchen table!” 

“Say, Betty,” I asked, “when will your scientific management 
take up pockets?” 


[- WAS not easy for Betty to make our sitting-room convenient, 
for it is small and badly lighted. In one wall there are double 
windows, and close to these in the adjoining wall is a single window, 
making one very light corner; all the other corners are only fairly 
light. Beyond the single window is the fireplace. Betty’s first 
change was to move the table in front of the double window, leaving 
space behind it for one chair. Seated in this chair she had two 
drawers on her right hand and two on her left, and there were the 
same number and arrangement of drawers on the opposite side of the 
table, the side that faced the room. 

“Now, then,” said Betty, ‘‘when I sit here in the morning and 
plan my meals and look over my mail I have everything I need within 
reach. In this lower left-hand drawer are my account-book and 
address-book—and, by-the-way, Jack, I want a new address-book, 
one with spaces for telephone numbers. It’s a great waste of motions 
to look through two books for what you could find in one! In this 
upper drawer are pencils and paper pads for scribbling, and a small 
pad for my marketing dists. In this bookcase on my left are my 
cookbooks, my bound file for bills, and the magazines that help me 
keep house. In the two right-hand drawers are writing paper, postal 
cards, stamps, timetables for you, dear, and different kinds of pens.” 
And Betty pulled out the drawers to show her complete stock. 

“Great Scott!” I ejaculated. 

She had thought of everything. On the table were small blotters 
besides the large one, a spacious inkwell, penholders and tray, a 
calendar with distinct figures, and the books and magazines. The 
books stood in a rack, face downward, so that their titles were 
instantly seen, and the magazines were piled so that their names, 
printed on the backs, came near the edge of the table, where they 
could be easily read. 

At the end of the table toward the dark corner the droplight 
lighted my armchair, and when I sat there I could, by stretching out 
my left arm, reach all my favorite books in the case on the wall 
beside me. My right hand as easily reached the lower front drawer, 
and found there my canister of tobacco and box of cigars, and in the 
upper drawer were scribbling-pads, for Betty, the dear, has often 
seen me in the evening look for paper to jot down memoranda or to 
make a calculation. Beside me on the table were my bowl of pipes 
and an ash-tray. 

“My dear,” I said, settling in my armchair and letting my hand 
roam in the direction of the tobacco drawer, “this is really immense.” 

But Betty had not yet shown all her arrangements, and now drew 
another lower drawer and silently but proudly held up a hammer 
and screwdriver, balls of string stout and slender, tacks, a package of 
small nails, tags, a tube of paste and a bottle of glue. 

“But it’s only a substation of the tool-chest, Jack,”’ she said; 
“‘that is still in the woodshed. And now for the light corner,”’ she 
went on. “It belongs to me because I’m here daytimes. So here’s 
my sewing-table, wedged in between the single window and the 
fireplace, where I can both see and keep warm. There now, Jack, 
I'll wager that you can’t take more than two steps to get anything in 
this room that you ordinarily want; and neither canI. This side of 
the room is planned for you and me, but the other side is for our 
friends. They come in the evening, when dark corners don’t matter.” 

Then I noticed how armchairs were grouped about the fire, and a 
high screen shut off the door into the hall and protected from draft 
the low, cushioned couch that stood in front of it. 

“This way,” said Betty, “our callers will be perfectly comfortable, 
and they cannot feel that they are turning us out of our favorite 
chairs.” 

It was the most convenient small room I ever saw. 

‘Just one thing more, Jack,’’ Betty begged; ‘‘I do want a mov- 
able telephone to stand on the table. Business men have them. 
Shouldn’t a busy woman have one too?” 

“For your birthday, sure,” I said. 

Next Betty turned her attention to our “parlor.”” We both hated 
that room. No one felt natural there. The chairs were banked 
against the wall like bashful schoolboys, and tables and “‘ whatnots” 
held their bric-a-brac as a prim caller holds her handkerchief. There 
was no desk where you could write an address, and if you wanted to 
play a game you had to lift at least six books and two framed 
photographs from the table before you could use it. 


O SAY that Betty’s scientific management has entirely changed 
our home and made it more livable is to put it mildly. 

And, wonders upon wonders, if we are going out in the evening she 
comes downstairs with the punctuality of a clock, and, ungrateful 
creature, refuses to wait for me even to light a pipe! 

In the old days it was: “Did that clock just strike eleven? Dear 
me, and I fully intended to go to church this morning.”” Now on 
Sunday mornings we hear those eleven strokes seated in our pew. 
In the old days, too, I tied Betty’s shoe for her in the street about 
every time we went out. Now she says it’s a waste of energy for one 
hundred and seventy pounds to bend so far to anything so small. 

But I think scientific management scored its greatest triumph the 
other day, when we were coming home from town. There were lots 
of women with bundles in the car, and when the conductor stopped 
in front of each for her fare the woman would hold her packages with 
her left hand, and with her right somehow get her bag open, fumble 
for her purse and finally bring out a nickel. It took fully two or 
three minutes in each case. The conductor certainly had the patience 
of Job! When he came to us I started to pay, but I felt Betty’s 
touch on my arm. She, too, held her bundles with her left hand, but 
plunged her right, with a businesslike air, in her coat pocket and 
brought up two dimes and a nickel, which lay on her flat palm. 
Betty didn’t risk much loose change in that pocket. One glance at 
the money, and, with an expert twist of her hand, she shifted a dime 
between her thumb and forefinger and handed it to the grinning 
conductor. Then with an adorable hitch of her right shoulder she 
slid her change back into her pocket and sent me a triumphant look 
from the tail of her eye. 

And you should have seen the men smile in that car! 











For You— 


Madam Home- 
Lover—here is 
a good book. It 
shows twenty 
pretty rooms. 






—and tells about the 
color plans our artists 
will prepare for you 
without charge. It is 
free—shallwesend it? 


Beautiful rooms just completed in 
modern homes will surely interest you. 
The Alabastine Book is full of new color 
schemes, designs and ways to better the 
appearance of every room in the home. 
And with the special Color Plans our expert 
designers prepare—without any charge to 
you— your local decorator can get as correct 
and artistic effects as the big city experts. 


abz 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 

is known everywhere for its exquisite 
water color tints. You may point to an 
Alabastined room with special pride. It 
stands for the highest ideals in modern 
decorating. Architects recommend it for 
New Homes. When the walls settle a 
new tint can be put on without expense 
and muss of washing off the first coat. 
Kalsomine colors are ordinary beside the 
soft harmony of Alabastine tinting. It 
is more artistic than wall paper or paint 
at a fraction of the cost. 

Made of the best materials — absolutely 
sanitary. So durable it will not chip, peel 
or rub off when rightly applied and outlasts 
any other tinting. Goes furthest on the 
wall, pound for pound, and is the easiest 
to use. Mixed simply with cold water, 
put on without waiting or muss with a 
regular wall brush. An Alabastined room 
is half finished while other materials are 
preparing. ‘There is no substitute for the 
beautiful Alabastine tints and quality. 
SEND FOR THE BOOK and get a// 
the facts about Alabastine. 









Alabastine Company 


614Grandville Road. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, Desk 14, 105 Water Street 


Full Five 


Pounds 


White, 50c; Reg- 
ular Tints, 55c. 
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Be sure 
Alabastine 
is brought 
to you in the 
original, 
unbroken 
package, 
then you 
are bound 
to get the 
Genuine 


ALABASTINE 
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loderate-Cost Bungalows 


Which Were Built for $1455, $1800 and $2414 


























DESIGNED BY ALFRED E. GWYNN 


The Vine-Covered Pergola is One of the Most Attractive Features of This House, and it Also Makes it Look Much Wider 


HOWN aboveis 

a bungalow of 
generous propor- 
tions which cost but 
$1455 to build in 
California. The 
floor plan shows 
large rooms well 
placed, and the 
bedroom, separated 
as it is from the 
kitchen and living 
portion of the house 
by a small hall, is 
a most desirable 
feature. The ex- 
terior is of shingles, 
stained, and the 
pergola, covered 
with pretty flowering 
vines, adds greatly 
to its attractive 
appearance. 


Contributed by Elva 
Elliott Sayford. 


DINING-ROOM 


12/0°X 136" 
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LIVING-ROOM 
12'0"x 216" 


























WO good fea- 

tures of the 
bungalow on the 
left are the pretty 
front porch and the 
pergola on the side, 
the latter making a 
quiet rest-spot for 
afternoons. The 
exterior is of clap- 
boards, stained and 
set off by the white 
trim which is ad- 
mirably placed. In 
the interior the 
walls are plastered 
and tinted and the 
woodwork is of 
Oregon pine, 
stained. The house 
is modern and con- 
venient, and was 
built for $1800. 


Contributed by Helen 




















a ss Lukens Gaut. 
DESIGNED BY W G. HANSON 
This House Owes Much of its Character to the Attractively Placed White Trim 
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Second Bungalow 
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DESIGNED BY HELEN LUKENS GAUT AND O. C. WILLIAMS 


HE delicate color scheme of the exterior of the bungalow above, pearl gray and white, suggests an ideal home for the bride and 
bridegroom; and best of all, it was built for a reasonable sum, $2414.90. The spacious veranda, eight feet wide, of gray 
cement edged with red brick, extends across the front of the house, and beyond at one end for a distance of ten feet. The entire 
length is roofed with a pergola of heavy timbers, painted white and supported by round cement pillars with a circular topping of red 
brick. The interior is plastered, delicately tinted, and bedrooms, bath, hall and kitchen are finished in white enamel. In the 
living-room and the dining-room the woodwork is in rich old ivory enamel, with the walls tinted a warm old gold. In the dining-room 


the walls are covered with satin tapestry paper in forest design. Contributed by Helen Lukens Gaut. 


Heating hopes 
realized 





Mothers of the last gen- 
eration, sitting at their 
drafty fire-places, dreamed 
of better things to come 
for their grand-daughters. 
They knew much was 
lacking in home-warming 
devices, and that improve- 
ments would come. And 
in the fulness of time their 
visions have taken form in 


[\NERICAN JDEAL 


Nothing better has been brought 
out in the forward steps from 
fireplace, bed-warmer and foot- 
stove—from uncertainty to cer- 
tainty —than warming a home by 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. They put the glow 
of dependable comfort in every 
room, and give the women of to- 
day more time to realize their 
highest ideals. 


Because (unlike old-fashioned heating 
methods) they bring no smoke, gases, 
soot or dust into the rooms, cleaning 
work is enormously reduced. Not only 
do they insure a clean home, but 
AMERICAN Radiators are themselves 
easy to clean. You have no rusty 
stove-pipes to put up and take down; 
no stoves to “black”; no registers to 
throw out dust or soot. 


Our Radiatorscan beeasily brush-cleaned and 
all patterns for kitchens, 
laundries, bath-rooms, 
etc., can be scrubbed like a 
kitchen floor. They make for 
the ‘clean and simple life.” 
IDEAL Boilers are self- 
acting. Kindle the fire 
once a year, put in coal 
once or twice a day, take 
up ashes every other day, 
and your rooms are auto- 
matically kept evenly 
warm. No parts to wear 
or burn out, warp or 
loosen—will outlast your 
building. 

Our immense annual sales 
in America and Europe 
enable us to offer IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators at a cost no greater than asked 
for inferior apparatus— at prices now easily 
within reach of 
all. Our several 
factories are so 
located that 
they save heav- 
ily in freight on 
raw materials 
and on finished 
outfits from 
factory to user. 
We therefore 
offer the great- 
est possible 
value in heat- 
A No.1-25-W IDEAL Boilerand ing outfits. Ac- 
575 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN cept no substi- 
Radiators, costing owner $230, tute. Start in 
were used to heat this cottage. todaytorealize 
At this price the goods can be your heating 
bought of any reputable,compe- hopes by writ- 
tent Fitter. This did not in- ing for our 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, “Ideal Heating’ 
freight, etc., which areextraand catalog (free); 
vary according to climatic and full of facts you 
other conditions. ought to know. 


JNERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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é How Can I Make Money? 
Jy T 






DRAWN BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


N CLEVELAND, Ohio, a young woman spends 

nine months of the year in the schoolroom. 
In May she goes to her country home and for 
three months is deep in the mystery of preparing 
preserves and pickles for the market. 

Four years ago she began this work as an 
experiment, using the kitchen of the farmhouse 
and doing all the work herself. The venture 
proved so successful that she found more room 
necessary, so an old barn on the place was 
thoroughly cleaned, and stoves, tables and sinks 
were installed, so that she had a big, airy and 
convenient workroom. She contracted with a 
farmer for. his entire crop of strawberries and 
small fruits and engaged a few women to clean 
the fruits while she attended to the cooking. 

By the middle of September every jar of 
preserves and pickles had been shipped, and the 
profits were remarkably good. In four years 
the industry has grown to such an extent that 
today she has contracts with three farmers for 
their berries and pickle cucumbers, and a score 
of village women are kept busy cleaning the 
fruits. In three months on the farm this school- 
teacher realizes twice as much as she receives 
for her services in the school for nine months. 


In any large market a great deal of good 
meat goes to waste daily, and one energetic 
New England woman made arrangements with 
several of the best butchers in the town to have 
all the trimmings and shaggy bits of meat sent 
to her every night. These she made into soup 
stock and put in glass jars which she carefully 
sealed and labeled. She was strictly scrupulous 
in assuring herself that all ingredients were per- 
fectly fresh, and she was careful to have the 
seasoning exactly right. To these two points 
she attributed her success. 

This woman bought the meat from the 
butcher and then sold her soup stock on com- 
mission .in the best grocery stores in the town. 
If one wished to avoid any anxiety about sales 
some arrangement might be made with the 
butcher by which he would furnish the meat, 
sell the soup stock and share the profits. 

This work can be done equally well by a 
country woman or a city woman. 


A Japanese Idea 


F IT had not been for a masquerade party one 

girl says that she would never have solved 
the difficult problem of how to earn money for 
her own personal needs, to help Father and at 
the same time stay at home to care for Mother. 

She had been asked to go to the party as a 
Japanese girl, and, having no kimono that was 
pretty enough, she bought pale green crépe 
covered with a fascinating fan design, got a 
‘‘really Japanese’’ pattern, and on the eventful 
night appeared in a costume which at once 
excited the admiration of her friends. When 
she laughingly told them that she made it in 
one afternoon she was besieged with requests to 
take orders for kimonos that ‘‘very minute.” 

Resolving on the spot that no false pride should 
interfere with this wonderful opportunity, the 
girl promised to begin the next day. To make 
one kimono she bought six yards of goods for 
from twenty to forty cents a yard and two 
yards of trimming at fifty cents a yard. When 
finished she could sell the kimono much cheaper 
than it could be bought in the stores and still 
make a profit of from two to three dollars. 
Exclusive patterns and unusual color combina- 
tions gave a charm to the simple garments and 
they were in great demand. 

That winter she had more than she could do, 
and the next year she opened a tiny shop near 
her home and hired a girl to help. Now every 
one knows that the Chrysanthemum Shop is the 
place to go to for all the fascinating negligees 
that every woman loves. 


By Making Fichus and Jabots 


O ONE young society girl who was sud- 

denly obliged to earn enough money to 
clothe herself it seemed as if every path to self- 
support was blocked by those uncompromising 
sentinels: Inefficiency and Lack of Training. 
But at last by the clever use of two magic pass- 
words—Good Taste and Originality—this deli- 
cately reared girl made her way into the business 
world and is now earning an average of seven 
dollars a week by making the exquisite fichus 
and jabots which are so necessary for milady’s 
toilet. 

The young woman always goes to the most 
exclusive shops for suggestions, but is careful 
never to copy anything exactly. Naturally 
artistic, it is not difficult for her to originate 
new and exquisitely dainty designs. 

The remnant counter is indispensable to her 
success. Bits of real lace, delicate lawn, linen 
and chiffon, whose price by the yard would be 
prohibitive, are eagerly purchased by this little 
business woman. She does all her work by 
hand, and a bit of exquisite hand embroidery 
usually gives the finishing touch to the cobweb 
trifles for which she finds such a ready sale. 

For her jabots she gets from one to five dollars 
and the fichus sell for from five to twenty-five 
dollars. She sells her things on commission, in 
the Needlework Art Stores and the’ Woman’s 
Exchange, and she also has a number of private 
customers. 

As all the work is perfectly done and the 
materials of the best she can always demand 
high prices, and her profit is very large, often 
from two hundred to three hundred per cent. 


Provided a Place for a Day’s Outing 


THIN easy access of New York there are 

surprisingly few places where groups of 
refined girls can go safely for a day’s outing. 
Amusement parks abound, as do beer gardens 
of a cheap kind, and promiscuous bathing 
beaches where everything costs a little more 
than it is worth, while the expensive standards 
set up by the automobile patronage in many 
suburban districts make the rates of the better 
hostelries prohibitive. Here, then, was a great 
need that Mrs. Athol, who lives in a quiet 
seaside town near New York, found herself 
perfectly able to meet when suddenly forced to 
earn money and at the same time care for her 
family at home. 

Announcements printed on heavy cream 
paper in Old English letters were not only an 
advertisement of Mrs. Athol’s plan, but they 
were also an introduction to Mrs. Athol herself, 
for they proclaimed refinement and culture in 
every line. Following is a copy of Mrs. Athol’s 
announcement: 





A Vacation Day For GIRLS 


To a small party of girls or women who 
would enjoy inviting hammocks under shady 
trees, an ocean swim, a game of tennis and 
a picnic luncheon in the woods, Mrs. Athol 
gladly offers the conveniences of her attract- 
ive seashore home. There are no hotels nor 
public amusements in the vicinity. Round- 
trip tickets from New York, 50 cents. 

Engagements must be made in advance, 
as picnics will be limited to one party a day. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


A. For 35 centsa person: Guests will be 
met at the station and iced tea or lemonade 
served at the house after a walk of about a 
mile. During the entire day the toilet con- 
veniences of the house, also the piano and 
porches, will be free to the guests. Ice water 
will be supplied to carry to the woods at 
luncheontime, and hot or cold: tea served at 
night just before the party starts back to 
the city. 

B. For 50 cents a person: Towels for 
those who care to bathe and a dressing-room 
will be included in ‘‘A.’”’ No bathing suits 
furnished. 

C. For 60 cents a person: A delicious 
luncheon consisting of sandwiches, stuffed 
eggs, cake, crackers and fruit will be included 


in j 

D. For 75 cents a person: All the ad- 
vantages of “A,” ““B’’ and “C” will be 
combined. 


E. For $1a person: A luncheon served 
on the veranda, consisting of hot roast or 
fried chicken, hot biscuit, a dessert, a cold 
or hot drink and fruit, will be included in 
“A” and “B.” 

F. For an addition of 20 cents a person 
to any of the above combinations delicious 
home-made ice cream and cake will be served 
at any time during the day. Address 

Mrs. AGNES ATHOL, 
Island, 
New York. 














These announcements, with a personal note 
giving references, were sent to all the hotels in 
New York exclusively for women, to the heads 
of all the women’s colleges and public and 
private schools, to all Y. W. C. A. secretaries, 
welfare, settlement and social workers, and 
leaders of church clubs, and to a large number 
of other individuals, including teachers, nurses 
and librarians. All announcements were sent 
out early in April in order that they might 
reach the schools and colleges before the 
students became more absorbed in examina- 
tions than picnics. In many cases Mrs. Athol 
made personal calls and explained her plan. 

After a brief inspection of her home by col- 
lege and school authorities and social investi- 
gators the first engagements were made. And 
the parties that availed themselves of her 
chaperonage and the comforts of her charming 
home had royal good times. When bathing, 
tennis and long walks in the woods ceased to be 
of interest the girls would often tramp back to 
the house, open up the piano, roll back the 
rugs and have a dance in the soft twilight of 
the summer afternoon. 

During the first summer Mrs. Athol averaged 
about three parties a week and cleared from 
three dollars to five dollars on each party. 





The same plan could be worked out by any 
woman living near a large city. While at Mrs. 
Athol’s home the bathing was an undoubted 
attraction it was by no means essential. A farm- 
house could make a feature of straw rides or 
some entirely different amusement. 

And the cold weather need not necessarily 
put a stop to the outings. Winter picnics 
where skating, snowshoeing and tobogganing are 
possible would be welcomed if log fires and hot, 
appetizing luncheons could be counted on. 

The limitation to girls was a novelty which 
in Mrs. Athol’s case seemed to be appreciated, 
nevertheless a five-o’clock picnic supper at which 
men were allowed, followed by a shirt waist dance 
on the verandas in the summer or a skating 
party in the winter, might be made an attract- 
ive and popular feature if properly chaperoned. 

In whatever way the plan is developed the 
main things to offer are relaxation, low prices, 
careful chaperonage, and, above all, an atmos- 
phere of quiet refinement, in which the social 
illusion will be so preserved that the business 
woman will be submerged in the tactful hostess 
absorbed in the comfort of her guests. 


he Ways in Which Women Have Solved the Problem oe 


Sold “ Breeze Baskets” 


E girl who realized that something en- 
tirely new is sure to be salable earned 
seventy-five dollars one year by selling ‘‘Breeze 
Baskets” through the art stores and Woman’s 
Exchange. For this purpose she selected small, 
graceful baskets with slender handles. In the 
bottom she fastened securely a green silk pad 
filled with a very good sachet powder mixed 
with orris root, then filled the basket with the 
lovely silk flowers so popular just now. The 
baskets are supposed to be hung near an open 
window, and the faint fragrance which fills the 
room as the soft breezes blow through them 
makes them especially popular in the city 
apartment houses where the breath of spring 
rarely comes. 

Little gilt baskets filled with white orchids 
and purple violets, silver ones with forget-me- 
nots and the palest of pink rosebuds, and green 
or bronze baskets filled with yellow daffodils 
and white violets were especially attractive and 
found a ready sale at the Easter season. The 
girl was careful to have the perfume delicate 
and always of the best quality and the color 
combinations faultless, which assured the suc- 
cess of her “ Breeze Baskets” and made them 
salable at the most exclusive stores. They 
sold for from two to eight dollars a basket. 


Finding the Pot of Gold in the Kitchen 


HE man who said that “‘a good cook has 

great power to assuage grief by his art”’ 
might have said with equal truth that a good 
cook has great power to assuage poverty. 
Many women whose flaky biscuits and delicious 
home-made cakes and pies have brought in a 
steady and comfortable income would not 
exchange their art for any in the universe. 


One girl, who frankly confesses that she has 
never been able to solve the mystery of light 
bread and cake and flaky pie crust, makes a 
splendid income from home-made doughnuts. 
Dusted with powdered sugar and packed care- 
fully in boxes lined with paraffin paper they 
present a most attractive appearance, and all 
the grocers in the neighborhood are glad to pay 
her fifteen cents a dozen for all she can supply. 
This girl, with the assistance of another girl, 
makes two hundred and fifty doughnuts every 
morning, and her net profit is seven cents a dozen. 





To another clever girl peanut butter is the 
open sesame to independence. She prepares it 
so carefully and puts it up so daintily that a 
business which she thought at first would be 
limited to her friends has grown steadily until 
now she is supplying a large health-food estab- 
lishment and employs a woman to help her. 

Veal loaf is the specialty of an energetic 
Western girl, and when it became necessary 
for her to help her husband with the financial 
burden she arranged with a prominent grocer 
to sell veal loaf on commission. With a little 
extra time and labor she could make and cook 
the loaves while preparing the noonday meal, 
making some loaves small and some large, the 
large loaves to be sold in slices. Gradually 
the demand grew, until now, with the help of 
a woman employed on “veal-loaf days,” she 
is filling private orders as well as supplying 
several large grocery stores. 





To a girl with a large vineyard pure grape 
juice brought in more than one hundred dollars 
last year. She used the following simple recipe: 

Fill a large granite pan with ripe grapes and 
let them simmer on the stove until the juice is 
running out. Strain as for jelly. Then let the 
juice boil up once and bottle it while hot. 


From a Babies’ Diet Kitchen 


E woman who lived in a busy little manu- 
facturing town, where there was no day 
nursery nor settlement work of any kind, not 
only supported herself but also became a bless- 
ing to the community by opening a Babies’ 
Diet Kitchen. 

She first investigated farms in the vicinity, 
and, having satisfied herself that one was per- 
fectly reliable, she left an order for milk to be 
delivered in her own sterilized cans. In a fire- 
less cooker she made all kinds of gruels: oatmeal 
made from old-fashioned oats that required a 
long time to cook, cornmeal and barley. 

The Babies’ Diet Kitchen was advertised 
widely in the daily papers, through all the 
churches, and also in mills and stores where 
busy mothers worked, and it met with an eager 
appreciation at once, which assured its success. 
Each morning a boy delivered in glass jars the 
amount of “feedings” each customer needed 
for her baby—made according to a formula 
advised by the family physician. If a family 
was not able to afford medical advice this little 
woman, who was always a friend of the babies 
even before she was a business woman, would 
give much time and personal attention to regu- 
lating the child’s feeding. 

Her charges were moderate and the trade 
grew until now she owns a small farm, where 
she sells butter, milk, eggs, vegetables and 
flowers. Much of this business she gives over 
to the charge of hired help, but the Babies’ 
Diet Kitchen always receives her personal at- 
tention, and for this reason many grateful 
mothers feel that they owe her a debt which 
money can never pay. 


“Acquaintance” 








This Free 














Package 
Saves Half On a 


Week’s Bills 


A Postal Brings It 


Every housewife in the United States 
who is trying to devise ways and means to 
keep down soaring table expenses, can, by 
writing a postal, save half on one week’s bills. 

And learn, at the same time, how to 
KEEP these bills down to HALF PRICE. 
ARMOUR’S ‘‘ACQUAINTANCE” PACK- 
AGE, FREE for the asking, shows you how. 


The package contains a good sized jar of 
ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF and 
some Armour’s Bouillon Cubes. 


The cubes are a little household conve- 
nience you will appreciate and enjoy. 


The jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef in- 
troduces you to a sure, easy and delightful 
means of kitchen economy—the means long 
practiced by foreign cooks, by which they 
work culinary wonders at very low cost. 

The Secret —Armour’s Extract of Beef is 
pure, rich beef flavor highly concentrated. 


It puts this inimitable flavor into the 
nourishing cheaper meat cuts and makes 
them appetizing and palatable — welcome 
dishes whenever served. 

While every scrap of left over meat can 
be utilized—and tastes even better than at 
the first service. 3 





Full instructions for using and getting 
the best results from Armour’s Extract of , 
Beef comewith the ‘‘Acquaintance”’ Package. 

In addition, we will see that you receive 
every month a free copy of 
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Armours 
MONTHLY COOK BOOK 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 





This little manual of home economics, 
published monthly, has contributors from 
every state in the Union. They tell you 
how they employ Armour’s Extract of Beef 
to reduce living expenses without sacrificing 
quality or quantity, and give innumerable 
novel and delicious recipes. 


It also tells you about the 


$500 in Prizes Every Month 


We are paying for the best recipes and ways 
of using Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

We award this $500 by states, four prizes for 
each, given in order of merit. First prize $5— 
second prize $3—third prize $2—fourth prize $1— 
188 prizes in all. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef and Armour’s Bouillon 
Cubes are for sale at all dealers. 

Your name on a.postal brings “Acquaintance” 
package and Monthly Cook Book by return mail. 

Write today to 





ARMOUR 4%° COMPANY 
Dept. 43, Chicago 





To make Bouillon with Armour’sBouillon Cubes: 
Drop a cube in a cup of hot water. Then drink 
it. Best Bouillon you ever tasted at lowest cost. 
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Va ITH the coming of March comes the first 
: suggestion of spring, for although in many 
i \| sections the month may be coldand stormy 
q the days are longer, the trees show signs of budding, 
| the sunshine is warmer, and the promise of new life 
and new hope is inthe air. So, naturally we think of 
springtime blossoms when we think of decorations for 
our social affairs. There is scarcely any form of arti- 
\ ficial decoration that is more effective than this or 
more simple to arrange. I believe the idea is really 
based on the Cherry Blossom Féte of Japan, where the cherry 
blossoms are pink. To form the decoration select bare branches of 
trees and to them wire either plain pink blossoms made of tissue 
paper (for whichI shall be glad to send you a pattern if you desire), 
or by cutting the small wild roses from the new wild-rose crépe paper 
they may be used charmingly, with an occasional leaf here and there, 
also cut from the paper. In the heading on this page the artist has 
helped us to imagine how pretty these pink blossoms will appear 
against the pillars of the church room, 

Rather a new idea in decorations for Young People’s Societies is 
the use of pennants. Those in the heading are, of course, strictly con- 
ventional, but the idea permits of much variety in the working out 
of each society’s colors in the pennant itself or in the letters applied. 
These pennants may be made of cambric, turkey red, or other inex- 
pensive material, and gummed letters may be cut to order. I heard 
recently of a Young People’s Society in a suburban church that 
entertained a number of sister societies in convention. By hanging 
their pennants on the trees along the way from the station to their 
church the visitors were guided to their destination. 





Planning the Social Life 


(7: of the questions that comes to me most frequently is: “‘ How 
can I keep up interest in my Sunday-school class?” The story 
of another’s achievement is always helpful, so I want to tell you of 
the work of a very successful Philathea teacher in California as she 
has told it to me. She says, in part: 

“*T believe the social life of the class very important, and its value 
can scarcely be overestimated. Our classes must not be social clubs, 
but, just as the little plant needs the sunshine, so do we as young 
women need the social life. Therefore let us provide good, whole- 
some entertainment with attractive, interesting programs, issue 
dainty, pretty invitations and bring in our friends and companions 
and the strangers, thus proving to them that the best social enjoy- 
ment may be had through the church and class life. 

“© social, with an object back of it,’ you say. Yes, that is just 
what our young people’s socials should always be, the object being 
the winning of young men and young women for Christ. 

“In my own class I find that the social life is best kept up by 
observing the special days, as Saint Valentine’s Day, Memorial 
Day, etc., with appropriate entertainment for these days. Few 
young people care fora program of readings, music, etc., but games, 
sports, contests, etc., in keeping with the spirit of the day, are 
always successful. I appoint a different chairman and committee 
for each party, and there is quite a spirit of friendly rivalry each 
time. I never combine a business meeting and a party. Let busi- 
ness be business, and a party a party. Many girls depend on the 
class for their social life, and if there is not sufficient there they are 
very apt to go where these attractions are to be found, and sometimes 
they. drift entirely away.” 

“In addition to holidays we always give special parties for special 
times, as when a girl is graduated from the high school or college. We 
make this a very elaborate affair and plan it as a surprise. The 
pleasure seems to be greater when she does not anticipate it. At this 
time we have the class or school flower and colors very much in 
evidence in both decorations, games and refreshments. However, 
we do not lose sight of the fact that we are Philatheas, and use 
our Philathea colors and spirit whenever possible. One of our prizes 
also is always a Philathea Pennant. 

“We also plan for ‘showers’ upon the prospective brides of the 
class, and upon the return of the happy couple we always give a 
spread in their honor to which we invite the Baraca Class and the 
Parents of the couple. At this time we present to the bride a gift 
from the class, a hand-painted plate decorated with the class flower 
and the name ‘Philathea’ in gold.” 


A Social Idea fora Teachers’ Meeting 


= E HELD a Sunday-school Teachers’ Meeting recently,” 
writes an Ohio worker, “which was a welcome change from 
the usual style. It was a combination social and 
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Suggests Springlike Decorations for Church Affairs 











Social Helper 


They were allowed ten minutes for discussion, then 
furnished with paper and pencil, and each person 
was required to write the question and an answer to 
it. Then thesame process was gone through with the 
second third of questions, the chance drawing of 
slips, of course, forming new groups. The third 
shift, allowing for loss of time, nearly completed the 
first hour of meeting. Then the superintendent was 
asked to read all the answers, all of one question 
together, and we had a general discussion of each 
question, mingled with refreshments. The result was more new 
ideas than we had seen for many a day and a desire to try them.” 
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Three Fine Ideas for the Home Department 


"Fan Home Department of the Sunday-school was organized for 
all whose duties prevent them from attending the regular sessions 
of the school, such as doctors, nurses, street and steam railroad 
employees, policemen and firemen, and all others who for any reason 
are deprived of the privileges of Sunday-school. Many classes of 
these “others,’’ it is feared, have been greatly neglected. One in 
particular surely has been: that of the household servants. Many 
of those who wait so faithfully in the homes are Christian men and 
women, but by the nature of their duties they are unable to attend 
the regular church services. To all such the Home Department is 
a boon. But alas, that they should be so often overlooked! One 
such maid was most desirous of joining the Home Department, but 
was unable to read, whereupon her mistress volunteered to read the 
lessons to her, which she did all of one year. 

What we are emphasizing most in the Home Department is worth 
considering. “‘A Home Department social! What a splendid idea! 
I never heard of anything of the kind before,” said one woman whose 
visitor had just been telling her of a proposed social. ‘TI used to 
belong to a Home Department at one time,” continued this woman, 
“but all there seemed to be to it was occasionally some one to come 
around and ask me for money, and I got tired and dropped out.” 
Why not strengthen these forces by gathering them for a social 
evening Occasionally at the home of the superintendent? 

A Home Department superintendent of a Sunday-school, realizing 
how dry and uninteresting bare facts and figures are in giving a 
report of the work, devised the plan of formulating the statistics 
into astory. One year it was of a rare and beautiful flower garden. 
“Unlike a real garden, however, as these flowers do not all grow side 
by side, but are scattered, some of them being very far apart.” The 
members who had entered the main school during the year were 
designated as having been transplanted to the main garden; those 
who had “quit,” as having drooped and faded by the wayside; 
while the deceased ones had been claimed to adorn the “‘ mansions 
above,” thus carrying the simile through the entire report. The 
next year it was an Ocean voyage with so many passengers aboard, 
and so many more picked up at different points of the voyage. The 
main ship of the squadron was the Sunday-school; those who 
had become teachers, “pilots of smaller craft’’; and so on, the 
food of these passengers being “‘spiritual food, the Word of God.” 
Another good simile would be a river with its tributaries. 


A Party for Sunshine Makers and Their Mothers 


UNNING as can be is the invitation to the Sunbeam Social, 
and the mothers will have no difficulty in deciding who brings 
the sunlight into their homes. The invitation illustrated below is 
printed ona white card bearing a daintily colored picture ofa little 
child. Youwon’t catch the thought of the party unless you read the 
rhymed invitation. These cards may be obtained of stationers who 
handle place-cards and menus. The Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 
which may be bought very inexpensively, might be used just as well 
to ornament the card, if you should wish to carry out the idea. 

This party is for the little ones in the Sunday-school who come 
one or two grades above the Cradle Roll. Yellow flowers, yellow 
paper and yellow ribbon form the decoration. Each little guest, 
upon arrival, receives a rosette of yellow ribbon and a little bag made 
of yellow cheesecloth. When all the children have assembled they 
are told to hunt for sunbeams which are hidden about the rooms. 
The sunbeams prove to be yellow candies of barley sugar and penny 
toys, each wrapped in yellow paper. 

Sunbeam beanbag is played, by means of yellow beanbags, and 
sunbeam ringtoss follows. For this latter a stake is set up and em- 
broidery hoops, of various sizes, wound with yellow paper provided. 
The object is to toss the hoops over the stake, the smallest hoop 
counting fifteen points, the next ten, and the largest five. 

Then pin some letter comprised in the word sun- 


business affair, and was held at a private house. mse. beam on each child, and see how quickly the little 
=~ 


Being a small Sunday-school, and none too flourish- 
ing, we are inclined to pessimism sometimes, and 
the first thing that met the eye on entering was ‘The 
Rule of the Evening: Any one saying, We can’t 
do that in our Sunday-school, or What’s the use of 
trying that? or We never juve done it, or any 1 
similar sentiment, will be fined.’ 
“We had estimated in advance that we would | 
have about nine teachers present. These would | 
divide inte three groups of three. If there were | 
more present the groups might be as large as five. 
Whatever the number of groups there should be 
three times as many questions prepared. These 






groups of seven will get together. 

) Refreshments may then be served, each group of 
J seven sitting together. These refreshments should 
‘ be yellow, and consist of frozen custard, cakes iced 
in yellow, and yellow “buttercups.” 

A large shallow dish of buttercups forms the center- 
piece of the dining-table, and from this a broad strip 
of yellow crépe paper runs to each place and is at- 


Toour Sunbeam Soci yeu mustcome | tached to a tiny doll dressed in yellow. This party 
And bring your sunbeam too, _ may be inexpensive and involve little trouble. 

And if you carit guess what we mean 7 
Why then we'll tell you true. 


NOTE—I shall be very glad if the readers of this page will 
write to me and tell me what forms of entertainment and amuse- 


. ‘ We want the sunlight of your home ment the members who attend their social affairs, either formal 
questions were On methods of work, of routine, of | ny gives you greatest joy, or informal, like best. Do they prefer musical programs? What 
equipment, of discipline—whatever it would be | form of literary work do you take up? What have you done suc- 


helpful to discuss for the betterment of the school. | 
Each was written on a separate slip of paper. One- 
third of the questions were taken and each slip torn 
into as many pieces as we wished persons in each 
group. These pieces were drawn haphazard, and by 
matching them the company was divided into 
groups, each group having a question to discuss. 





for the sunbeam yw must surely bring 
|s your little girl or boy. 


a oo 


Invitation to a Mother’s 


Sunbeam Social 


j cessfully along these lines? What is the best method you know 

1 to increase attendance and keep up interest? The letters may 

cover any line of church work. I shall be glad to remit $1 for 

| every letter received during the month of March that gives a new 

idea that I can pass on to help others. I will gladly help you 

J through correspondence in planning your socials or suggesting 

bs new methods of work if I can be of service to you, but please 
inclose a Stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 
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You like a particular kind of music. 
When you hear a song that you partic- 
ularly like you want to hear it all and 
you want to hear it over again. Encore! 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


plays your particular kind of music, what- 
ever that kind may be—and gives you 
all the encores you wish. Edison Amberol 
Records render each selection completely — 
all the verses of every song, all of every 
instrumental number. 

And with the Edison Phonograph you 
get the latest hits of Broadway’s musical 
productions, while they are hits. 


And besides— 
you can make your home 
records at home on the Edison 


Sing it a song, tell it a story—it gives you 
back your own words in your own voice. 
This great feature is fully half the pleasure 
of owning an Edison Phonograph. Be 
sure to have the Edison dealer show 
you how when you go to pick out your 
Edison Phonograph. 


Send for complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as they 
are important — and the way to know all about them is 
to send for the complete information which we have 
ready to send to you. é ison dealer will give you 
a free concert. Edison Phonographs range in price 
from $15.00 to $200.00; and are sold at the same prices 
everywhere inthe U.S. Edison Standard Records 35c; 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 50c; 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75c to $2.00. 


Q Edivon. 


INCORPORATED 
73 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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EN a young girl starts out 
to consummate her ideal of the 
world as a world of happiness 


she generally decides to try it “double”: 
she first tries marriage. If she is brave 
and naturally cheerful and normal she 
will likely be fairly satisfied that marriage 
is for the best. Soon the children come 
and she senses the great fulfillment of 
motherhood. This is the most wonder- 
ful experience of human life. It is very 
strange that we pass it over lightly, even 
jocularly, taking it as a simple matter 
of course. 

Men are a little stupid on this subject. They are familiar with the 
birth of animals; in a large way they wish to provide for the woman 
and her young. Sometimes the great wonder of motherhood touches 
them a little; but few, if any, of them realize that motherhood is 
actually the greatest experience of a human life. The woman herself 
often but very dimly realizes it; but to the quickened soul, to the 
woman whose understanding is warmly touched with a sense of art, 
whose moral life is a thing grounded upon an innate feeling for good, 
the birth of a child is a reénactment of the holy hour at Bethlehem— 
the child a holy child around whose head she sees a halo usually invis- 
ible to others, although it is sometimes visible even to strangers. 


HERE is a Vast Difference Between Newborn Children. I 

have witnessed the birth of a number of children, and have taken 
them, at the first moment of birth, into my arms and carried them, 
nearly always to the kitchen fire, to cleanse and dress them for the first 
time. I have never held one in my arms without a devout thought 
of the Heavenly Child, a deep sense of worship, a feeling such as 
the Wise Men of the East must have experienced when they were 
following the Star. 

It would seem that my benediction at so early a moment of their 
existence must have affected the children’s lives in some way, but 
thé bare truth is that my babies whom I dressed for the first time are 
nowise different from other children. Some of them have passed 
away, some are pretty, some are ugly, and as far as I know now none 
shows any direct result from my earnest blessing while I was adjust- 
ing the bellyband that used to be thought necessary, but which the 
modern nurse discards. 

One child I saw with a halo. There was an actual light, such as 
I once saw on a dying face, that made a glory on the pillow where the 
baby lay. There are other persons who will testify to this; it is not 
merely a fancy of mine. The child looked Divine on the first day of 
his birth. The angel look left him in a few hours. He was never so 
beautiful afterward, and now he is just a boy, with no indication of 
unusual spiritual grace. 

We can never tell how children are going to come out in the long 
run. Solomon says: ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” But “raising” can- 
not always overcome tendencies bred in the bone. I do not depre- 
ciate careful rearing—I think the lack of it one of the crying evils 
of the day—but I have seen too many “carefully raised” children 
go “to the bowwows,” and those brought up haphazard succeed 
amazingly, to give me that special faith that so many have in the 
latter part of Solomon’s epigram. 

Your child is more than likely going to be a complete surprise to 
you. If you have several children—and you are unwise if you do 
not, since there is safety in numbers and only a fool puts all his eggs 
in one basket—the very child which you counted upon as the pick of 
the flock will flunk, and the ugly duckling for which you were always 
a little apologetic will likely be the prop of your old age. 


FOr a Mother to Believe That Her Children are going to be 
beautiful and talented is the most natural thing in the world. 
If at the age of six a girl can “turn a tune,” or a boy can draw a pic- 
ture that one with difficulty can see is intended for a cow, the parent 
finds no trouble in deciding that an artistic course is open to the child 
and that he or she will be famous. Why do we all wish our children 
to be famous? Why not merely wish for them to be happy? How 
many famous people have you known who were also good, sincere 
and happy? Is not the history of genius a rather melancholy one? 
Why should we hold that fame covers a multitude of sins? 

Well, I never wished my children to be famous. I had trouble 
enough because their being a little unusual made them unpopular 
with the village children, who called my eldest ‘‘ Dictionary” 
because she used good English, and who boycotted my second 
brutally because when she was twelve she won a medal from the 
‘Junior League” contest in a magazine for writing the second-best 
poem on a given subject. It was a dear little poem, if I do say it, but 
she was ridiculed and snubbed by her schoolmates in a way that, 
I fully believe, changed the whole current of her life. 

There is a voluminous unwritten history of parental suffering and 
humiliation, of disappointed hopes in children overbeloved, which, 
if we analyze it, will appear, as it is, a history of rather petty per- 
sonal vanity. It discloses the fact that, failing in what we most 
wished to do and become, we fatuously decide that our child must 
make up for all our lacks. We merge our lives in the lives of our 
children, “binding up all our hopes” in their prospects. This is 
the crowning folly of any man or woman. It is high time we took a 
different stand as to the duties and privileges of the parent. 


NSTEAD of Prostrating Ourselves Before the Child in an atti- 
tude of undying service and devotion, expecting as a reward that 
the child will reach some high destiny which our wish for him seems 
to make absolutely imperative, we should accept parenthood as a 
phase of our existence, the most beautiful phase perhaps, and pass 
on to the next experience strengthened and developed. Most 
people stop with their children. They should not doso. Ifthe child 
can come along into a comradeship of thought and friendship it is 
a delightful thing, but if his mental and moral attributes are limited 
the parent is not required to sit down in dust and ashes and lament. 
Naturally we would like to be proud of our children. The mother 
has a weakness which she cherishes as a virtue: a willingness to 
suffer privation and obscurity if only her children are successful and 
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happy. A great mistake this is, and in it lie 
the stagnation and lack of development that 
many persons suffer after middle age. They 
sit down and court senility, either in humil- 
iation over the failure of their children or in 
complacency over their children’s success. 
Either attitude is despicable, as deliberate 
stultifying of personal energy always is. It 
is true, in a sense, that we give our children 
to the world, but much more we give our- 
selves to the world, and we are much more 
responsible for this primal gift than for the , 
secondary one of having borne a child. No Bo") 

doubt the child insisted on being born. I 

like that idea of Maeterlinck’s in “The Blue Bird,” where he tells 
about the little souls crowding to the portal of life, eager to be born. 


CHILD Must Not Thrust Too Much Responsibility upon his 

parent. He has the same chance for self-development that the 
parent has. If you miss that chance it is your fault—you simply 
fail to see what we are here for. There used to be an expression, 
terrible in its significance, used by old-fashioned folks as an awful 
prophecy, to the effect that such and such a child will “bring down” 
his father’s “gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” Not if the 
father knows himself. 

The deflection of a child from the path of righteousness is a great 
blow to a parent—the greatest grief, perhaps, that can ever come— 
but God may be waiting to see you square your shoulders, set your 
jaw and walk up to this dispensation like the hero you can be if 
you haven’t allowed your spiritual muscles to become too flabby in 
the degeneracy of the child. It is a great, aching grief to see in the 
child the simple offspring of your own worst self. For this reason you 
owe the child protection and allegiance in a degree. “Mr. Hyde” 
was the offspring of “Doctor Jekyll,” and finally destroyed him 
because he merged himself in “‘Mr. Hyde.” We must not merge our 
lives in those of others—and our children are “others,” they are not 
ourselves. 

I think we need not be ashamed of our erring children. Shame is a 
rather ignoble feeling. We must learn to separate the sinner from 
the sin. We may hate and loathe the error which has caught and 
claimed our child, but the world is full of error and the distinction of 
evading it may not be so great as we think it-is. So long as the sin 
exists our child may be merely passing through a necessary experi- 
ence of it. We need not allow it to drag us down too. Let us put 
away the thought that it is our duty to be humiliated. Life loves 
those who take hold of her with a strong hand. She smiles upon 
such as can put little human griefs and troubles behind them, and 
she invariably atones tenfold to those who, taking forcibly from 
their hearts the little cankering wounds of love, cast them away and 
apply the caustic of cool philosophy. 





HEN I was a Young Woman there was a most aristocratic 

old lady in our town whom everybody was a little afraid of, she 
was so stately, so austere. I liked her and she showed some favor to 
me. One day at a reception—for we had receptions in the country 
town near which I lived—she and I got into an argument. Suddenly 
I took her by both shoulders and shook her till her little lace bonnet 
with its touch of lavender wobbled on her beautifully coifed snow- 
white hair. What do you think she did? Why, she laughed and 
laughed till the tears came, and we have been the warmest friends 
ever since. She gave mea piece of Duchesse lace which was my one 
bit of real finery for twenty years, and she never failed once in her 
kindness and affection to me. 

Some such confident, rough, gentle, imperious, humble attack we 
can make on life when we refuse to be brought down by a set of 
ungrateful youngsters who may be trying with stupid persistence to 
“bring down” our “gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” It is our 
duty to surprise the youngsters. 

Your child may be going to turn out all right in spite of the 
neighbors and friends, and he may be going to turn out all wrong in 
spite of the Sunday-school and the prayers and best efforts of a 
Christian mother. You should be fortified for either emergency. 
You will have to live your own life in either case. 

Personally I as fiercely dare a successful child to patronize me as 
I dare an erring one to spoil my life. I am I, and the child is himself, 
and while our lives are necessarily associated there is a personal life 
of mine that the child cannot touch, and likewise an inner life of his 
that I may never penetrate, even if I should try. But I shall never 
try. If there is any one thing that I know well it is the limitations 
of human affection, the helplessness of love to lift the barrier, to 
break the bars that confine a soul in bondage. 

If the little butterfly wings that flutter now so faintly against the 
fetters of sin and mistake and mental obsession ever grow stronger 
the child will break away and soar up into the upper ether of freedom 
of the soul, where he may join hands with me; but he shall never 
pull me down to grovel with him in darkness and despair. 


WORD to “Friends” Who Like to Descant upon other per- 

sons’ ways of “raising” children: Never say that any one has 
“‘spoiled” a child. The intrinsic quality of manhood or womanhood 
is never permanently tarnished. Some time in the life of the child 
his luster will shine forth. It may be after mistakes and sins, but if 
it is there nothing can destroy it. Many more mistakes have been 
made by parents in trying to develop what is not there than in 
neglecting or “spoiling” what is. 

The great wonder that daily startles my soul is the simple nobility 
of man’s effort to live in the face of life’s great struggles and tempta- 
tions. If you have succeeded personally in rising to the big, compre- 
hensive view that sees life as a whole do not mourn if you cannot 
forcibly drag those you love up to your level. But do not descend 
to them. Those who stand upon the heights are our captains and 
leaders. Continue to storm life as brave old King David kept up 
the battle, although on his lips and in his heart was the bitter cry: 
“O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom!” 
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Everywhere we 
go the lesson of 
good teeth is told 


What more common than our 
admiration of a pretty face 
turned to disappointment 
when that face smiles! 


True, the clever woman whose 
teeth are not attractive, when 
she must smile, never lets 
us see. 


But how delightful when the 
open smile, in features beauti- 
ful or plain, suddenly dazzles 


us with the glory of perfect 
teeth. 


You who have fine teeth, 
whether through good fortune 
or through wise care, or 
through the dentist's skill, 
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The great virtue of Dr. 
Lyon’s is that it provides a 
perfect dentifrice in powder 
| form, having no gelatine, 
glucose or honey to leave 
" sticky masses between the 
teeth to encourage decay. 
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© cleanses the teeth, removes 
| discoloration and tartar and © 
| imparts a natural fragrance ~ 
to the breath. The | 
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What I See in New York 


By Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


HILE you may wear your kimono 
sleeves and withstand Dame 
Fashion’s stare with perfect com- 
posure, and even make up your next sum- 
mer’s dresses that way, set-in sleeves are 
again the latest fashion; but, of course, 
they are not like the old set-in sleeves, for 
the armholes are enlarged more or less and 
either dropped or raised at the shoulders, 
and the sleeves are set in without fullness 
and stitched after the manner of shirt- 
sleeves—that is, the body part is stitched 
over on to the sleeve. In the first of the 
two waists on the right the dropped 
shoulder seam is shown. This sleeve fin- 
ishes at the wrist without any fullness, 
but another sleeve is given in the pattern 
that has just a little fullness at the dropped 
shoulder and at the cuff. This waist has 
a new flat circular collar, and is extended 
below the belt by a small, shaped peplum. 
The sleeves are arranged for shorter length 
with turnback cuffs. So. you see you 
have a pattern from which you can make 
several kinds of waists. This pattern (No. 6765)—for ladies and 
misses—comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Pattern No. 6760, besides showing two ways to trim the waist, 
gives the raised sleeve-line and both long and short sleeves, and, 
when it is combined with one of the two, three or six gored skirts, 
makes a smart model for linens and the lovely mercerized washable 
materials now seen in the shops. This pattern also has a peplum 
crossed front and back below the belt, 
although it is not shown here, and long 
sleeves the slight fullness of which is 
laid in tucks at the wrists. For the 
trimming on the waist illus- 
trated—the second one 
above—the newest combina- 
tion would be fine wash- 
able cotton crépe, combined 
with Turkish toweling, which 
should be used for the 
revers and cuffs—these, of 
course, being all that are 
washable. But the model is 
equally good to make up of 
changeable taffeta, foulard, 
cotton or silk voile to match 
your tailored skirt. This 
pattern (No. 6760) comes in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


LLUSTRATED on the 

left is another waist that 
has the drop-shoulder effect. 
The sleeves are of a different type from the others, 
and by perforations the waist may be made into a 
very pretty jumper. While the inner yoke and the 
lower part of the sleeves are of lace the other one 
is of the waist material, rather heavily braided, and 
the edges are overbound with small satin bias bands, 
such as are used for the loops that fasten to the 
covered buttons. The pattern (No. 6762)—for ladies 
and misses—comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 

The shirtwaist shown on the right of the center of 
the page is the newest type of a tailored model, 
exceedingly good for light-weight wool, heavy linen or 
cotton, or taffeta. It has the new sleeves set into the 
large armholes, and it opens down the center front. 
It may be worn with a stiff collar, or, like the one sketched, a 
collar made of the waist material, where the little turnover collar 
and cuffs show the picot finish so much used with the raw edges 
that are now left unhemmed. The cravat of folded ribbon, match- 
ing the piping, and the buttons and turnover effects show an added 
touch of novelty. Piping is used to outline these new shoulder 
seams in many of the models, as it 
makes a nice finish. Another pattern 
is given with the waist pattern for 
sleeves which fit in the same armholes 
but which are gathered at the lower 
edges into deep cuffs. The pattern 
(No. 6767) comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 





Overbound Edges 










UFFLES and deep berthas are com- 
ing in quietly but surely. The 
berthas are not very full and the ruffles 
are scant or circular, but if you 
wish your new summer dress— 
that you will wear for gradu- 
ating or to a wedding or some 
other such occasion—to be very 
much up-to-date it will be well 
to make it up in some such style 











The New Waists Have Set-In Sleeves 





New Ruffled Skirt 


as that afforded by Pattern No. 6761, 
which is especially suitable for combina- 
tions of all-over embroideries or lace 
with plain materials, or figured with plain, 
transparent materials. There is quite a 
choice in the way you can make up this 
dress, as the pattern consists first of a one- 
piece dress having a raised waist-line, 
slightly dropped shoulder seams and long 
or short sleeves. The skirt portion is ia 
three gores and the panel effect at the 
sides may be omitted. The deep bertha 
is perforated for a shorter circular one 
falling a few inches over the shoulders. 
There are three up-to-date ways of finish- 
ing up edges such as are shown in this 
design: by using a piping, binding over 
the edges with bias material to a quarter- 
inch depth, or applying a narrow fringe. 
The pattern (No. 6761) comes in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


HE question of a new spring suit is 
always of supreme interest at this time 
of the year, especially as regards the length of the jacket and sleeves, 
the shape of the revers and the width of the skirt hem. There is 
no doubt that the coat of the American tailored suit is length- 
ening—at least some of the coats are—and the most attractive ones 
come to the fingertips, while the more conservative models come 
about to the wrists when the arms are at the sides. The regulation 
over-shoulder seams are seen in the new models, or the front 
shoulder dart is used with a one-piece back, 
the seams starting from the armholes. I am, 
of course, speaking of the popular models 
such as every one likes towear. For extremes, 
such as dressy afternoon taffeta 
or surah coat suits, sharp cut- 
away effects are shown short 
in front, slanting to longer 
postilion backs, and are so 
intricate as to require the most 
perfect tailoring. 

The coat shown in the lower 
left-hand corner has the con- 
servative over-shoulder seams 
and a collar that gives the 
notched effect—without the 
difficulties of its making—and 
a smart little belt isadded back 
and front. There is a chance 
in this model to give the two- 
toned effect—a feature of this 
season—by making the lower 
revers, the cuffs and the under , 6767 
section of the skirt of a con- Tailored Shirtwaist 
trasting or deeper color, while 
the belt and turnback cuffs may be braided or made 
of a combination of materials containing these two 
colors. The coat pattern (No. 6763) comes in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 

The skirt given with this coat (Pattern No. 6764) 
shows one of the most attractive of the new straight 
skirts; it gets its style from the tunic effect which 
makes it look wider. The skirt also has a raised 
waist-line. The pattern comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. 





GOODLY part of the newest models show an 

extension of the waist below the belt-line, as on 
Figures 6761 and 6765, and the model in the lower 
right-hand corner shows this used on a dress. The 
waist may be of a different material from the skirt as long as it is of 
the same color. The waist pattern (No. 6757) has the dropped 
shoulder and buttons down the front, and the sleeves may be made 
wrist length or shorter, according to the material used. The waist 
has a removable chemisette and a slightly raised waist-line, although 
the pattern is so arranged that the regular waist-line may be used 
if more becoming. The pattern comes in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

The skirt (Pattern No. 6758), when com- 
bined with this waist, makes a stylish day- 
time dress, it being the new tunic skirt 
with an under extension having the slightly 
slashed effect directly in front and a raised 
waist-line. It opens down the front. The 
pattern for this skirt comes in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. 

This model, which is very practical for 
serge or linen, or for more dressy occa- 
sions, could be carried out in one of the 
new changeable taffetas combined 
with malines lace. 















NOTE—Mrs. Merritt will gladly answer 
any questions on advance styles, mate- 
rials or patterns if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed for the reply. 
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Tunic Effect on Tailored Skirt 














6757-6758 
Waists Extend Below the Belt 








Pe TERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs illustrated on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be very careful to take all measurements accurately before 
ordering any pattern. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, 
coat and costume, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 


Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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are drapery | 


fabrics which 
are absolute- 
ly fadeless. 


Their fresh- 
ness and 
beauty of 
coloring are 
not impaired 
by exposure to 
the strongest 
sunlight or by 
washing. — 

Thisis positive- 
ly guaranteed 
by the makers. 


ORINOKA 


Fabrics 


for Draperies 
and Coverings 


owe their fade- 
less colors to 
an exclusive 
dyeing process 
which renders 
even the most 
delicate shades 
absolutely im- 
pervious to sun 
and water. 


Besides, Ori- 
noka-Sunfast 
fabrics afford 
the most com- 
plete selection 
of weaves for 
all drapery 
purposes, in a 
wealth of de- 
signs which 
lend them- 
selves to the 
most harmoni- 
ous and artistic 
effects. 

Sold by leading 
stores everywhere, and 
distinguished by the 


Orinoka-Sunfast guar- 
antee tag on every bolt. 
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Are the Later Poets 
Worth Reading? 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 















Dove Cottage in Grasmere, an American came upon the name 
of Alfred Austin, and said to the custodian: “You had the 
Poet Laureate here yesterday?” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “‘he went through the house.” 
“What did he say?” 
“He said: ‘It is such a little house!’” 
The American promptly replied: ‘Little house, great poet; 
great house, little poet.” He was thinking, evidently, of the Poet 
Laureate’s beautiful place in one of the southern counties. 


S dove cs years ago, while looking through the visitors’ book at 


When Tennyson and Browning Were Condemned 


HIS attitude of mind toward the Poet Laureate has ample justi- 

fication; for Sir Alfred, although a delightful writer in prose 
about gardens, is a maker of eminently uninspired verse. But this is 
the attitude of many critics toward the whole body of recent English 
and American poetry. 

Recalling the great traditions of a generation ago, in the shadow 
of which, on both sides of the Atlantic, the poetry of the last twenty 
years has been written, they show a cold if not impertinent 
shoulder to the younger makers of poetry. The transition from an 
age of notable persons in any field of literature to another period of 
younger writers is always one of doubt, questioning and cynicism. 
So Tennyson, Browning and Arnold, coming when the works of 
Byron and of Scott were still sending waves of emotion through 
the English-speaking world, were lightly and easily condemned— 
one as a man of persiflage and a trifler, the second as an anarchist 
in versification and language, and the third as a cold, intellectual 
and uninspired reviver of the classical tradition. Now in their turn 
Tennyson, Browning and Arnold are portentous figures in the back- 
ground, before whom the newcomers are hailed with imprecations. 

Fortunately the question is not whether the English poets of 
today have the magnitude of the poets of a generation ago; the 
question is: Are they worth reading? And that question may be 
answered with a vigorous affirmative. 


What Poets Have We in America? 


N THIS side of the Atlantic there is a very considerable group 

of more or less promising writers of verse; and the tables of 
reviewers are piled high with slender books launched with courage 
on the uncertain sea of public favor. Behind these younger writers, 
however, there is a group of poets of established position, whose 
works have long appealed to the small constituency of Americans 
who love poetry for its own sake. 

It is a good many years since Mr. Woodberry wrote “The 
Watch on the North Shore,” a meditative poem, cool in temper 
but not devoid of intensity of feeling. Many things have come from 
Mr. Woodberry’s hand since the first venture. The latest collected 
volume of verse, “Wild Eden,” steeped with the atmosphere of a 
scholar’s mind and with a touch of poetic mysticism, has perhaps 
repelled the larger group of readers, but has made a powerful appeal 
to that smaller group who are quick to codperate with poetry in 
which the intellectual and imaginative qualities take one far from 
the routes of ordinary experience. 

If Mr. Woodberry would be classed with the academic poets 
Doctor van Dyke has appealed to both the smaller and the larger 
circles. His group of bird songs and many of his lyrics have shown 
a poet’s divination of Nature and of experience and a poet’s skill 
in giving thought the melody which wins the ear as well as stimulates 
the imagination. Nor has Doctor van Dyke lacked courage to deal 
with popular themes in a popular way, and to translate patriotism 
into those songs which by their marked rhythm and their simplicity 
and breadth of treatment appeal to an entire citizenship. 


Among the Canadian Poets 


LISS CARMAN is a kinsman of Emerson not only in blood, but 
also in the uncompromising idealism of his view of life and art, 
with a touch of mysticism which often finds expression in fresh 
imagery. The volume of Mr. Carman’s work is not large, and of 
late years his poems have appeared at irregular intervals. He has 
probably not gone so far as many of his early admirers hoped and 
expected, but he is a true lyrical poet; and if his work shows weak- 
ness at any point it is neither in its inspiration nor in its imaginative 
beauty, but rather in its form. 

Mr. Roberts, whom one associates with Mr. Carman, perhaps 
because they are both Canadians by birth, has had from the begin- 
ning the command of the graceful line; his work has revealed sensi- 
bility, quick feeling and a genuine love of Nature. If its vigor were 
as great as its grace much of the work of this poet would take very 
high rank. 

One gets the note of the north country in the verse of Mr. 
Roberts and of Mr. Carman. 


Two American Singers 


IS THE work of Mr. Cawein one gets the Kentucky atmosphere: 
the ripeness, mellowness and sweetness of bird song and beauty of 
foliage which are characteristic of the Blue Grass country. The poet 
has studied that country minutely, and he has a delicacy of touch 
which makes it possible for him to note all the shades of difference, 
to record what might be called the sub-tones, and to suggest that 
elusive and vanishing loveliness which always accompanies the 
Nature lover, but never quite reveals itself. Mr. Cawein has extraor- 
dinary facility; and, although he rarely fails to turn a graceful line, 
he sometimes makes a line which has more to say to the ear than 
to the mind. His work occasionally has a refinement which gives one 
the sense of attenuating the emotions and making the observation 
too minute. 

Mr. Percy MacKaye, on the other hand, often gives his readers a 
rough measure, an unpoetic phrase. His voice is not always clear, 
and he ranges far in his selection of words. But Mr. MacKaye 
has uncompromising idealism, and a certain nobility of purpose 
has characterized his literary career. His plays give one the impres- 
sion of unusual opulence of resource, but of some impatience 
with the discipline of his art. Mr. MacKaye has large possibilities, 
capacity for doing things on a fine scale. This was shown in his 
striking ode, “Ticonderoga,” and in the “Ode to the American 
Universities.” 





DRAWN BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


The Woman Singers 


O NAME is more familiar to readers of verse of the last twenty 

years than that of Miss Thomas. From the very start her work 
has had singular definiteness of form and excellence of workmanship. 
One suspects that she grew up with Eighteenth Century books 
around her, so free is she from that confusion of the various vocabu- 
laries of the arts which blur the clearness of a great deal of modern 
writing. Miss Thomas has loved Nature with a quiet loyalty that 
has infused itself into her work. That work is never feverish, 
excited, overstrained; it is quiet, calm, eminently sane. Among 
writers of verse in this country Miss Thomas expresses the classical 
mood, and her style has the classical quality. 

Women are represented in the very interesting revival of the 
poetic drama in this country. Mrs. Marks’s finely phrased and finely 
imaginative play, “The Piper,”’ has won a stage success, and popular 
audiences have not been indifferent to the poetic feeling which runs 
through it. 

This may be also said of Mrs. Dargan’s volume of plays, ‘Lords 
and Lovers.” 

These dramas are by no means faultless from the dramatic point 
of view, but they abound in striking lines, and one comes upon 
images and phrases which have a Shakespearean suggestiveness. 

Comment has already been made on Mr. MacKaye. Among his 
poetic dramas none has a more promising poetic quality than “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


“The Younger Choir” 


HIS is a favorite phrase for the poets who have appeared during 

the last decade. It suggests that they are singing together; and, 
within narrow limits, this is true. But the unison is one of unrest 
and experiment rather than the harmony of a common inspiration 
or of a discipline of art generally accepted. 

The youngest poets are well worth reading. Some of them have 
both the poet’s fire and the poet’s skill; others lack the art, but 
have a prophetic significance. 

The radical changes through which society is passing are playing 
havoc with literary as with social and moral conventions; there is a 
vast amount of tumult and a good deal of dust; some things are 
coming down with a crash; many things are obscured by the dust, 
but are undisturbed. It is a moment of revolt; in the streets of the 
city of art there are barricades; and ardent youths in red sashes, 
wearing the various revolutionary flags, are singing songs of defiance 
to the standards and traditions of the past. Some of these songs will 
survive to be cherished as hymns of freedom; many of them are inar- 
ticulate cries of protest and will be heard only for the passing hour. 

Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson are safe; no one need be 
anxious about them. In twenty-four hundred years there have been 
many revolutions, but Homer still sits serene on his throne. There 
is plenty of room for the new poets in the old house. 

Of course it is a materialistic age; all ages have been materialistic. 
It is also a poetic age, and may at any moment become a creative 
age in poetry. What is clearly evident is a stirring of the imagina- 
tion, a ferment of feeling in this country. If there is no command- 
ing voice there are many voices above which that voice may 
presently rise. For the most part these young singers are trying 
their voices—a preliminary test which means that there are voices 
to try and the impulse to sing. 


Some of the Newest Poets We Have 


A FEW representative names may be chosen almost at random 
from the host of these poets in the experimental stage-in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Robinson’s ‘‘Town by the River” has 
both the interest and the promise of a fresh and free venture of the 
imagination in pursuit of the meaning of things. In this case the 
poet has sound regard for form, but is unhampered in his themes and 
dictum by the fear of getting out of the range of those literal people 
who expect to have their poetry left at their doors in neat packages, 
distinctly marked in large letters. 

Mr. Burton has been trying his hand at verse for a long time. He 
is not a nimble versifier, and his thought does not flame in easy num- 
bers; but he has a soundness of heart and sentiment, a directness 
and pungency of expression, which give his readers a sense of virtue 
in themselves. His work is full of individual quality, and has both 
the beauty and the austerity of the northern landscape. 

The atmosphere of revolt lies over the work of Mr. Neihardt, a 
vigorous writer whose strength is for the moment expressed in 
vehemence rather than in restraint. This lack of the sense of 
reserve, with the evident feeling that to be thoroughly modern one 
must poetize the railroad, the telephone and the automobile, are the 
most obvious signs of immaturity in the younger poets of revolt, who 
have not entirely broken away from Whitman and struck their own 
gait. Mr. Neihardt does not lack either the feeling for beauty or 
the power of infusing his lines with its compelling charm; and the 
note of tenderness is not absent from a body of verse which gives 
abundant promise if the poet grows into an artist and escapes the 
temptation to become one of those sojourners in the wilderness who 
“cry aloud and spare not.” 

Mr. Hagedorn’s “Troop of the Guard” had the morning air about 
it, and his later practice of the art has shown him more amenable to 
sound example than some of the younger men. 

There is good material in Mr. Oppenheim; passionate sympathy, 
a burning sense of sharing the privations of the unfortunate, 
audacity and breadth of imagination, strength turned into arid- 
ness. The evidences of power are many in this poet, in spite of 
the great unevenness of his work and its occasional lapses into 
strenuous crudity. 

The small collection of verse recently published, ‘The Younger 
Choir,” puts into the hands of serious readers a guide to the latest 
verse, and affords sufficient material, not for a critical judgment of 
individual singers but to gain an impression of the two tendencies 
in the latest poetry: on one hand the instinct for order, restraint and 
the discipline of art; and on the other the ferment of feeling, the 
discontent with accepted forms, the sudden access of life running at 
flood tide through channels not yet ready to contain and conduct it. 
Relaxed rhythm, irregular forms, great license in rhymes, wear the 
air of originality, but are often signs of limitation; nevertheless, 
audacity and a jaunty indifference to form are more promising than 
lifeless correctness of line. 
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It is always a 


pleasure to make 
contributions that dec- 
orate and furnish a new 


home—especially so where one 


can enjoy a wide latitude in 
exercising individual preferences in 
the matter of certain designs and 
finishes to produce certain results. 


“*Let us buy that Stobe!wWeenicke 
Bookcase this Spring’’ is an 
appeal ofttimes repeated by 
housewives during the house- 
cleaning and moving season — 


simply because its great convenience 
is so very apparent right at this time. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Bookcases 


eliminate all the trouble and 
incidental expense involved in 
cleaning and moving the old 
fashioned case with its wide swing- 
ing doors that are always liable to do 
damage or get damaged. In case of 
fire this advantage of portability is 
even more pronounced, as the units 
(with books intact) can be quickly 
removed from the danger zone. 


You can buy one or more 
Globe“Wernicke sections for the books 
you now have and be assured that ex- 
act duplicates are always obtainable. 


Slobe-Weenicke Bookcases 
are sold by 1500 authorized agents — 


usually the leading furniture store in each city. 


Obtain through him just 
the style and finish you desire, as 
described in our art catalog. Where 
not represented the GlobeSWeenicke 
Bookcase of your selection will be 
shipped on approval, freight paid. Write for 


The Blue Book of Fiction 


containing lists of the best novels by the world’s 
greatest writers that are obtainable in English 
text, and thus become familiar with the chief 
works of the best foreign and domestic authors. 
Mailed free on request. Address Dept. A. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 


New York e . 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Washington 1218-1220 F St., N. W’. 
Chicago : . 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston a : - 91-93 Federal St. 
Cincinnati . - 128-130 Fourth Ave., E. 
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Piano Questions Answered 





The Real Minor Scale 


Why do the semi-tones in the 
minor modes occur at different 
points in the ascending and de- 
scending scales? SHIDELER. 


They do not. You have probably 
been taught something about a 

‘‘melodic” minor scale, which, however, is a 
theory outlived long ago. The relative minor 
scale rests upon the sixth degree of the respect- 
ive major scale, proceeds on the same tones as 
the major scale, and raises the seventh to impart 
to it the quality of “leading tone.”’ For purely 
melodic purposes this scale can be modified in 
many ways, and the way you seem to have in 
mind is probably the one most frequently met, 
but it is nevertheless only one of many ways in 
which the minor scale has been changed or modi- 
fied for purposes of melodic smoothness. Play 
your C major scale, beginning it on the sixth 
degree (A), raise the seventh by a chromatic sign 
(making it G sharp), and you have your relative 
minor scale. It is this scale or mode which 
furnishes the tones out of which the harmonies 
or chords are constructed that belong to the 
tonality, or, as it is wrongly called, the key. 


Playing a “ Submerged” Melody 


How are the melody notes played in these 
examples from Nevin’s ‘‘Canzone Amorosa”’? 
Bays 
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In the first measure it is only the first and 
third beats where the hands coincide; in the 
second measure it is the same with the addition 
of the left-hand F. The third measure requires 
no explanation. 


When One’s Time is Limited 


I am a busy mother, but much desire to keep 
up my piano practice. I can give only about 
half an hour daily to it. What style of practice 
would you recommend as best for a woman so 
situated: scales, sight reading, studies or concert 
numbers? Mrs. W. J. K. 

With so short a daily period of time at your 
command it is almost impossible to accomplish 
much. One cannot concentrate one’s self in so 
short a time; and, also, the fingers are only 
just beginning to warm up to their work when 
you have tostop. You can scarcely expect good 
results under an hour’s daily study, correctly 
employed. Play exercises half an hour and 
devote the other half-hour to good literature 
of music. 


Playing Staccato and Legato Together 


How can one play staccato when there are two 
voices, as in the third and fourth notes of the 
second measure in this example? NAOMI. 
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Why should one finger be unable to play 
staccato while another finger of the same hand 
holds a key down? It takes a little practice, it is 
true, but it is by no means difficult, much 
less impossible. 


The Proper Use of the Pedal 


Should the two cadenzas in the “Etude 
de Concert” in D flat, by Liszt, be played 
with the pedal, or should they be played entirely 
without it? S. W. 


The use of the pedal, here as everywhere, is 
not governed by the eye, but exclusively by the 
ear. It is fundamentally wrong to expect to be 
told how to use the pedal. Your own hearing 
will guide you more safely and more correctly 
than any number of prescriptions or markings. 
The difficulty lies in the sad fact that so many 
people try to make 


Two Apparently Contradictory Signs 


How are these notes to be played? They 
seem to have both the staccato and tenuto signs. 


= od 
- s 
They are to . held almost through their 


entire length, and to be released or separated 
from each other only enough to prevent a legato. 











The Causes of a Good Finger Action 


Does correct finger action depend upon the 
proper condition of the forearm muscles alone or 
not? Also, in octaves, should the upper arm 
and shoulder be used, or is greater lightness 
obtained by the use of the forearm only? 

HAMILTON. 

Finger action, like any other technical matter, 
is not the effect of any solitary cause, but of the 
coéperation of many causes. While a loose arm 
and shoulder are necessary for it it requires also 
a watchful ear, a quick perception of every tone, 
no matter how quickly one may follow another. 
Furthermore, the technical task should not be 
exclusively assigned to any one part of the arm 
and hand. Each part should do its share. Well 
employed, they can, combined, do a great deal 
with but little effort. 


What the Pedal Markings Indicate 


When # or # is used in music in connection 
with Ped. does it mean to use the soft pedal? 
What does the little star after the word Ped. 
mean? | ee Oe Os 

The little star following a pedal mark indi- 
cates that the pedal should be released. The 
soft pedal should not be used to screen the 
inability to play softly. Both » and pp should 
be produced through the touch. The soft pedal 
changes the tone “‘ quality,’’ and where the com- 
poser wishes it to be used he indicates it by 
marking it una corda, or abbreviated as uw. c. 
When its employment is to cease you will find 
the marking ?re corde, or t. c. 


An Unusual Marking 


Will you please tell me what is the meaning 
of the two dashes between the second and third 
notes in this example? INEZ. 


on 





w 
They seem to indicate the ending of a section 
as your quotation is too brief to allow further 
inferences. Good editions hardly use such 
marking. 


Some Piano Classics of Medium Difficulty 


Please mention for me half a dozen piano 
classics of about the difficulty of Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Pathétique” or Liszt’s ‘Rhapsody 
No. 2.” Grace L. 


Beethoven, Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, also the one 
op. 10, No.3. Schumann, Novelette No. 1, No. 
5 and No. 8, also his ‘‘ Forest Scenes.’”’ Grieg, 
Suite ‘‘From Holberg’s Time.’”’ Of modern 
works of classic merit and quality you may 
take MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches’; 
Sternberg, Impromptu in D flat (Peters edi- 
tion); also Liadow, Bigarrures (in English: 
Jackstraws). 


Music and Mind Training 


Does the study of theory, harmony and com- 
position in general train the mind to act 
logically? A. M. 

It undoubtedly does to a certain degree, but 
I would not take these studies up for this or for 
any other ulterior purpose. If your main pur- 
pose is to train the mind for logic it were better 
to take up literature. It would be a much more 
direct route. 


DRAWN BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


Accents in a Chopin Prelude 


Kindly tell me how I shall ac- 
cent the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth measures of Chopin’s First 
Prelude. M.L. 


If this Prelude is played in the 
proper tempo the accent ought not 
to differ from that in the preceding measures. 
Chopin. indicates an accelerando in this place, 
and it is probably with a view to this that he 
omitted the sixteenth rest in the beginnings of 
these three measures. 


Playing From Memory 


Should a beginner keep her eyes on the notes 
constantly or is it permissible to look at the 
keyboard? I do not seem to be able to play 
when my eyes are directed constantly at the 
notes. by ee 

The fact that nearly all the better pianists 
today play from memory should convince you 
that playing without notes favors the freedom 
of expression. Even the few good pianists who 
put their notes before them do so only because 
of a mistrust in their memory—a mistrust caused 
by some nervous affliction. They do not read 
while playing, however, but play from memory. 


An Ornament to be Played Naturally 


What is the correct way to play the orna- 
ment in this measure of Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathétique’’? Mary J. 





Play it naturally, as your feeling and musical 
instinct prompt you. You cannot go wrong 
unless you disturb the time and thereby distort 
the general character of this beautiful phrase. 


The Difference in Two Musical Terms 


What is the difference, if any, between ‘“‘non 
legato” and “‘staccato’’? P. G. 

It is a difference of degree which you will read- 
ily understand if you translate these terms in 
English by saying “‘not connected” and ‘‘pur- 
posely shortened.’’ Thereareno degrees of legato, 
but many degrees of staccato, and also many 
ways of executing it, such as negative, positive, 
finger, wrist and arm staccato and staccatissimo. 


Why “E.” Natural is Right 


In the third measure of Chopin’s Prelude, op. 
29, No. 20, is the last ‘‘ EE” in the treble a natural 
or a flat? I have seen it both ways in various 
editions. GE. He 

It is E natural, for there is no harmonic rea- 
son to change this chord, serving as a dominant 
(always major), back into minor. 


The “Common Chord of Nature” 


In the study of harmony, what is the meaning 
of ‘the common chord of nature”? S.F.A. 

The expression is new to me. I think that it 
means the triad which is made up of the first 
three overtones of agiventone. The expression 
refers evidently to acoustics and only indirectly 
to music. 


Subdividing a Musical Figure 


In MacDowell’s Polonaise, opus 46, No. 12, 
what is the rhythm of the sixteenth notes? Am I 
right in dividing them into triplets, as marked, 
to agree with the melody in the right hand? 

M. L. H. 
ae naa 3 
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You are perfectly right. 


How to Prepare for Bach and Chopin 


I have finished the second book of Czerny and 
would like to take up the study of Bach and 
Chopin. What studies would you recommend 
for me? CINcINNATI. 

The best preparation for Bach and Chopin 
is Bach and Chopin. Of Bach take up the 
“Kleine Praeludieu” (Peters edition), but do 
not play them in the order in which they are 
printed. Select them 





music without con- 
sulting their own ears. 
Think of a cook who 
would prepare a 
feast without tasting 
the various dishes! 
The cadenzas in ques- 
tion should not be 
played entirely with- 
out the pedal, nor 
should the pedal be 
held down while you 
are playing the whole 
passage. 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq 





» Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


according to their 
grade of difficulty. 
If you prefer to be 
technically some- 
what prepared for 
Chopin, and not be 
so hampered by me- 
chanical difficulties in 
studying his works, 
take up Heller’s op. 
154. There are three 
books which contain 
the principal diffi- 
culties encountered. 
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Baking aa 
made trom 
tenet Grape | 
Cream of 
Tartar 


-made from 
grapes- 


He althful 


Delicious 


Send for 
ROYAL BAKER. and 
PASTRY COOK BOOK 


Mailed free upon request. 

















Royal Bakinc Powper Company 
NEW YORK 
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Personal Experiences of Mothers 
As Told. by Themselves to Help Other Mothers 





What the “‘Pacifier” Did to 
My Child 
By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


R three weeks after he was born the baby 

fretted most of the time he was awake. 

Nothing we could do seemed to quiet him. 
Finally the nurse said: 

“T never before advocated giving a child a 
‘pacifier,’ but in this case I believe we would 
be justified in trying one.” 

So John bought a“‘pacifier.’”” You know what 
that is—an innocent little rubber nipple 
mounted on a ring and separated from it only 
by a round piece of celluloid that prevents the 
entire contrivance being sucked into the baby’s 
stomach. The relief it gave the family was 
worth many times the small cost. 

The child did not thrive as he ought to. 
The mother’s milk, while abundant in quantity 
while I was inactive, dried up as soon as I 
began doing my own work. Then we tried 
various prepared foods, searching for something 
that would make a healthy, hearty baby, such 
as ours had started out tobe. The “pacifier” 
helped to tide him over this trying period, poor 
child; and by the time he began to grow as he 
should the “pacifier” had become a habit. 


DOCTOR friend of ours used to expostu- 
late. ‘‘ That will cause adenoids,” he said. 
**Don’t give that poor baby that horrid thing. 
You are doing him more harm than you dream.” 
But the doctor is a bachelor, and everybody 
knows how much more such people know about 
bringing up children than do parents! 

“T don’t see why,” I invariably exclaimed. 
“How can a little thing like that cause 
adenoids?” 

It may be that he thought there was no use 
telling me anything. I would give a great deal 
now if that young man had insisted upon telling 
me the truth in some such manner as this: 

“Adenoids are abnormal growths that ap- 
pear in the throat, nose and mouth of a child 
whose nasal passages have become clogged up. 
Your boy is strong and determined. You can 
easily see with what force he is pulling away on 
that nipple in his effort to get something out of 
it. Wash the ‘pacifier’ off and do with it as he 
has been doing. Don’t yousee how that action 
strains the muscles of your throat and the 
lower part of your face? That continual effort 
develops his muscles all out of proportion, and 
so changes the shape of his mouth that the 
plastic nasal and throat walls become hardened 
in an abnormal position. The passages, which 
are none too large in a young baby anyhow, 
become clogged. Adenoids appear, catarrhal 
troubles set in, the baby breathes through 
his mouth because he can’t breathe through his 
nose, and his lungs do not develop properly 
because they are used too little. In most 
cases facial deformities result too. The entire 
physical development oi the child is affected, 
and, with it, the mental.” 

But nobody told me that. It would have 
been hard to believe if one had, for my son 
had a remarkable chest for a child of his size. 


E night when the baby’ was sixteen 
months old John and I went to a concert. 
There was a big youngster in the audience—all 
of six years old he was—pulling away for dear 
life on a “pacifier”! The sight of that child 
opened my eyes to the foolishness of the habit. 
I turned to my husband. 

“When we get home I am going to throw 
away Jack’s ‘comfort,’” I said. ‘‘How that 
child looks! What if we do not break our boy 
of the habit before he is as old as that!”’ 

“He will yell,’ laughed John. 

“Certainly,” I agreed; ‘‘ but the longer we 
let it go the more difficult it will be to break 
him of it. He will yell whenever we do it, so 
what’s the difference?”’ 

That night the “pacifier” went for good 
and we were quite confident that no harm had 
been done by its use. 

When the baby was four years old I sud- 
denly noticed that his chest was not developing 
asit should. It was flat in front, not rounding 
and full as it used to be, and his ‘“‘ wing bones,”’ 
as we used to call them when children, stuck 
out prominently. That winter he took one 
cold after another, he was restless in his sleep, 
and he would frequently wake himself and us 
by crying out or snorting distressfully. He was 
fretful and inactive during the day, not at all 
like his old, happy, busy little self. It isstrange 
that I had not noticed it before, but it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that he breathed 
through his mouth entirely—never through 
his nose. His voice took on a nasal twang. 

Then I hurried him to the doctor. “ What’s 
the matter with my baby?” I demanded. 

He gave him a very casual examination. 
‘‘The principal trouble seems to be that he has 
adenoids,” said he. ‘‘Take him to a throat 
specialist and I think that he will tell you that 
they ought to be removed at once. After 
that has been done you will find him taking 
cold less easily, he will be better natured, and 
his general health will improve rapidly. His 
nose will develop too. It is very small at the 
bridge and nostrils. That snorting in his sleep 
willleave him. He will improve in every way.”’ 

I followed his advice immediately. The next 
week one of the best throat specialists in our 
city removed more than thirty-five of the 
harmful, grapelike clusters from my baby’s 
nose and throat. 

Two years later he still had the mouth- 
breathing habit, and he so vehemently de- 
clared that he couldn’t breathe through his 
nose that we had him examined again. Another 
operation to clear the nasal passages had to 
be performed. 

I am glad to be able to state that he im- 
proved rapidly after each operation, but I 
cannot rid myself of the thought that he has 
been irretrievably robbed of his birthright. 





How I Prevent My Children 
From “Catching Colds” 


By Sarah Larkham 


HREE years ago there was an epidemic of 

whooping cough in our town, and my chil- 
dren contracted it. They had always spent 
much time outdoors, both in winter and sum- 
mer, the little ones sleeping outdoors in the 
daytime and sitting in their carriages by the 
hour, while the other children played about in 
the sunshine of our cold Northern winters. 
Their windows were wide open at night—even 
when the thermometer registered sometimes 
forty degrees below zero. The children rarely 
had colds, and I prided myself that it was 
because of my methods. But pride will havea 
fall, and mine tumbled the long length of two 
awful years. 

From the time the children had the whooping 
cough until a year ago their throats were so 
tender that everything that it had seemed 
right to do before wasnow wrong. They began 
having croup at night—not for one night, nor 
for two nights, but night after night. Every 
care known to me was given them. 

The second winter things reached such a 
pass that the youngest two were only out twice 
from the twentieth of November until the first 
week in April. There was no time during that 
period that I dared let them go out, for their 
throats were so tender that the slightest exposure 
brought on the awful, croupy cough. Mothers 
know what that means. 

All this time I was keeping the children in 
cool, well-ventilated, sunny rooms. I fed them 
as carefully as possible, burned a croup-kettle 
in their room, and did all the other things one 
does when croup rages in a household. 

Doctors and doctors had seen the children, 
and adenoids and tonsils had been cut out, but 
all to no avail. We thought it would be neces- 
sary to take the children South or West for the 
winter months, and as much as we all loved 
our Northern country when covered with snow 
we began to hate the thought of autumn. Sure 
enough, when the cool days came, bringing 
with them the evening mists, in floated that 
prince of imps, Croup. 


E WAITED no longer but sent the chil- 
dren to New York to a specialist, who, 
finding nothing radically wrong, told us to cut 
down the collars of all the sweaters, to keep 
the children’s throats as bare as their faces, 
and to bathe their throats with cold water every 
day. This we immediately did. The basin in 
the bathroom was filled with very cold water, 
and every night after their cool bath the throat 
and chest of each child was thoroughly sponged 
with cold water, and two pitchers of cold water 
were poured down the backs of the older ones. 
This brought some relief, and the colds and 
croup were not so frequent but still we did not 
feel that we had reached the solution. 

It then happened that a friend, whom I 
knew had long been a sufferer from a weak 
throat, came one day to luncheon. She after- 
ward asked me if she might have a little bi- 
carbonate of soda and some hot water, which 
I got for her. She told me that she had to gar- 
gle with it after eating, and that this remedy, 
which seemed so simple but which had been 
prescribed by a specialist, had been the only 
thing that had brought relief after years of 
trouble. Of course I was on edge to know all 
about it, and I lined the children right up to 
give it a trial: half a teaspoonful of soda to 
half a glassful of very hot water. The water 
must be hot enough for the soda to effervesce. 
A few drops of cold water may be added after- 
ward if necessary. It seemed so simple—but 
by this time I was willing to try anything, 
however simple, however difficult. 

So the children began that blessed day, 
and have continued gargling daily until now. 
They only gargle once or twice a day, always 
before going to bed, the very last thing, with not 
a drop of water afterward, and also on coming 
home after mixing with other people. If they 
are exposed to colds or if they seem as if they 
might have a cold, which has happened twice, 
I have them gargle several times a day, and the 
symptoms have entirely disappeared. From 
the day we started gargling with the soda solu- 
tion we have not had a single cold in the 
household. 

What is even stranger, one of our maids got 
the mumps, and the only member of the family 
exposed to it who took it from her was the 
baby, whom we had thought too young to learn 
to gargle. 


ICARBONATE of soda has long been known 
as a strong antiseptic, and it kills the numer- 
ous germs in the throat, or prevents them from 
multiplying. We have at all times, I am told 
by a physician, germs of many kinds of dis- 
eases in our throats; it is only that the white 
corpuscles are strong enough to overcome 
them. But if the bad germs become too nu- 
merous for the protecting army they of course 
conquer and hold the citadel for a time at least. 
The bicarbonate of soda, which is simply the 
cooking soda which we use every day, helps 
to conquer this evil army, and so it is one of 
our best friends. 

It is extraordinary how young children can 
be taught to gargle. My little girl, who is not 
quite three, does it splendidly and thinks it 
great fun. Begin by teaching the eldest, the 
others soon follow suit. Use plain water until 
they learn how, or a very weak solution, as 
they take so little of the soda water in their 
mouths that it will not hurt them to swallow it. 

It is so simple that it can do no harm in any 
way even if it does no good, so it will hurt no 
one to try it, besides which it is easy and inex- 
pensive. A pound of bicarbonate of soda costs 
eight cents and will last a large family for a 
month. A teaspoonful to a glass of hot water 
will make enough gargle for four people. 





When I Had Eyes and Yet 
Could Not See 


By Elizabeth Childe 


Bt Blind nearsighted little girl spent a very 
unseeing childhood. She was not aware 
that her childhood was unseeing. She knew 
vaguely that other people saw things that she 
did not see, but she supposed that she was 
rather stupid about noticing. Her friend walk- 
ing beside her across the meadow would gather 
a handful of four-leaf clovers, and she would 
wonder why she had never been able to find 
one, though she had tried so earnestly. She 
wondered, too, why her bunch of hepatica 
flowers should be so pitifully small, while other 
children came home from the springtime ram- 
bles loaded with them. But most puzzling of 
all was the family conversation at the Sunday 
dinner-table after church was over: ‘Mrs. 
Jones was at church, and what a pretty hat she 
had!” ‘“‘There was a stranger in the Smiths’ 
pew,’ and soon andon. Now the nearsighted 
little girl had got from the church service abso- 
lutely nothing but the sermon, and she felt 
humble and inferior; it seemed so grand to know 
all about everybody the way her brother did. 

But the little girl, sensitive and by nature 
somewhat reserved, kept her sense of inferiority 
to herself until she was about thirteen. Having 
been tutored at home up to that age she found 
herself for the first time in a classroom, and she 
could not see the blackboard. That she could 
not keep to herself, and so it was that her father 
took her to a neighboring city, where she was 
provided with glasses that made her sight nor- 
mal. She did not put them on until she was 
seated in the railway coach bound for home, 
and then looked out of the car window. 

‘*Papa,” she said presently, with an excite- 
ment that was entirely hidden under her habit- 
ual reserve, “do you think that I see better with 
these glasses than you do with your natural 
eyes?” 

‘*No, they simpiy make your vision normal,” 
he replied. 

‘*Has Brother’s vision always been normal? ” 

“Yes, I think so.’’ 

A great wave of understanding had swept over 
her. She knew now how unseeing had been her 
childhood, she knew why she had never found 
a four-leaf clover, why her bunch of hepatica 
blossoms had been small. An indescribable 
sense of irretrievable loss came upon her, min- 
gled with a sense of having been translated into 
anewearth. She did not discuss these feelings. 
I happen to know about them only because I 
happen to have been that little girl. 


Wea as long as I live, will I forget that 
ride. I saw birds and flowers that before 
would have had no existence for me; I saw 
trees and fences and hills and clouds distinctly 
for the first time; I saw people’s faces, every 
feature standing out sharply and indetail. It 
was wonderful. And that was the way the 
world looked to other people, to my brother and 
to my friends: it was the way the world ought 
to have looked to me all these years. 

I thought that from then on I would miss 
nothing. I was mistaken; the habit of thirteen 
yearsis, I find, the habit of a lifetime; and, hav- 
ing eyes, there were still many things that I saw 
not, because I had the habit of not seeing. Istill 
walk over the four-leaf clovers and the hepatica 
plants. I suppose I always will. Nobody will 
ever be observant who goes through childhood 
with an unseeing eye. 

Fortunately there are not now so many chil- 
dren whose sight goes uncorrected. In these 
days if a child needs glasses he is apt to get 
them. But there are untold hosts of children 
who are going through school life with a defect- 
ive mental vision that is just as unfortunate, 
just as pitiful, and one that can be corrected 
quite as readily as was the misfortune of my 
childhood. They never find the intellectual 
four-leaf clovers; they miss the exquisite flow- 
ers of scholarship; they fail to recognize the 
faces of interesting facts and valuable ideas 
that are being daily introduced to them. All 
children who are doing unsatisfactory work at 
school—and many who are not— belong among 
the unfortunates. They go about through the 
paths of education with blurred vision. 


T HAS been my custom for half a dozen years 

occasionally to visit the public school for the 
purpose of observing and studying this ques- 
tion of mental optics, and determining for my 
own satisfaction just how far the teacher may 
reasonably be expected to sill the office of ocu- 
list to the mind’s eye. The question is a mo- 
mentous one, or ought to be, to every father and 
mother. From what I see I judge that it is the 
conclusion of most people that the teacher not 
only can but also ought to do all that is neces- 
sary; from my observation and study of actual 
schoolroom conditions I have reached exactly 
the opposite conclusion. 

It is just as impossible for the teacher in the 
schoolroom to correct the mental vision as it 
would be for her to correct the physical vision. 
Over and over again I have seen her attempt to 
do so; and each time I have realized that her 
earnest, intense, almost desperate endeavors 
accomplished nothing more than the bringing 
of some small flower or leaf of learning so close 
to the eyes of the child that even with his 
shortened vision he must needs catch a little 
glimpse of its beauty. The general landscape 
remained as obscure as ever. 

Since the matter of mental vision is univer- 
sally left to the teacher, and since the teacher 
is utterly powerless to cope with it, the child 
gropes a@long as best he may. If help comes at 
all it comes when he is old enough to appre- 
ciate his own needs and work out the remedy 
for himself. 


NOTE—This page is the third of a series to be pub- 
lished in The Journal under this general heading. The 
next article will be published in an early issue. 









If you wear a 


CORSET 
Let us send you 


This Dainty Spirella 
Gold-Filled Stick-Pin 


It is exceedingly neat, strik- 
ingly odd, and, like any gold 
pin, can be wom in good taste 
with any gown. 


TO SECURE IT 
You must mail the Coupon 
(it will not be sent otherwise), 
and it is to be given only to 
corset wearers who will state 
what corset they now wear, 
whether it be the 


Spirella 


(Not sold in stores) 


Corset 


or any other. The beautiful 
pin that we offer you abso- 
lutely free is a miniature facsimile 
of Spirella Boning overlaid with 
pure gold and will wear for many 
years. In this boning lies the secret 
of that combination of supreme 
style and absolute comfort obtained 
only by wearing Spirella Corsets. 


Over Two Million Satisfied 
Women 
now wear Spirella and are enthu- 
siastic in its praise. 
Our Trained Corsetieres 


fit every Spirella Corset to the indi- 
vidual measurements of the wear- 
ers. Theycall at homes on request 
and do the fitting in the seclusion 
of the lady’s boudoir, and teach 
how to adjust and wear the corset. 
Our Tailored, made-to- measure 
Corsets with this trained Corsetiére 
service cost no more than high- 
class corsets bought in stores. 


Send in the Coupon Promptly 
and we will forward the gold-filled Spirella 


stick-pin by return mail along with our 


beautifully-illustrated fashion booklet. 
The Spirella Company 


Department A-9 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 
Letchworth (Garden City), England. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
The Spirella Co., Dept. A-9, Meadville, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—Kindly send me one of your 


Gold-filled Spirella Stick-Pins and your Illus- 
trated Fashion Booklet. 
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How I Dress My Mother at Seventy 


the main thought in clothes for 

the woman of seventy, and the 
chief note to remember is that the indi- 
viduality of an elderly woman must 
never be lost, either in the type of the 
gown or in the color schemes which she 
wears. Above all things older women 
must express themselves, and this ex- 
pression should be dignified and simple; 
and when I say “simple” you must not 
think I mean the simplicity that you 
associate with youth and the clothes of 
younger women. 

The simplicity of an older woman’s 

clothes should express that of old age, 
which rises above cut-and-dried rules of 
fashion which so frequently control the 
dressing of younger women. 
. When I speak of the dressing of my 
mother at seventy it is from very actual 
experience, as my mother is now far more advanced than this age, 
and I have dressed her for many years in the real old-fashioned 
styles of true old ladyhood. 

First of all she wears a bonnet, not the modernized toque without 
strings, but a comfortable, sensible bonnet which covers her head for 
warmth and frames her face with smoothness and becomingness. 
Strings are a very essential part of my mother’s bonnet for two 
reasons: first, because she won’t use a modern bonnet pin; and 
second, because she likes the idea of having bonnet strings to tie under 
her chin. This may sound rather stiff and too old-fashioned 
for some of the “‘ young-fashioned”’ old women, but when 
you come to think it over you will say that a bonnet 
string around an old lady’s face and chin is the most 
softening and becoming thing she can wear. 

Nothing shows age more clearly, more quickly or 
in a more trying way than the chin and contour 
lines of the face. Bonnet strings conceal and 
soften all these lines wonderfully. 

Then there are bonnet strings and bonnet 
strings. I do not refer to narrow, stiff little 
black ribbons, but to strings of soft charmeuse 
satin or tulle. 

We venture in the new fashions so far that 
I allow my mother’s strings to be cut wide and 
long, and even at times on her very best Sunday 
bonnet she goes to the extreme of tying the 
bow quite to one side, which fills in the 
hollows of the neck below the ear. 

I may have made quite a point of the bon- 
net and the strings, because for some reason 
they are things which older women seem to 
shy at, and to regard as badges of the last 
stages of old ladyhood. 

In the summer, for the seashore and garden, 
my mother wears a hat; just a plain, round, 
black street hat turned up in the back and 
down in the front, with soft muslin strings which 
fasten it down over her face lightly and comfort- 
ably. I have a facing of the same muslin or net 
put in softly all around her face, with just a tiny 


(ie cin’ not fashion, should be 





6610 
Waist for Best 


little edge which extends beyond the edge of the brim. BN 
a 

put) \\ 
,.¥ OLD lady doesn’t need many clothes, as the tl 
quietness of her life restricts the number of gar- x 


ments needed. She must have a wrap for outdoor wear. 

I say a “wrap,” because the tight lines of a coat are very 
rarely becoming to the real oldlady. The looser, more flow- 
ing lines of awrap have more dignity. The folds need not be 
voluminous, but they should be distinctly loose and straight-hanging 
on the figure. The length of the wrap should be fairly long: to the 
knees or below, and the sleeves should be of sufficient width to 
insure perfect comfort. An old lady’s wrap should slip on and off 
so easily as to make the slightest effort unnecessary. 

I have shown an illustration of a wrap of this description below. 
You will notice that there are no unbecoming wrinkles at the front 
or in back of the sleeves, as this coat is fitted high under the arms 
with separate under-arm sections. Another good feature about 
this garment is the inset front, giving the additional long lines 
which an elderly woman requires. 
Patterns (No. 6611) for this wrap come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
of 36-inch material. 

Remember that an old lady has no 
strength to waste, and heavy-weight 
clothes are exhausting. Therefore 
winter wraps—although warmth is 
required—should be light in weight. 
Choose soft materials in the better 
grades of woolens which have warmth 
and softness without being heavy. 
This is one reason why the old- 
fashioned, soft, corded silks have been 
used for older women for so many 
years; they have combined quality and 
lightness and a firmness of texture 
which is sufficient to hold a light-weight, 
all-wool under-lining which may be 
removed for spring. There are many 
all-wool fabrics, such as the camel’s- 
hair serges and some of the rattines, 
which can be made up into these wraps, 
also the new zibeline broadcloth. 








By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Agnes Paterson oy 











A one-piece dress is always a com- “ 
fortable style for an old lady, and her h\) . 
one-piece dress should be different in //! Wj\V" 9°} 

idea and in the manner of makingfrom __}j 

the young person’s one-piece dress. Jy 

Above all it should be very ES 

simple in lines and very easy to ~% 

put on. It should fasten in <i \ f 

front without any complicated x \ 

overlapping or underneath fas- 

tenings if possible. Everything should 

be most simple. Such a dress should 

be made over a lining extending a few / 

inches below the waist-line and be / 

made without bonings. I have always 

found that buttons and buttonhole 

fastenings were far more easily ad- 6612 

justed by my mother than hooks and Every-Day Waist 

eyes. The skirt should be cut with 
considerable fullness and quite an old-fashioned flare around the 
lower edge. A long skirt is always better for a house dress, and 
the even-length skirt for street wear. 

When I speak of a one-piece dress I do not mean a dress neces- 
sarily cut in one piece from collar to hem, as in her street clothes 
especially the older woman prefers a soft-fold girdle. It defines the 
waist-line, and loose garments when belted take on a more fitted 
appearance. For street wear the dress in the lower right-hand corner 
has many good points. The skirt is made with a two-piece tunic, 
which may be of voile or fine cashmere over an underskirt of black 
satin. Patterns (No. 6613) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 

42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards and 
a half of 42-inch material. 

The dress illustrated in the center of the page is 

adaptable for the afternoon or evenings at home. 

Fine white dotted net laid in soft folds over a chiffon 

lining makes a suitable chemisette, while for the 

fichu a soft silk mull or batiste edged with fine 

Valenciennes or shadow lace is always becoming 

to an older woman. Patterns (No. 6609) for 

this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires six yards of 42-inch 

material. 


‘he WEAR with her wrap an old lady should 
have a light-weight cloth skirt with slight 
gathers across the back if she is not too stout, 
cut on a plain gored pattern and made over a 
separate, loose, light-weight silk foundation. 
Use a soft silk for the foundation, such as a 
China silk or India. 
With her skirt my mother wears a waist of 
chiffon cloth or dull finished satin meteor or 
crépe de chine. The chiffon cloth is made 
up over a fitted foundation lining of black 
taffeta. A suitable design for a sheer material 
is pictured in the upper left-hand corner. 
Patterns (No. 6610) for this waist come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material and seven yards of insertion. 
Satin meteor and crépe de chine are the best 
materials to use for an old lady’s shirtwaist, which 
is very different from the strictly tailored idea of a 
shirtwaist. Not only the softest material should be 
used but also tucks should be run in the shoulders to 
give plenty of fullness over the bust. A frill of chiffon 
or lace at the center box-plait is always becoming. For 
this type of waist I would recommend a design such as is 
shown in the upper right-hand corner. Patterns (No. 6612) 
for this waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and a half of 30-inch material. 





O* PRIMARY importance in the dressing of old ladies is color, 
or perhaps it would be as well to say the suppression of too 
much color. Ido not know why it is, but so many old ladies have a 
love for bright colors. Now bright colors and old skins do not 
go well together. A white-haired old lady can take many more 
liberties with colors than the neutrally tinted gray-haired woman. 
She can be quite indulgent with herself about colors, as nearly all 
the soft pastel shades of blue, mauve and pink will look well on her. 
I say “pink” with some hesitation, 
as pink shades must be decided 
also with regard to the color of the 
skin. There are old ladies with 
white hair and clear skins who can 
wear certain soft, faded pinks, but, 
as a general rule, mauve and old 
blue shades are better. 

Gray is always chosen as an old 
lady’s color, and yet there should 
be much care in the choosing of 
gray, the pinkish grays being better 
than the yellowish grays; the blue 
grays as a rule are too cold unless 
there is a great deal of pinkish color 
in the face. 

Laces and nets worn around the 
face for collar-and-yoke finishes 
should be of the warm white, not 
the dead-blue white. The old ivory 
tones are nearly always becoming, 
or the net may be backed with a 
warm flesh-toned chiffon. Or white 
net veiled with black is good. 


























Corded Silk Wrap 


P44 TTERNS (including Guide-Chari) for the designs shown on this page 
can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 

of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The amount 





Belted Street Dress 





Established 1848 
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bs The Name in aye? 


When You Ask for 
Skinner's 
Satin 


Do You Get It? 


There is but 


one way to be sure 
—find the name 
woven in the 
selvage. 

We guarantee 
for two seasons 
wear every yard 
of the genuine 
Skinner's Satin. 
But we do not 
guarantee imi- 
tations sold as 
Skinner's. 

The selvage is 
your protection. 
Every inch of it 
should bear the 
words, clearly and 
unmistakably— 
“‘Skinner’s Satin.” 
If you don’t find 
them, the satin 
isn't Skinner's. 
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Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 
does not, send the 
garment to any of 
our stores and we 
will reline it free of 
expense. 








Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
First-class -g Stores 
and is used by all Manufactur- 
ers of First-class Cloaks, Furs 
and Men’s Clothing. 


“Look for the Name 
in the Selvage.”’ 


When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 
garments: 





The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 

Skinner's Satin 

AND IS GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 














¢ William Skinner & Sons. 
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What Girls Ask 


About Their Appearance and Their Deportment 





Pretty Girl Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


AM ALWAYS glad to be of service to any girl who feels she may need any little 

help or advice about the care of her person if she will write to me. But won’t 
girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, addressed envelopes if they want to be 
answered by mail? And may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an immoderate 
number of questions? Please address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


A Way to Warm Cold Feet 


As I work in a poorly heated office 
all winter my feet are often cold. 
Please describe some simple exercise 
to help me. BOOKKEEPER. 

Try the tiptoe exercises: Stand 
erect and raise and lower the weight 
slowly and rhythmically upon the 
toes, first on both feet and then on 
one foot, with the other foot raised 
behind you. Walk about the room 
on the toes. Deep breathing in front 
of an open window will improve your 
circulation also. 


A Preparation for Sensitive Skin 


The skin below my knees seems 
almost like tissue paper, it is so 
thin and delicate. It chaps easily. 
Is there any preparation that would 
be of benefit ? IRMA. 

Equal parts of mutton tallow and 
glycerin melted together make an 
excellent application for the condi- 
tion you describe. If you do not 
care for glycerin use the mutton 
tallow alone. 


Dark Line Around the Neck 

Brown is not becoming to me, 
especially near my face. Will you 
please state if there is any way to 
remove the brown streak around my 
neck? KATRINA. 

Rubbing the stained skin with 
olive oil several times a day will often 
work wonders in removing this 
blemish. 


Lavender Smelling Salts 


Since I am a girl who faints easily 
I always carry smelling salts. The 
lavender oil seems to be particularly 
effective for me. I would be glad to 
have a formula. Lae (an Oe 

Ammonium carbonate, coarsely 
powdered, is moistened with the 
following mixture: 
Oil of lavender flowers 2 fluid drachms 
Spirit of ammonia . 1 fluid drachm 
Absolute alcohol . 17 fluid drachms 

The whole is put into a suitable 
bottle. 


Morbid Dread of Blushin& 


Whenever I go among people, 
friends or strangers, I begin to blush 
furiously. Will you please tell me 
how I can stop it? SIXTEEN. 

Although self-consciousness is gen- 
erally a factor in this trouble it is not 
always the cause. The condition is 
recognized and has been studied by 
physicians. Various other symptoms 
are often present, such as sweating 
of the head and ‘quickened beating 
of the heart. Electricity has been 
used successfully as a curative means. 


Overmanicurin2 is Bad for Nails 


What can be the matter with my 
nails? I have them manicured sev- 
eral times a week, but they are grow- 
ing quite brittle and are covered with 
white spots. DISTRESSED. 

Your description of your nails 
makes me think that you belong to 
the army of girls who overmanicure. 
Stop polishing the nails for a time, 
or if you polish them do not heat 
them by the rubbing. Also be care- 
ful not to injure the skin about the 
nails. 


Diet Affects the Hair 


I have seen somewhere a reference 
to the effect of diet upon the hair. 
Can you give me any information 
about this subject? Lois G. 

Yes; various authorities advocate 
the addition to the usual diet of 
raw eggs, foods rich in lime and of un- 
boiled milk. Such foods they believe 
have a preservative influence upon 
the hair. But at the same time other 
hygienic measures should not be 
neglected. 


The Eyes When Readin2 


Will you please state how far from 
the eyes a book should be held? G. 


Hold ordinary type about four- 
teen inches from the eyes. Never 
read type that you cannot see clearly 
at twenty inches. 


For Chapped Lips 
Can you give me a formula fora 

cure for chapped lips? K.. L. P. 
Rose jelly is an excellent prepara- 

tion for the skin and lips. Make it 

as follows: 

Finest Russian en 

Glycerin 


Rose water . 
Oil of roses . 


% ounce 
+ 2 ounces 
- 6 ounces 
10 drops 


Indigestion Due to Worry 


Chronic indigestion torments me 
daily. Could worry cause this trou- 
ble, do you think? Ido worry about 
my work. SUSANNE. 


Worry is a more potent cause of 
chronic indigestion than is overwork. 
When the two causes act together, 
however, and are associated with 
irregular meals and ate mastica- 
tion there is a strong foundation 
laid for nervous exhaustion that 
almost always ends in chronic indi- 
gestion. 


Causes of Aching Gums 


My gums have ached ever since I 
had some teeth extracted. I am so 
far from town that it is almost im- 
possible to consult a dentist very 
soon. What is the cause of aching 
gums? Is there any home remedy 
I may try? } ae 

The common causes of aching 
gums are extraction of teeth, recent 
cleaning of teeth, a cold and accu- 
mulation of tartar. As you know, 
the wisest thing is to consult an ex- 
perienced dentist. However, a sim- 
ple measure that may serve to give 
relief in an emergency, when pain is 
due to extraction, is the use every 
three hours of a mouth wash con- 
sisting of equal parts of tincture of 
calendula and water. 


Recipe for Shampoo Powder 


It is not always convenient to use 
a liquid shampoo mixture and I 
would appreciate having the recipe 
of ashampoo powder. NERISSA. 

A shampoo powder may be made 
of the following: 
Borax * « pound 
Powdered Castile soap. ee i pound 
Oil of rosemary ... . . 15 drops 

Sift three or four times. Thoroughly 
rinse both scalp and hair after using 
the powder. 


To Make the Eyes Bright 


My eyes seem so dull at times, 
especially when I am tired and hur- 
ried. Is there any way to make them 
clear and bright? SuE M. 


If you could talk with certain 
world-renowned beauties, who look as 
if they had drunk at the ‘‘ Fountain of 
Youth,’’ you would probably learn 
that they owe their clear complexions 
and lustrous eyes to the conscien- 
tious observance of a few hygienic 
rules, one of the most important of 
which is to drink water before break- 
fast. A great English poet calls the 
body ‘“‘a little system of sewers.’’ 
These ‘‘sewers’’ must be continually 
flushed to keep the body clean and 
beautiful. So, by drinking a glass of 
cold water as soon as you get up in 
the morning, at least three-quarters 
of an hour before breakfast, followed 
in fifteen minutes by another glass- 
ful, taking in the meantime ten min- 
utes’ exercise in the fresh air—con- 
tracting and relaxing the muscles, 
especially those of the trunk—you 
will have little reason to worry about 
dull eyes. 


Substitute for Soap 


Soap, even the finer grades, seems 
too strong for my skin. Is there 
anything I may use as a substitute 
for soap? WorKER. 

Yes, a mixture of equal parts of 
oatmeal and almond meal, finely 
ground and passed through a sieve, 
may be substituted for soap. The 
meal may be delicately scented 
according to your fancy. It is often 
convenient to put the meal into 
small bags for the bath. 


Treatment for Boils 


I am interested in a girl who seems 
to be a chronic sufferer from boils. 
Is there anything that I can do my- 
self to relieve her? MuILpRED O. 

There is no question but that 
the appearance of boils calls for care- 
ful examination and general treat- 
ment. This painful eruption is a 


. frequent indication of some internal 


disorder that needs prompt attention. 
Locally, good results have often been 
obtained by painting a circle of collo- 
dion around the base of the boil, not 
touching the inflamed area. Several 
times a day this application is re- 
peated, the ring being widened out- 
side each time, but not touching the 
boil. In many instances this treat- 
ment has forced the early ripening 
of the boil, while at the same time 
it has prevented the inflammation 
from spreading. 


To Keep the Skin Clean 


Living in a town where soft coal 
is burned I am obliged to wash my 
hands many times a day. Do you 
advise the use of cold water or warm 
water? COMMUTER. 


Dust and soot are not removed by 
cold water. Warm or hot water is 
cleansing. To keep the texture of 
the skin delicate avoid rough wash- 
cloths and harsh towels. Careful 
treatment is necessary to preserve 
the fine quality of the skin. 


Remedy for Rough Nails 


My nails are so ugly lately—thick 
and rough. Besides the skin about 
them is red and tender. I should be 
so glad to know how to relieve this 
trouble. INQUIRER. 


For thickened, rough nails often 
bordered by skin that is sensitive 
but with no signs of pus, an ointment 
composed of half a drachm of sali- 
cylic acid to one ounce of petrolatum 
is of great benefit. The ointment 
is rubbed on the nails and into the 
skin surrounding them every night 
at bedtime until improvement takes 
place. 








Good Manners and Cood Form 
_By Eleanor Huntworth Phillips 


SHALL be giad to help any girl who may be puzzled about any perplexing little 

problem in deportment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if she will 
write me. But if she wishes an answer by mail will she kindly inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope? And may I ask her to be considerate in the number of questions 
She asks, and also to write briefly? Please address Mrs. Eleanor H. Phillips, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


When a Man Calls 


When asking a gentleman to call 
is it permissible to mention any 
special time, or does that make the 
invitation too urgent? KATRINA. 

It is permissible to mention a 
special time, but not necessary, for 
the custom now is for the gentleman 
to ask the lady beforehand on what 
evening she can conveniently see him. 
This is usually done by telephone, 
and so the matter is easily arranged 
to the satisfaction of both. 


Two Women of Same Name 


My friend has married a man who 
was named in honor of his father 
and whose mother is a widow. How 
shall my friend and her mother-in- 
law have their letters addressed, 
and how sign their names, to pre- 
vent confusion? MARGARET. 

Of course there will be no diffi- 
culty about keeping their signatures 
distinct, for each will sign her maiden 
name before her married surname, 
and this would almost inevitably 
make two entirely different signa- 
tures. In addressing letters, etc., the 
question becomes a more difficult 
one. It is usually solved, however, 
by the elder lady being addressed 
simply ‘‘Mrs.,” with the surname 
attached, as ‘“‘ Mrs. Marshall,’’ while 
the younger one would carry her hus- 
band’s full name: ‘‘ Mrs. John Henry 
Marshall.’’ Some persons think 
that ‘‘Madam” has a more dignified 
sound, so you will occasionally hear 
the elder lady spoken of as ‘‘ Madam 
Marshall,’’ though, as she is not 
French, anything addressed to her 
would read ‘‘ Mrs. Marshall.’’ Used 
in this way, the ‘“‘ Mrs.”’ has a dignity 
allitsown. This reminds one of the 
first ladies of the land, the ladies of 
the White House, who have carried 
always in their high position the 
simple title of ‘‘Mrs.”’ No title of 
nobility can make an honored posi- 
tion more honorable, and in our 
country are remembered with pride 
the charming gentlewomen who 
have had no more distinguishing 
title than the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.’ 


To Serve the Breakfast Coffee 


In serving coffee at breakfast 
should the hostess pour coffee from a 
pot at the table, or should the cups 
be brought in already filled and the 
sugar and cream passed about on 
a tray? PERPLEXED. 

At breakfast the hostess herself 
should pour the coffee into the cups 
from a coffee-pot or coffee-urn, put- 
ting the sugar and cream in them 
also. She will consult her guests as 
to their particular wishes or tastes 
in the matter. 


How to Respond to “R. S. V. P.” 
Kindly tell me the correct way to 
accept or decline an invitation when 
“R.s. v. p.” is used. Miss K.R. 
_ Usually ‘‘R.s.v.p.” is on a formal 
invitation, and the acceptance and 
regret for it would be written in the 
third person. A good form for the 
acceptance would be: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor Bryson 
accept with pleasure the kind invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Duer Scott 
for Wednesday, April the fourteenth. 


March the twenty-sixth. 


For a regret it would read: 


Miss Endicott regrets her inability to 
accept Mrs. Henry Martin’s kind invi- 
tation for April the fourteenth. 


March the twenty-sixth. 


As to Manners in Street-Cars 


The seats in our street-cars are 
made to accommodate two people 
each. When the person sitting near 
the window wishes to leave the 
car should I get up to allow him to 
pass, or should I remain in my 
seat ?} SAN FRANCISCO. 

If the person near the window is a 
lady you should rise so she may pass 
out easily; if a gentleman you may 
remain in your seat, unless—as many 
do here—you prefer to rise because 
of your own comfort. 


Visiting-Cards of Sympathy 


Please tell me whether anything 
should be written on a visiting-card 
when it is sent instead of a letter of 
sympathy; and should the message 
be written on the back or on the face 
of the card? QUESTIONER. 

If the card is to be left at the house 
in place of a call nothing should be 
written on it; if sent by mail a few 
words of sympathy may be written 
on the face of the card, as: ‘‘ Please 
accept sincere sympathy.” 


Escortin2 Lady to Dining-Table 


Kindly tell me which arm should a 
gentleman offer to a lady when he 
takes her in to a formal dinner; and 
on which side of her is his place at 
the table? HELEN. 

His right arm should be offered 
to the lady when they proceed from 
the drawing-room to the dining- 
room, and he sits on her left side at 
the table. 


Position of the Servina-Table 


Please tell me the proper position 
for the serving-table. Is it placed in 
some convenient place in the dining- 
room or near the dining-table? What 
should be served from it in serving 
a plain dinner? Vidas 


The side-table, called by some the 
serving-table, is placed against the 
wall in some convenient place in the 
dining-room, and has on it the extra 
knives, forks and spoons; also the 
finger-bowls until needed. . At a 
plain home dinner the host does the 
carving at the dining-table, the vege- 
tables being brought in from the 
pantry and passed to those at the 
table. The hostess serves the des- 
sert, which is placed before her. Ata 
formal dinner everything is passed 
to the guests, and the small serving- 
table proper, either in the pantry or 
behind a screen in the dining-room, is 
used for holding the dishes contain- 
ing the meat, vegetables, etc. It is 
literally the table from which they 
are served. 


Man Guest and Hostess 


Will you please tell me if it is good 
form for a gentleman guest at a 
dinner to push in the chair of his 
hostess? ELEANOR. 


A gentleman should always be 
quick to assist a lady in any way, 
and when, as in this case, he knows 
beforehand that such assistance may 
be needed, he should be promptly 
at hand to give it. 


How to Drink Bouillon 


Please tell me whether it is proper 
to drink bouillon from the cup in 
which it is served, or may one use 
a spoon? BETTINA. 

It is customary to use the bouillon 
spoon to sip bouillon with, until 
so little is left that a spoon cannot 
well be used, then it is permissible to 
drink from the cup. 


Invitations on Visitina-Cards 


When an invitation is written on 
a visiting-card in what form should 
the reply be sent? SUSAN. 

If it is an invitation to a party an 
acceptance or regret should be sent 
in the form of a short note; if to an 
afternoon musicale, tea or reception, 
no answer is required; but, of course, 
if one is unable to attend, cards 
should be sent so as to reach the 
house on the day and hour of the 
entertainment. 


Expenses of Maid of Honor 


Wili you kindly tell me whether 
the bride is expected to pay the car- 
fare of the maid of honor when she 
lives in another city? E. B. B. 


The bride is not expected to pay 
the carfare of the maid of honor or 
any of her expenses connected with 
the wedding, except, of course, for 
the carriage needed at the time of the 
wedding. The bridegroom gives the 
maid of honor the flowers she is to 
carry. 


Invitations After Bereavement 


I have recently lost a dear brother. 
Our family do not wear mourning, 
and people seem to forget and invite 
us out. Please tell me how I can 
refuse invitations. DOUBTFUL. 


Write to your friends or tell them 
frankly that you are not going out at 
present. They will understand you, 
but if pressed further say that you do 
not feel in the mood for gayety just 
now. You will have to remember 
that the world does forget very 
easily. Sometimes this seems a hard 
thing, but perhaps for many reasons 
it is a wise provision, and when this 
forgetting makes it difficult for you, 
as in the present instance, try to 
remember also that it is only a little 
carelessness and is not done with any 
idea that you are indifferent and 
ee yourself forgotten your recent 
oss. 


Monograms on Napkins 


Will you please tell me where a 
monogram should be placed on a 
napkin? Dorotny Q. 

It is now the fashion and consid- 
ered correct to embroider the mono- 
gram directly in the center of the 
napkin. The napkin should be 
laundered so that it is in three folds; 
then, the ends being folded under, the 
monogram is directly in the center as 
it lies on the table. 


Acknowledzin2 a Present 


Please let me know how I should 
acknowledge a wedding present re- 
ceived from my employers. Also, 
how should it be signed, by both or 
just by myself? IGNORANCE. 

You should write a note to your 
employers, in which you send very 
sincere and warm thanks for the 
present they have given you, men- 
tioning it by name and saying some 
nice thing about it, as: “I wag 
long wished for one, and expect t 
find it as useful as it is beautiful. ” 
Also say that your husband sends 
his thanks with yours, and sign the 
note with your own name only. 








Dainty Red Cross white buck Colonial 
pump for Summer wear. This model will 
make your foot appear more slender — 
your instep higher. Model 240. Price $4. 


The Fashionable 
Shoes for Spring 


Write today for your copy of this book. 
In it you will find the most attractive 
shoe styles you have ever seen. Every- 
thing that is new, all the latest touches 
of individuality are ingeniously brought 
out in the Red Cross models illustrated. 

Exception- 
ally well 
built, flaw- 
lessly fin- 
ished Red 
Cross models 
have been 
designed in 
all the new 
materials — 
dull calf, 
white buck, 
canvas and 
suéde; also 
in satin, vel- 
vet, patent 
leather, dull 


and glacé 
kid Red Cross dull leather button ox- 
Aaeae ford. Button oxfords will be very 
Write to- much in favor with the new tai- 
day for this lored Spring suits. Notice how the 

book. Then 


full, rounded toe is brought out in 

this model. Model 242. Price, $4. 
go to your dealers and see these styles. 
Bend them —walk in them. See what a 
difference the 
wonderful 
comfort of the 
Red Cross 
Shoe does 
make. 

The sole of 
the Red Cross 
Shoe is tanned 
by the Special 
Red Cross 
Tanning 
Process which 
preserves all 
the natural 
elasticity of 
the leather — 
allows you to 
wear a smaller 
size with a 
comfort you 
wouldn’t believe possible. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross 

Shoe, write us and we shall give you the 
name of one who has, or supply you di- 
rect, fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50 and 
$4. High Shoes, 
$4, $4.50 and $5. 
The Krohn-Fech- 
heimer Co., 501- 
§21 Dandridge 
St., Cincinnati, 
Qhio. 


Rites, 


““Bends with your foot *” 


We have the New Spring Modeis 


New York. 
Illinois ... 


‘ at. Louis 
“ 


Red Cross dull leather pump with 
wide, flat leather bow. This style 
will be worn a great deal this Spring. 
Notice the high, graceful arch of 
this model, Model 241. Price, $4. 


+ ~ York City 1. Blyn &Sons, 10 Stores 
hicago Rothschild & Company 
The Boston Store 
J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 
Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. 
Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburg Red Cross Shoe Store 
210 6th Street 
Louisiana . . New Orleans Chas. A. Kaufman Co, 
Ohio ... . Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. 
= The Alms & Doepke Co. 


Missouri . . 


and leading dealers 
in all cities 


Trade Mark 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie’s Adventures With the March Wind: By Helene Nyce 


rae HE March wind doth blow and we 
shall have snow’—— Come on out- 
doors, Flossie!”’ shouted Tommy Kirby one 
stormy day, interrupting Flossie in a lovely 
story she was telling to Hardy and John. 

Flossie knew as well as John and Hardy 
that she ought not to go, but she joined 
Tom in the hall, where he was donning a 
shawl and a pair of huge carpet slippers. 

“We will take Papa Fisher’s new um- 
brella,” said Tommy, “for if it should snow 
that would be useful.” 

That night Flossie’s papa shook his head 
over the umbrella. ‘I think you two young- 
sters should buy me a new one,” he said. 

“Oh, I’ll attend to that,” said Tommy. 

When I answer your letters I will tell you 
what he did. 

I want all the children who see this page 
to write a story about it. Thirty prizes of 
one dollar each will be given and twenty 
names will be placed on the Roll of Honor 
for the best fifty stories. 

Don’t forget to inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope with your story if you want 
a letter from me in return. 














Prize Winners for December 


HELEN A. MONSELL (age 16 years), Virginia 
Dorotuy Simmons, Minnesota 
Dorotnuy L. MILLER (age 14 years), Iowa 
MAMIE CoRBIN (age 14 years), South Carolina 
ABBIE Moore, Massachusetts 
HELEN MITCHELL (age 13 years), Canada 
VIVIEN MorREHOUsE (age 13 years), Connecticut 
EpitH WriGht, South Carolina 
WINNIFRED BRADLEY (age 13 years), Illinois 
SAMUEL GILLETTE (age 13 years), New York 
ATTIE Moore, Colorado 
GRACE C. CHRISTENSEN (age 13 years), Denmark 
RueEy Lurry (age 13 years), Tennessee 
BEATRICE WILSON (age 12 years), New York 
ELIZABETH GALLETTA (age 12 years), New York 
CHARLES DAVENPORT, Massachusetts 
Lioyp E. GaTEs (age 12 years), Nebraska 
LOUISE JONES (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
Atice Amos, Canada 
FRANCIS REDMOND (age 11 years), California 
FRIEDA REBER (age 19 years), Indiana 
RuTH JOHNSTON, Arkansas 
FRANCES Brown (age 10 years), New York 
HARRIET STRATFORD (age 10 years), England 
HELEN GLEN, Colorado 
DorotHy RANKIN (age 10 years), Oregon 
ELIZABETH BEAM (age 9 years), Illinois 
HORACE SHELDON (age 7 years), Wisconsin 
FULTON APPLING (age 6 years), California 
G. NATALIE STAPLETON, Turkey in Asia 
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Roll of Honor for December 


Cyrit Burt (age 15 years), Canada 
A. SHAUGNESSY (age 15 years), New York 
HAROLD BIDWELL (age 14 years), Connecticut 
FRANCES MCLENAN, England 
ELEANOR CASE (age 13 years), New Jersey 
AILEEN HANNA (age 13 years), Canada 
FreEp Forscu, Maryland 
Honor GOSLING (age 13 years), Bermuda 
EpcGar Durr (age 13 years), Newfoundland 
JOSEPHINE PELTON, Pennsylvania 
ISABEL FITHIAN (age 13 years), New Jersey 
MARIAN VAN Kirk, Minnesota 
STANTON BAILEY (age 11 years), Connecticut 
Erriz E. Dye, Georgia 
ALICE CUSHING (age 10 years), Massachusetts 
ELEANOR ALLEN, Washington 
RACHEL Nauss (age 9 years), New Hampshire 
CarRLos P. CHIENE, Philippine Islands 
HUGH WARREN KITE (age 8 years), Massachusetts 
WALDEMAR PEHRSSON, Massachusetts 


Be sure to send your stories by March 11. 


Address 
Miss HELENE NycE 
In CARE oF THE LAprIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 






















































































Exquisitely 
Modeled Figure 
Lines 


Modern corsetry like 
classic sculpture aims to 
idealize nature. 


Thelight, firm casement 
ofa 6% Corset destroys 
none of the delicate model- 
ing of the uncorseted fig- 
ure while skillfully elimi- 
natingevery unlovelyline. 


By the ‘‘stretch’’ of the 
material as it envelops the 
body as much as by the 
resiliency of the stays is its 
work accomplished. 


LCS. Corsets mold and 
support. ‘They do not re- 
strict or bind. They are 
comfortable and durable 
as well as fashionable. 


The slender, supple 
silhouette of youth which 
fashion dictates may be 
readily achieved with the 
new Spring models de- 
signed with low bust and 
long skirt extension. 


The AEG& Reducing 
takes care of the needs of 
the over-developed figure 
to better advantage than 
any corset of a similar 
character ever placed upon 
the market. 

Leading stores are strongly 
featuring J.C.C. Corsets. Ask 
your dealers to see the new Styles. 


Prices $1.00 to $6.00. 
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varied fashions have been presented—fashions combining 

everything that isold with much that is new, a skillful mixture 
of ideas borrowed from the past and passing beauty in clothes. 
Accordingly we find odd bits of period costumes mingling uncon- 
ventionally with the modes of foreign climes, old-fashioned taffetas, 
billowing with ruffles, quaint bows and draperies, tunics, and amid 
them all the waists and flounces of 1860. When the historians 
attempt to depict the fashions of our time there will be great 
consternation as to what style symbolized the year 1912. 


(ase Tah there has never been a season when so many 


Changes in Clothes are Slight Except in Details 


NDENIABLY the new clothes are more marked by the little 

details and accessories than asa whole. Take, for example, the 
new skirts. Many of our tailored-suit skirts have the scant appearance 
of the exceedingly narrow skirts of a season ago, and yet in reality they 
are much wider and more comfortable to walk in. The extra width 
is given by skillfully inset plaits, hidden under a panel or drapery 
or set in a side seam which opens with the movement of the wearer. 
Again, the less full underskirt will be overtopped by one or more 
overskirts or tunics falling to the knees or below, and so much in 
line with the lower edge of the coat as to seem to be a succession of 
lower coat sections. Many of the plain tailored skirts have the 
front seam, which may come at the center, left or right side, over- 
lapped and opened a few inches by a rounded scalloplike corner or 
in a straight ““V” shape. This is especially pretty when it repeats 
the cutaway lower lines of the coats. It is not an extreme feature, 
as you may think, for the plain skirts are made longer and the 
opening is barely as high as the extremely short skirts of a few 
seasons ago. One thing certain about the width of the new skirts 
is that they permit us to walk, if not with mighty strides, at least 
without feeling bound in shackles. 

As in the skirts the changes in the coats are but slight. Many 
of the coats are belted, with an all-around belt buckled in front, or 
with only a small belt across the wide back, for the newest cut shows 
the back devoid of up-and-down seams. The seams are well under 
the arms, slanting toward the side back at the lower edge of the 
coat. Other coats with the new wide back are in two sections, 
seamed crosswise slightly above the waist-line. Another style of 
coat, charming for a slender, girlish form, is made with a slightly 
short-waisted, one-piece peasant body crossing wide at the side 
front, with the fitted peplum or lower coat section in one piece, 
fitting the hips closely. ‘This type of coat is worn with a belt or a 
folded satin girdle fastening in the back or at the side front. The 
coats are still short—some to the ends of the fingers and others still 
shorter, or made to seem shorter by the cutaway lines. 

Separate topcoats are made very long, reaching quite to the 
instep, or in the short, knee length. The long ones are most useful, 
as they can be slipped on to cover a smart afternoon dress or serve 
the purpose of being worn in bad weather. 


New Materials for Tailored Suits and Separate Coats 


MUST speak here of the new materials for tailored suits and 

separate coats. Those in wool all come in wider widths and are 
softer and lighter in weight than formerly in both the dress and coat 
fabrics. For the plainer tailored suits and separate loose coats for 
driving or automobiling the loose-weave, soft-pile ratteens and 
polo cloths are much worn. 

Camel’s-hair serges and the new whipcord cheviots, both soft- 
finished textures of a loose weave, are admirably suited to the 
straight lines of the new tailored suits. Wiry, close-twilled materials 
are seldom used, as in the scant-width skirts and draperies a softer, 
more pliable fabric hangs better. Smooth cloths, similar to the 
covert cloth of a few years ago, are liked, the new material having 
a more pronounced diagonal twill and being lighter in weight. 

Another suit material I want to speak about is peau de souris. 
It has a smooth appearance like broadcloth, but on stroking the 
cloth upward you discover a short zibeline nap. It is so fine and 
light that it readily takes the place of broadcloth. This comes 
in plain colors or with a pin stripe. The new diagonal serges are 
endless in their variety. In one texture much liked the diagonal 
weave is almost like a whipcord. Hopsacking serge is a heavy, soft 
material which must be carefully handled in skirts or it is likely to 
sag. Another new material is wool corduroy which is delightfully 
soft and warm for separate coats, and in the light delicate colors 
makes the most charming evening wraps for young girls. One thing 
especially impressive about the coats is the beauty of the linings. 
They are no longer of sober dullness, but of brilliant-hued supple 
satins or brocades. Old gold is often seen in black, dark blue and 
brown-toned coats, as well as a pale lemon or deep tangerine tone. 
Often one gets a glimpse of cerise silk or a faint blush pink. 

Taffetas will be used again this year for the one-piece gowns and 
coat suits. They have not yet obtained the popularity of the softer 
and more clinging materials—satins, crépe meteor and silk cashmere— 
as taffeta has a tendency to bulkiness which makes many women 
avoid it. But this year the chiffon taffetas are so delightfully soft 
and pliable that they can be used with all the clinging grace of the 
softer-textured silks. 


Styles in Sleeves are Quite Different This Year 


LEEVES are noticeably different this year. So far there is no rule 

as to the length except in the plain tailored coats. These are, 

as heretofore, full length. There is much latitude, however, shown 
in the sleeves of the more dressy types of coats and dresses for 
afternoon or evening wear. They are more generally of three- 
quarter length and wide at the opening, yet even the openings are 
not wide in comparison with the upper parts of the sleeves, which 
have grown almost voluminous. This largeness is given by the 
armholes which in many cases are halfway to the waist-line, curving 
inward around the under parts of the arms. A new dress sleeve 
is cut in one piece with the body of the coat. Yet it in no way sug- 
gests the kimono sleeve, as it is full length and gradually narrowing 
until below the elbow and fitted exceedingly close at the wrist, where 
it is finished with soft frills of lace hanging over the back of the hand. 
The new long shoulder seam is nothing more than a shortened 
kimono sleeve, dipping over the edge of the shoulder, into which 
the long undersleeve is plain-fitted, like a man’s shirtsleeve, or with 
slight fullness at this seam. It terminates in a slightly full bishop 
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sleeve, gathered into a long cuff or 
narrow wristband, buttoned quite 
snug and close, or a long, close- 
fitting plain sleeve with a long, 
buttoned cuff. It is charming on 
young, slight forms, and, if well 
handled, is gracefully adapted for 
thestout woman and matron. Yet 
among all these new full-length, 
close-fitted sleeves the short, wide 
elbow or three-quarter sleeve is 
much worn, and you will find it 
more comfortable, even if not so 
ultra a fashion, to use in the 
summer dresses you are planning 
ahead. If you like the idea make 
: a short puffed sleeve of fine net 
from under your wide kimono sleeve a few inches below the elbow. 
Materials used in blouses have not changed materially except that 
the dressy type of blouse is made more elaborate by the application 
of beautiful laces and embroideries used in even greater profusion 
than heretofore. Often the entire sleeve is of lace, with the body 
portion of sheer chiffon or marquisette; or this order is reversed 
and lace is used in a little sort of casague or pinafore, sometimes 
extending in apron effect below the waist-line over the skirt. It is 
an exceedingly graceful fashion and makes the skirt more in unison 
with the blouse and not so much a separate garment. Then the 
variety of fichu and bretelle waists is endless, also pretty and 
becoming, and one wonders why we ever left off wearing them. 
Every blouse is made simply with a stock or perhaps a shallow yoke 
of thin net or a more elaborate silk-thread net in fancy weave where 
a high collar is used. They are so thin and comfortably boned that 
at a short distance every one appears to be collarless. The usual 
number of waists quite devoid of a high-fitted collar are worn. 
These are pretty for young, full necks and are finished very often 
with a wide fine plaiting of tulle bound with narrow satin or velvet. 
Others have a round, flat collar of lace or fine batiste embroidery. 


The New Laces and Embroideries are Beautiful 


HE new laces are lovely, all tending toward the thin, delicate 

cobweb laces of long ago. Shadow lace has a very delicate, light 
net background woven in square or round meshes, with the pattern 
traced in a silk thread. The mesh of the lace today is of as much 
importance as the pattern, as this makes the texture of the lace 
suitable for drapery. The patterns are flowing, delicate ones, 
closely covering the groundwork of the net. In direct contrast are 
the heavy, coarse laces which are being used on elaborate after- 
noon and evening gowns: the filet, Venetian and macramé. These 
heavier laces are more appropriate for elaborate reception or evening 
gowns, or for the deep collars and revers on street suits of satin or 
taffeta. 

Embroideries are all flat and Oriental in the origin of their designs. 
Color and color combinations are the keynote in new embroideries. 
The designs are all distinctly Eastern, principally Persian and 
Indian, with all the wealth of color that makes these countries cele- 
brated for this work. The stitches are comparatively simple, the 
design and the brilliancy being given by the color harmonies and 
contrasts. Even when color is admitted the designs are flat and 
simple in construction and stitch, the effect being gained in the one- 
color embroidery schemes by the grouping of the designs and the 
proportion of the embroidery to the plain material. The old gold 
in the dull yellow tones and gold reds and silver shades are frequently 
used with blues and the deep ecclesiastical purples in the touches of 
embroideries used for tailored coats. 


Braid and Buttons are Not So Much Used as Formerly 


RAIDING in a simplified form is occasionally seen on cloth one- 

piece gowns and some of the tailored suits, but as a rule little 
braiding is used for the tailored coat suits. Here the braided effect 
is given more by broad effects in contrast of colors on simple lines 
than the minute gingerbread work so much used last year. Today 
overbraiding is at once put down as making a gown too “ready- 
made” in appearance. Simplicity in its best and truest sense 
adopts much broader and direct methods in treating all trimmings 
in clothes, and under this heading comes braiding. 

Buttons have been so overdone that they, too, are avoided by the 
makers of clothes who wish to be individual and simple in their 
designs. As buttons are a necessity for woolen materials they must 
always remain in fashion, but they are no longer overdone and 
dragged in when not needed. The new buttons are small, rather 
flat, and made to tone with the color of the gown. Many embroidered 
and crochet buttons are used in the small and medium sizes for 
velvet coats, silk and satin suits and dresses. Small silver buttons 
are used to trim cloth suits, although there is nothing better liked 
than the four-hole plain bone buttons, in the same color as the 
material or in black. 

Jets are one of the new novelties in trimmings which are in favor 
again for the trimming of gowns in silks, satin and net. The bright 
and dull jet are combined in the embroidery which is used as an 
edging applied as a flat band. It is used on the edge of the tunic or 
as long bands, trimming panels or for edging berthas. Jet buttons 
are pretty when used on silk suits for older people, and they are 
most effective when used on gowns for evening and afternoon wear. 
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Keep the 
hair live and 


lustrous 


You can retain your hair and 
maintain its vitality, lustre and 
color by keeping the scalp 
healthy and active. For this 
purpose Packer's Tar Soap has 
been the standard for nearly 
forty years. The reason is 
that Packer’s Tar Soap does 
more than merely cleanse the 
scalp. Used systematically for 
shampooing, it quickens the 


scalp’s nutrition, and thus aids 
nature in keeping your hair 
alive and beautiful, with its lus- 
tre and color unimpaired. 


Keep the 
hands soft and 


smooth 


The woman busy with house- 
hold work usually has diffi- 
culty with her hands. This is 
especially true in cold weather. 
A good lather of Packer's Tar 
Soap, well rubbed in, cleanses 
and soothes the skin and over- 
comes irritation and rough- 
ness. It aids wonderfully in 
keeping the hands soft and 
smooth. 


Keep the 
babys scalp and 
skin healthy 


A problem that faces every 
mother is the care of baby’s 
tenderscalp and skin. Packer's 
Tar Soap— “pure asthe pines” 
—is bland, emollient, anti- 
septic—a delightful cleanser. 
Not only does it exert a bene- 
ficial influence now, but it 
also lays the foundation for 
a clear skin and healthy hair 
and scalp in the future. 





Tar Snap 


(Pare as the Pines) 


For 10 cents, stamps or silver, 
a sample half-cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap will be sent you; 
also a copy of our booklet, 
“How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp.” . 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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( AMERICAN CLOTHES FOR AMERICAN WOMEN | 








The Bride and th 


Designs by Rowena Rice: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





6716 


ISTARIA silk, veiled 

with chiffonof the same 
color, and fine gold lace were 
used for the charming dress 
above. This dress would be 
pretty for a maid or matron 
of honor, and should be worn 
with a hat matching in color 
and trimmed with wistaria 
blossoms. 

Patterns (No. 6716) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires six yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch silk, and 
three yards and a half of 
42-inch chiffon. 


N A BRIDAL party there 
is no prettier figure than a 
flower girl, but simplicity and 
daintiness should be upper- 
most in mind when planning 
her dress and hat. Sheer 
batiste, in delicate blue, was 
used for this dress, and the 
hat was of lace with ribbon 
and daisies for trimming. 
Patterns (No. 6723) come 
in sizes from 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires two 
yards and a half of 42-inch 
batiste, three yards of lace, 
and five yards and a half of 
insertion. 











UIET elegance and good 
taste predominate in this 
exquisite bridal costume. The 
skirt, with a graceful raised 
waist-line, is of ivory-white 
satin, and this satin is used 
for the waist foundation, over 
which is arranged a fichu 
effect of all-over lace. This 
same lace forms the sash 
drapery in front and the 
back panel. The fine tulle 
veil and the dress are draped 
with orange blossoms. 
Patterns (No. 6718) come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and a 
quarter of 42-inch satin, and 
three yards and a half of 
18-inch all-over lace. 


Phy. TTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for the de- 
signs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns ; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern and bust measure for 
women’s dresses, and number of 
pattern, age and breast measure 
Sor the girl’s dress, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE bridesmaid’s dress 

shown above will prove 
a most happy choice for an 
early spring wedding, and it 
may be used afterward for 
a special-occasion dress. A 
green silk slip veiled in fine 
net was the material used 
here, and the dress was worn 
with a white straw hat faced 
with green velvet and a 
wreath of pink roses for 
trimming. 

Patterns (No.6722) come 
in 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
ten yards of 30-inch net. 


IGNITY and grace are 
embodied in the gray 
satin dress on the left, which 
has been planned for the 
mother of the bride. While 
the satin is used for the en- 
tire dress chiffon of thesame 
color cleverly veils the waist 
and forms the loose panel at 
the back of the skirt. 
Patterns (No. 6720) come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires six yards and three- 
quarters of 42-inch satin, and 
six yards and three-quarters 
of 42-inch chiffon. 











‘The First Spring Waists 

















6693- 14492 
Designed by Dorothy Watkins 


OTWITHSTANDING that it is made 
on the simplest shirtwaist lines the blouse 
above, of fine gray batiste, is distinctly marked 
by the conventional embroidery design. 
Patterns (No. 6693) for this waist—closing 
at the back—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
Transfer embroidery pattern No. 14492 comes 
in a three-yard length. 



















Designed by Betty Barlow 


VERY one requires at least one 
practical waist in a medium dark 

color which will always be ready to 
put on. A pretty white-dotted blue 
foulard silk would be cool and dainty 
looking made like the waist above. 

Although no patterns have been. 
made for this waist any plain shirt- 
waist pattern can be used by first run- 
ning in a cluster of three tucks on each 
side of the center front and adding 
the lingerie embroidered frills to the 
collar, cuffs and box-plait. 





ITH the first warm spring days 

one’s thoughts unconsciously turn 
to pretty and suitable waists to wear 
with the new coat suit. For various 
purposes and times of the day different 
waists may be selected. 

Just below is a simple tailored waist 
which is always correct to wear with 
the severely plain tailored suit. It is 
made of cotton corduroy with the seams 
joined with crocheted beading, bright- 
ened by a harmonious intermingling of 
colors in the embroidery trimming. 


Designed by Laura E. Willis 


ELOW is pictured a dainty wash- 
able blouse in blue-striped white 
lawn. It is run with fine pinch tucks 
across the shoulders and under the 
yoke, with a shallow yoke and stock 
made of rows of crocheted lace. A 
sheer waist of this character should be 
joined at the seams with embroidery 
beading. 

Patterns (No. 6705) for this waist 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
of 27-inch material. 


Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 


PRETTY, girlish type of waist 

is illustrated below. It is made 

to open in the back, with wide side 
plaits across the front. The charm of 
old-fashioned tatting as a trimming 
is shown here, where it is used in 
edging the plaits and inserted in the 
center front, collar and sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 6697) for this waist— 
with full-length one-piece sleeves— 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch material. 


6697 
Designed by Helen Taylor 


F THE color of the material used for 
a skirt is too brilliant for the entire 


waist the skirt material, silk, or velvet 
of the same shade is often introduced 
simply as-a trimming on the waist. A 
waist of this type is shown below. 


To the batiste lining with an em- 


broidered net chemisette is sewed the 
overblouse of soft white crépe meteor 
with the seamless shoulders, surplice- 
crossed in front. This is trimmed 
with wide bands of Burgundy brocaded 
velvet over the shoulders. 


6705 
Designed by Dorothy Watkins 


Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


DB pesdly wicehe (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. Transfer pattern No. 14492 costs ten cents. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. No patterns can be supplied 
for the designs not numbered. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, , 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ' 
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6699 
Designed by Mrs. Ralsion 


NE of the most attractive features of the 
more elaborate spring waists is the use 
of all-over lingerie embroidery with trans- 
parent chiffon or marquisette. This is 
shown in the charming design above where 
old-blue embroidered batiste and blue chiffon 
are used over a white satin lining. 
Patterns (No. 6699) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards of 30-inch material. 


6708 
Designed by Mary Adams 


ANY girls who prefer the simple 

tailored lines will like the white 
and mauve striped-voile shirtwaist 
above. Here the mannish severity is 
almost lost in the fluffy side frill and 
insets of filet lace on collar and cuffs. 
Another good feature is the wide band 
of plain-color material which trims the 
box-plait at the center front. 

Patterns (No. 6708) for this waist 
come in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 27-inch material. 
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The Early Spring Dresses an 


‘Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


ELDOM has the grace of 
the fichu been shown to 
better advantage than in the 
charming afternoon dress 
below, made of foulard silk 
with irregular patches of white 
dots. The fichu is made of the 
silk with frills of soft chiffon. 
Of unusual grace of line is the 
tunic with panel front, cut in 
four gores and sloping away 
in front to almost full length 
in the back. 

Patterns (No. 6746) for this 
dress—closing at theside back, 
with full-length or shorter 
sleeves—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch mate- 
rial, one yard of 42-inch sheer 
material for ruffles, and one 
yard and a quarter of 18-inch 


_all-over lace for the guimpe. 





6746 


Designed by Henry T. Farrar 


6742-6743 


UIET, tailored sim- 
plicity is featured in 
thé well-cut lines of the 
tailored suit illustrated 
above, made of two-toned 
mixed tweed. It is an 
ideal business or country 
suit, the skirt being cut 
with a broad front and 
back gore and narrow 
side gores. The coat is 
semi-fitted with a center 
back seam. 
Patterns (No. 6742) 
for this single-breasted 
coat come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a quarter 
of 54-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 6743) for 
this skirt come in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 
requires three yards of 
54-inch material. 
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6744-6745 


NEW feature is 
shown in the lines 
of the coat above, where 
the center front is cut 
with an extension form- 
ing a side pocket without 
the usual patchy look a 
pocket gives. This suit 
is in raven’s blue, with 
a collar of white taffeta. 
Linen could be substi- 
tuted for more practical 
wear. 

Patterns (No. 6744) 
for this coat come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards and a 
half of 54-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 6745) for 
this skirt come in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 
requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 54-inch 
material. 


d Suits | 


XCEPTIONALLY well 
adapted to a plain-finished 
woolenlike broadcloth or serge 
is the amethyst-colored dress 
below, made with the long 
sleeves in one with the body. 
It opens in front over a chemi- 
sette of fine white batiste, 
trimmed with dainty frills of 
shadow lace, of which the 
pretty collar is also made. 
Patterns (No. 6749) for this 
dress—with slightly raised 
waist-line, to be made with or 
without the two-piece tunic 
skirt—come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eight yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch mate- 
rial, a quarter of a yard of 
22-inch all-over lace for the 
shaped collar, and three yards 
of edging for frills each side of 
the center box-plait and sleeves. 





6749 
Designed by Henry T. Farrar 


HERE is a suggestion of the Russian blouse in the lines 

of the coat on the left made of black and white shepherd- 
check cashmere, with a diagonal closing and a trim belt at the 
waist. It is made with the wide one-piece back and with a long 
dart from the center of the shoulder over the bust on each side 
of the front, and is trimmed with white pearl buttons. 

Patterns (No. 6748) for this cutaway coat—with a graceful 
pointed collar, and two-piece, full-length sleeves—come in five 
sizes: 34 to42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and a half of 54-inch material. Patterns (No. 5546) for this 
skirt come in five sizes: 20 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards of 54-inch material. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on 

this page can be supplied at fifteen c.nts for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. All measurements should be taken accurately. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats and costumes, 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SEMI-FITTING, full- 
length coat has many 

advantages for the stout 
figure. It conceals the large 
bustand hiplines. The long 
shawl collar aids artistically 
and gives height to the whole 
figure. Dress the figure from 
the shoulders to the feet, 
only slightly indicating the 
curve at the waist-line. 

The coat on the right is 
a splendid example of right 
lines to give height, with no 
special points of the figure 
noticeable. The coat may be 
made in cloth or silk. 

Patterns (No. 6756) for 
this coat come in six sizes: 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 54-inch 
material. The transfer pat- 
tern is No. 14496. 


HE stout woman usually 

does not attempt to wear 
the regular kimono sleeves, 
but the second dress on the 
right shows an ingenious 
compromise of the usual 
kimono sleeves with the 
under part fitted up into 
the armholes, thus avoiding 
the objectionable part of the 
regular kimono. 

This new cut, fitting the 
under side of the sleeves into 
the armholes, gives the full 
length of the waist so neces- 
sary to all stout figures. The 
frill of chiffon coming from 
the yoke-line of the waist 
breaks the width of the bust- 
line. Above the hem at the 
left side the skirt is drawn 
in a graceful drapery. No 
pattern for this dress can be 
supplied. 


How I Think a Stout Woman Should Dress 


Designs by Eleanor Masson: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


HE gown of brown broadcloth on the left, 

with satin underskirt, and revers and collar 
of striped silk, is abecoming and practical dress 
for the stout woman. Dark blue dress serge 
and black satin, using the black satin for the 
revers and collar, would also make a smart and 
correct dress. This length of overskirt gives 
height to the figure, and the side-front seams, 
extending up into the waist, also give the effect 
of height and simplify the fitting. The large, 
slightly gathered revers skillfully hide both the 
waist seams and the size of the bust, anda good 
result is obtained on the back of the waist with 
the long trimming straps. 

Patterns (No. 6751) for this dress—closing 
in the front and with fitted lining—come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and a half of 42-inch mate- 
rial, one yard and three-quarters of 36-inch 
satin and one yard and a quarter of striped silk 


| 22 inches wide. 


fee line in the coat on the right was 
planned to improve the appearance of a 
stout figure. Thelong‘‘V’’ closing of the front 
and the large revers conceal the generous pro- 
portions of the bust, and, crossing over to the 
opposite side, break the width of the figure, 
giving a slighter effect. This coat is in perfect 
length fora stout figure, as it is long enough 
to cover the hip-line, and the circular-shaped 
piece on the lower part of the coat simplifies 
fitting over large hips, The wide pocket flaps 
give a smart finish and regulate the width of 
the figure in the front and back. 

This coatis a suitable garment to wear either 
aS a suit coat, or, made in satin or velvet, is 
smart as aseparate coat to wear with acostume 
of wool or silk. The revers and collar may be 
treated effectively in different ways: in brocaded 
silk—as shown in the illustration—or hand- 
embroidered or braided. No patterns for this 
coat can be Supplied. 
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ADE in rose-colored satin, or some dark silk or fine 
pliable cloth, illustrated above is an ideal model 
for large women—a gown Suitable for church and all 
special afternoon uses. Its charm lies in its simplicity 
of line. The back is treated with one long line of tucks 
from the neck to the bottom of the skirt, broken only at 
the waist-line with a narrow, folded belt of the same 
satin as the gown, making a dress where every line gives 
the effect of height and in this way detracts from the 
width of the figure. The waist may be elaborated with 
hand embroidery, as illustrated, or finished quite as 
effectively with lace, or be without applied trimming. 
The yoke and undersleeves are of transparent chiffon. 
Patterns (No. 6754) for this dress—with surplice 
waist—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material and one yard and a quarter of 36-inch silk. 





O754 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the num- 

bered designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes ts printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Transfer pattern (No. 14496) for the 
braiding design comes at fifteen cents. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coat and 
costumes, and tnclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
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‘The Woman in the Little House 


Her Problems and What is New for Her in the Shops 





Little House Problems 
By the Editors 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may 
be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or 
flats. An answer by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed 


envelope is inclosed. Address all questi 


ions to The Editors of The Little House, 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, Indep e 


Wall Paper for New House 


Weare finishing a new house. The 
woodwork on the lower floor is oak 
in natural finish. The reception hall 
opens into the living-room with a 
colonnade. The hall is eleven feet 
by seventeen, the living-room seven- 
teen by eighteen, and both rooms 
face the east. The rugs are just alike, 
brown, shaded into tan, with a touch 
of olive green. Should the walls be 
papered alike? Could I use oak fur- 
niture in the living-room? What 
shall I use for upholstery? I like 
brown leather, but find it expensive, 
and am wondering if imitation 
leather or corduroy would be in bad 
taste. We are having a fireplace 
built of red pressed brick, and my 
husband wants a marble shelf. 
Do you think this would be in good 
taste? SUBSCRIBER. 


It is not at all necessary to have 
your two rooms papered alike, 
although, of course, great care should 
be taken to select harmonizing tones. 
I would suggest for your hall a small- 
figured foliage or scene paper in light 
tans with a little soft green, and for 
the living-room a_warm, golden 
tan in plain tone, Oak furniture in 
good, simple models (reproductions 
of Colonial designs), stained a good 
brown with dull finish, would be 
very attractive for the living-room, 
I would not, however, advise leather, 
either real or imitation, for uphol- 
stery. It gives a cold and formal 
effect and is too suggestive of a hotel 
or club house to be appropriate for 
the home living-room. Corduroy, 
however, is an excellent suggestion, 
and you will find it very durable as 
wellasattractive. A soft green or light 
brown would be charming in your 
room. A marble mantel is rather 
out of place in the moderate-sized 
house of this period. It suggests 
massive and spacious architecture, 
and is not in keeping with the 
more informal furnishings of living- 
rooms. I advise, instead, a wooden 
mantel of simple design, finished like 
the rest of the woodwork. 


Woodwork and Floor Covering 


We are living in an apartment. 
The bedroom, twelve by sixteen feet, 
has one window facing the west. I 
selected for it a blue striped paper 
which I like, and mahogany furni- 
ture. The woodwork is golden oak. 
The floor must be covered, and I do 
not like either carpet or matting for 
a bedroom. The room is not at all 
attractive, and I want to make it so. 
Can you help me? E. B. 

Could you have the woodwork 
painted white? It would be charm- 
ing, with the blue striped paper and 
mahogany furniture, and would, I 
feel sure, make a tremendous differ- 
ence in your feeling about the room. 
If you do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of having this work done, and 
have some spare time, it would be 
perfectly practicable to do it yourself, 
and it would well repay you for the 
trouble. In regard to floor covering 
there are numerous varieties of cot- 
ton filling to be had, both in fine and 
coarse weaves, the finer having the 
appearance of very heavy denim, 
which is exceedingly attractive and 
comes in good tones, A neutral 
shade, about the color of plain mat- 
ting, would look well with your color 
scheme, especially if you could add 
one or two blue rag rugs; and cur- 
tains of a pretty cretonne, in blues 
and soft greens, would complete a 
very charming bedroom. 


Papered or Tinted Walls 


Please state if you consider it best 
to paper or to tint the walls of a 
house. H.L. B. 


The choice between papered and 
tinted walls is largely a matter of 
personal taste. A plain tint in a 
good color is always in good taste, 
but there are, of course, more varied 
effects to be had from paper. Two- 
toned papers in inconspicuous fig- 
ures or stripes, or merely a mottled 
surface giving the appearance of the 
texture of material, are charming. 
Then there are imitations of grass 
cloths, burlaps, etc., all giving the 
general effect of a plain wall with the 
added decorative value which texture 
can supply. 


Finish for Hardwood Floors 


The floors in my new house are of 
hardwood, and I would like you to 
tell me the best way to finish them. 
The specifications call for two coats 
of wax rubbed to a dull finish, but 
the painter advises floor varnish 
rubbed dull. 3.'&; 

There is no finish quite so beauti- 
ful as wax for a good hardwood floor, 
but it is often dangerously slippery 
and requires an amount of care that 
is almost prohibitive for the average 
home. Then, too, the manufacture 
of varnish has been so perfected that 
it gives a most beautiful finish; and, 
in view of the fact that it requires 
much less care, I strongly advise it 
instead of the wax. The important 
thing is to procure the very best 
materials and workmen. 





Sq . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dining-Room Floor Covering 


Will you please tell me what kind 
of floor covering to use in my dining- 
room? The woodwork is oak and 
the walls are tan. Would it be pos- 
sible to use flowered scrim for curtains 
in this room? MakTIN. 

A dull green carpet filling, either 
plain or mottled, would look well in 
your dining-room. Flowered scrim 
curtains would be very attractive un- 
less the room has figured walls, in 
which case use plain or cross-barred 
scrim instead. 


Inexpensive Rugs for Bedrooms 

Will you please tell me what kind 
of inexpensive rugs are most suitable 
for bedrooms? Wy ie oe 

Plain rugs made of carpet filling— 
Wilton, Wilton velvet or Axminster 
—are very attractive for bedrooms, 
and ready-made rugs of these same 
kinds of carpet can be found in good 
Oriental designs and _ colorings. 
** Art woolen”’ rugs are also especially 
suitable, are very inexpensive and 
come in good plain tones or with a 
plain center and a two-toned figured 
border. Then, too, in a simple room 
nothing is more charming than the 
old-fashioned woven or braided rag 
rugs which may be bought or made 
to order in any coloring. 


Bedroom Curtains and Covers 


My bedroom is furnished in bird’s- 
eye maple and a brass bed. The 
walls are white with a border of blue- 
birds. I want to make curtains, a 
bed set, cushions for the chairs and 
a cover for a shirtwaist box, all of 
dotted Swiss. How should this be 
done? Brooks. 

Dotted Swiss will make very 
attractive curtains for your blue- 
and-white room, made with a tiny 
ball fringe or a narrow ruffle on the 
inner edges and across the bot- 
tom. These curtains should hang in 
straight folds from a small brass rod 
to a few inches below the sill. I do 


. not advise such thin material as 


Swiss for bed coverings, but suggest, 
instead, a simple white counterpane, 
valances of heavy, white striped 
dimity which comes for this purpose, 
and pillows in simple ruffled cases. 
It is well, if possible, to have two 
sets of pillows, so that the pair in 
fresh, ruffled cases may be put on the 
bed in the daytime. If this is not 
practicable use plain cases and sim- 
ple hemstitched shams. As covers 
for the shirtwaist box and the chair 
cushions use pretty cretonne with a 
design of birds and flowers in blue on 
a white ground. This will be more 
appropriate for the purpose than the 
muslin and will be a more decorative 
factor in the room. The material 
may be drawn tight across the top of 
the box, plaited around the sides, 
tacked in place and finished with 
narrow white or blue braid. 


Material for Bedspreads 


I have a good deal of narrow linen 
lace insertion and edging which I 
wish to use for bedspreads in my two 
bedrooms, Can you recommend 
some very inexpensive material of 
which I could make them? I shall 
have to wash them myself, so I would 
like something that can be easily 
handled. LILLIAN. 

White cotton crépe, rather coarse, 
with insertion and edging of the lace, 
will make very attractive spreads 
which can be easily laundered. 


Stenciled Sash Curtains 


I have had no experience in sten- 
ciling, but would like to do a set of 
sash curtains for my dining-room. I 
am planning to use scrim, and would 
like to know if I should hemstitch 
the curtains or use a plain hem. The 
scrim is forty inches wide. Shall I 
use two widths at a 36-inch window, 
or will half the width be enough for 
each curtain? Would écru lace of 
some sort be a good finish instead of 
the hemstitching? DE C., 

A stenciled border with a plain 
hem is quite sufficient as a decorative 
finish for your curtains, though hem- 
stitching makes a most attractive 
finish if you care to take the extra 
time and trouble. I do not advise 
the addition of lace edging. Half- 
width curtains of scrim would hardly 
be full enough for 36-inch windows, 
although you will not require the 
full forty inches. Cut off eight or 
ten inches at the back of each 
curtain and finish it with a small, 
inconspicuous hem, 


To Make Rugs From Raz Carpet 


I have a good many yards of rag 
carpet which I would like to make 
into rugs. Can I do this myself or 
must it be rewoven? Mrs. M. 

You can easily make rugs out of 
your rag carpet by cutting off pieces 
of the desired length, raveling a 
few inches. at each end, and knot- 
ting the warp to prevent further 
raveling. If you wish a rug wider 
than one width of the carpet two 
widths may be sewed together; the 
seams are not objectionable. 





What is New in the Shops 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops, and then if you care to 
know more details, or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray write 





me, only please send a'stamped, add 


d envelope fora reply. It is impossible for 


me to make purchases or sendsamples. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Shopping by Mail 


There are two reasons why shop- 
ping by mail may be unsatisfactory: 
first, the mail-order department may 
be inefficient; second, the customer 
may not make her wants known in a 
definite manner. One woman writes: 
‘Please send me samples of uphol- 
stery materials’’—not one word as to 
color, weight, price, or use for which 
the material is intended. There may 
be several hundred upholstery ma- 
terials in stock; howis the bewildered 
clerk to send a satisfactory selection? 
This is not an exaggerated case; 
nearly half the letters received in 
this department are equally as indef- 
inite. If the woman had written, 
“Please send me samples of uphol- 
stery materials in blues and browns 
to be used for portiéres and furniture 
coverings in a living-room, furnished 
in old’ mahogany; price, between 
one dollar and two dollars and a half 
a yard,” the order could have been 
filled with some chance of satisfac- 
tion. Some people seem to be afraid 
of committing themselves. Don't 
hesitate to make your wants definite. 

If you are dealing with a reliable 
store you run no risk in purchasing 
by mail. If your order is not filled 
according to your directions, or if 
the goods are faulty, the materials 
can always be returned and your 
money refunded. If you send too 
much money the balance will be 
promptly refunded, even if it only 
amounts to a cent. If too little 
money is sent it means a delay. A 
short time ago a number of orders 
were sent in for an article mentioned 
in these columns. The price was ten 
cents, the package to be sent by mail. 
Not one person in ten added the few 
cents extra for postage. It will easily 
be seen that the firm could not pay 
four cents postage on a purchase 
amounting to ten cents, hence there 
was a delay on all those orders. 

The following suggestions, made 
by the head of one of the largest 
mail-order establishments in the 
country, may be of help to you in or- 
dering: Write plainly your name and 
address. When requesting samples of 
materials or trimmings state the kind 
of material, the color, style and price 
as nearly as you can. Send requests 
for samples and other communica- 
tions on separate sheets from orders, 
and sign both, giving full name and 
address. C. OQ. D. shipments sub- 
ject either the house or the customer 
to the unnecessary expense of paying 
charges for returning the money to 
the house. The best plan is to send 
the amount in full with the order, 
either by post-office order, express 
money order, certified check, New 
York exchange or registered mail. 
Currency or coin sent by ordinary 
mail is liable to loss without recov- 
ery. If an ordinary check is sent, 
and the purchaser is unknown to the 
house, the check may have to be 
returned to the bank to be certi- 
fied. This causes annoyance and 
delay. Goods sent on approval are 
at the purchaser’s expense for trans- 
portation. Small mailable packages 
amounting to one dollar or more are 
sent postpaid. A cash or charge 
purchase of five dollars or over, 
mailable in one package, will be sent 
prepaid anywhere within the Inter- 
national Postal limits. These rules 
apply to most of the large stores. 


A Word About This Department 


Now just a word in regard to this 
department: In writing for informa- 
tion mention the issue in which the 
description appeared and give the 
name or enough of the description to 
make it possible easily to identify the 
article inquired about. This should 
be done not only in writing to this 
department, but also in writing to 
the stores. Please remember that it 
is not always possible to get the 
articles mentioned months after they 
have been described. Sometimes all 
of a certain stock is sold out in a few 
weeks, but the stores can usually 
substitute something slightly differ- 
ent but equally satisfactory at ap- 
proximately the same price. The 
stock in all the large stores is con- 
stantly changing, while the general 
character of the goods remains about 
the same. Special things are apt to 
be sold out quickly, and the prices 
differ a little at times. 

Do not send stamps or money to 
me todo shopping for you. It is not 
possible for me to make purchases or 
send samples. You must write to 
the stores yourself. Last of all: in 
writing to this: department, do not 
inclose a stamp, but do inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope — then 
there can be no mistake inthe address, 

Now as to what is in the shops: 


Casserole Dishes 


Casserole or baking dishes come 
with nickel or silver-plated stands 
and pottery lining. These casse- 
roles are especially good for cooking 
chicken, soufflés and meats where all 
the juices and delicate flavors are to 
be retained. A round casserole dish, 
nickel-plated, holding three pints, is 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 
One, with quadruple silver-plate on 
pierced hard metal, with a porcelain 
fireproof baker holding two pints, is 
three dollars and ninety cents; the 
same in an oval shape holding two 
quarts and a quarter is seven dollars 
and twenty cents. 


Hand-Woven Rué&s 


These rugs, made of imported wool, 
woven on hand looms, are constructed 
like Navajo rugs, but are not con- 
fined to the Indian color effects or 
designs. The range of colors used 
includes green, blue, gray, old rose, 
etc., in those beautiful mellow shades 
which harmonize so nicely in any 
scheme of decoration. These woolen 
rugs are especially adapted to living- 
rooms, halls, libraries, etc., where 
Craftsman or Mission style is used, 
and are equally pleasing in Colonial 
rooms. The rugs are made of heavy 
wool filling, are reversible, the colors 
and the designs being alike on both 
sides, and weigh about four pounds 
to the square yard. They are sup- 
plied in almost any color effect, in 
sizes up tonine feet in width and any 
length. A rug four feet by six is 
nine dollars and twenty-five cents. 
— sizes are forty cents a square 
oot. 


Porcelain Coasters 


Small coasters, each formed of a 
porcelain tile three inches and a half 
across, with raised nickel rims and 
decorated in Delft blue, come at 
twenty-five cents each, or in sets of 
six for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. They are used to put under 
pitchers, bowls or glasses. Nicer 
sets, some decorated in Delft land- 
scapes, others with the cyclamen 
flower, come, with one large tray and 
six coasters, for three dollars. These 
prices include the cost of packing 
and mailing. 


Japanese Baskets 


Japanese baskets of the _ rich, 
brown, smoked bamboo, such as 
have been pictured from time to 
time in THE JOURNAL, come in a 
variety of shapes that make it possi- 
ble to use them in many ways. There 
are deep round baskets with twisted 
handles that make charming lamp 
bases, especially when used with a 
smoked bamboo shade to match, or 
with a shade with wooden frames 
and panels of the fine Japanese sten- 
cils. These lamp bases are from two 
dollars up. The octagonal shades 
with stencil panels are two dollars 
for an eight-inch size and three 
dollars for those measuring four- 
teen inches across. A flaring bas- 
ket with a high twisted handle, 
and artistic in shape and color, is one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. It is 
lovely when filled with flowers and 
used on a luncheon-table or a tea- 
table. A round fern basket sus- 
pended by long twisted strands is 
two dollars and fifty cents. A fruit 
tray is one dollar and twenty-five 
cents; a low round basket with 
handles, also for fruit, is two dollars 
and fifty cents. The trash baskets 
are particularly good, a large-sized 
one costing two dollars and fifty 
cents. 


“Wood Silk”: a New Fabric 


A new material has just appeared 
and is finding favor on account of its 
many attractive characteristics. It 
is known as a “ wood silk,” the fabric 
having been treated by a special 
process which gives it a wonderful 
sheen and luster, more brilliant than 
most silks. The texture of the weave 
produces a changeable effect which 
gives the material a fascinating play 
of color. There are all-over conven- 
tional designs and a plain ground 
with three narrow stripes running 
across at intervals. For portiéres, 
over-curtains, cushions and draper- 
ies of all sorts, where a rich effect is 
wanted, this material is especially de- 
sirable. It is fifty inches wide, one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a yard, 
and guaranteed not to change color 
in the sun or light. 


Art Linen 


Art linen for stenciling, embroidery 
or appliqué work comes in a fifty- 
inch width at one dollar and twenty- 
five centsa yard. It is soft and extra 
heavy in texture, and comes in blue, 
green, brown, gray, rose, red, yellow, 
violet and cream. 


New Japanese Toweling 


Japanese toweling in numerous 
designs, including twenty brand-new 
patterns, is sold for fifteen cents a 
yard. The morning-glory, wistaria, 
cherry blossom, ivy, bamboo and 
chrysanthemum designs, and several 
showing the snow-capped peak of 
Fuji, with a flight of birds, deserve 
especial mention. These are usually 
in several shades of blue, but some of 
the patterns are in a soft brownish 
gray or fawn color. This toweling is 
also brought out in a double width, 
and the patterns are arranged in 
medallion shapes so that they cut 
singly, making charming center- 
pieces, table-covers and sofa-cushion 
covers. The prettiest of these dou- 
ble patterns shows a wreath of chrys- 
anthemums in dark blue, measuring 
twenty-two inches across. One of 
the medallions of this toweling had 
the outline edge scalloped coarsely in 
dark blue and was then cut out, mak- 
ing a lovely centerpiece. Another 
piece has a circle of Chinese dragons 
in dark blue, and still another has 
odd little figures of dancing Japanese 
peasants and jugglers. These squares 
of toweling—twenty-eight inches 
square—are thirty cents each. 













































































































































Two full seasons’ 
satisfactory serv- 
ice guaranteed in 
this new Wooltex 


tailored D 2 0 


coat at 


Guaranteed because we 
know from thirty years’ ex- 
perience that Wooltex tailor- 
ing is so good that it will last 
for more than two seasons. 


Guaranteed because we 
know by severest tests that 
the fabrics are pure wool or 
pure silk. 


Guaranteed because we are 
so sure, so proud of our prod- 
uct that we will ourselves 
make good any garment that 
falls short of complete satis- 
faction to you. 


As to style — the Wooltex or- 
ganization spends more money 
than any other garment-making 
company in the world to secure 
style information and beauty of 
design. The style of any Wooltex 
garment can be relied upon to be 
both refined and correct. 


Judge for yourself —see this coat 
and the rest of the beautiful spring 
Wooltex garments in your own 
city at 
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Siiive. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
Jor Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


: NEw YorK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. 


Send for Baby's Book. 
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By piaivn oe Coolidge, M.D. 


HE Young Mothers’ Registry gives monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 
must be registered before they are six months old. 
filled out and returned. 


Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be 
of the babies will then be mailed every month, 


Babies 
On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 
Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 


inclosed. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Young Mothers Registry 


SHE high winds of March carry many 

germs that infect the delicate mucous mem 
branes that line the noses and throats of babies 
and young children. Among the most frequent 
and dangerous of these germs is the one that 
causes grippe, or influenza. This disease is not 
so very dangerous 
in itself, but its 
complications are 
so frequent and so 
many, and the de- 
gree of prostration is 
apt to be so great, 
that a little child 
having this illness 
should be most care- 
fully watched. 

Influenza is a 
highly contagious 
disease. It may be 
carried from one per- 
son to another as 
well as contracted 
directly from the 
sick person himself. 
It is also possible 
for a healthy person to contract the disease if 
he occupies a room where there has recently 
been a case of influenza. 

In babies and young children several types 
of grippe may be found. The most common 
is that which begins very suddenly with chilli- 
ness, muscular pains, fever and, often, vomit- 
ing. Asyoung babies cannot complain of pain 
nor tell their symptoms it is difficult to decide 
just what the trouble may be. There is often a 
discharge from the nose, and a persistent cough 
which helps to decide the nature of the illness; 
but many cases of grippe are without these 
helpful signs, and only a skilled doctor can 
recognize the disease. The prostration of the 
baby usually seems to be out of all proportion 
to the symptoms evident, the child looking 
very ill; and while the acute disease may last 
only a few days the baby is often a long time con- 
valescing. In mild cases the fever does not run 
above 103 degrees, but in severe cases it may 
be 106 or even higher; and it is apt to run an 
irregular course, reaching normal or below, then 
jumping way upat different times of the day or 
night. Inthese severe cases the baby is often 
very restless and may even twitch or have con 
vulsions so that meningitis may be suspected. 

In still another group of cases the stomach 
and bowels may show the most marked symp 
toms. There will be frequent vomiting and 
diarrhea, usually accompanied by some fever. 

While a doctor should always be in attend 
ance on a case of influenza the mother will 
have considerable responsibility in reporting 
these symptoms and nursing the sick child. 





What to Do When Baby Has the Grippe 
ay THE beginning of the attack a dose of 


castor oil should be given, or something to 
clear the bowels. The food should be at once 
diluted to at least one-half its usual strength; 
or in case of an older child only fluids should 
be given—milk, broths and thin gruels being the 
best articles to choose while the fever lasts. The 
nose and throat should be carefully sprayed 
with a mild antiseptic solution, and the child 
should be kept in bed in a room full of fresh air 
and sunshine. 

To control the high fever and make the 
child more comfortable alcohol sponge baths 
should be given. These may be repeated 
every three hours if they soothe the baby. 
One tablespoonful of alcohol in a small basin 
of tepid water is the correct proportion. The 
baby’s head and his entire body should be 
bathed with a washcloth dipped in this solu- 
tion. This is better than giving too many 
drugs, which might upset the stomach. Drugs 
for reducing fever are always more or less 
dangerous, and the child should always be 
carefully watched by a trained nurse or a 
doctor when taking any of them. If the fever 
is very high or there are marked nervous symp- 
toms it is well to keep an ice-cap on the baby’s 
head for at least part of thetime. Cotton or old 
linen should be used in place of a handkerchief 
and each day placed in a paper bag and burned 
so that the disease will not be spread. 

If the cough is troublesome inhalations of 
steam, either with or without some soothing 
medicine like oil of pine needles or compound 
tincture of benzoin in the water, will prove 
very helpful. A regular croup-kettle may be 
used for this purpose, or a teakettle may be 
kept especially for the baby’s use. These 
inhalations may be given every three hours if 
they seem to help. 

Bronchitis and pneumonia are frequent com- 
plications of grippe and for these nothing is so 
helpful as a mustard paste on the child’s chest. 
Earache and enlarged glands in the neck are 
often found during and after an attack of 
grippe. These require special treatment in 
different cases. 

After the attack is over the chik 1 will usually 
need some reliable tonic, and, whenever it is 
possible, a change of air. 


Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ 





Two Registry Babies 


Home Journal, Independence Square, 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Putting a Breast-Fed Baby on the Bottle 


In giving a breast-fed baby a bottle each 
day should a formula suitable for the baby’s 
age be given at first or a weaker one? If 
a weaker formula how fast would you increase 
the strength until 
the formula for the 
age is reached? 

PUZZLED. 

A breast-fed baby 
who has never had 
cow’s milk must be 
given a weaker for- 
mula than a child 
always brought up 
on the bottle. Just 
how rapidly the 
strength may be in- 
creased must be 
decided by the diges- 
tion of the baby. If 
all goes well it is 
usually safe to in- 
crease the strength 
of the food by one or two ounces every second 
or third day. If the baby’s digestion is weak 
the increase must be made much more slowly. 





Scraped Apple for Constipation 
My one-year-old baby is constipated. May 
she have some scraped apple every day? I 
think this might regulate her. Mrs. T. 
Yes. If you scrape the apple fine, and give 
her about a tablespoonful of it, I think it will 
do no harm. 


Fresh Air Indoors in Cold Weather 

Our baby has always been susceptible to 
colds, especially during high winds. Would 
you advise taking her out on sharp, windy days? 
We have many such days here, and I am afraid 
the baby will not get enough fresh air if I keep 
her housed. PERPLEXED. 

If the baby has a delicate nose and throat 
it is not best for her to go out on days when the 
wind is really high and bitterly cold. She 
must have fresh air, however, and you can 
manage this by letting her take her nap in a 
room where the windows are opened from the 
top. She should be warmly dressed and wear a 
wool hood, then placed in her carriage or crib 
out of direct drafts, and allowed to remain in 
this room for about two hours at a time. 


What to Do for Deformed Ears 

Will you please advise me what to do for my 
little girl’s ears? She is three years old, and 
since birth one ear has been ‘‘lopped”’ over, 
standing out from her head and also hanging 
over or down. In fact both ears are deformed, 
but the ear that ‘‘lops” over is much worse 
than the other. Wie GC. 

I am afraid the child is now too old for home 
treatment to be effectual. A young baby who 
has this deformity can often be helped by the 
use of a net earcap, but later in life a surgical 
operation is about all that can be done. I 
advise you to consult a reliable surgeon. 


When the Teeth 
My six-year-old girl is beginning to get her 
second set of teeth. They are coming out 
crooked, and I am wondering whether any- 
thing should be done about it? M. B. 


Grow Out Crooked 


You should take the child to a good dentist 
as soon as possible and have her teeth thor- 
oughly examined. Perhaps something can be 
done at once to straighten the teeth, and prob- 
ably some of the old teeth need a soft filling 
to preserve them so that the jaw will not 
contract before their successors are ready to 
come out. 


This Baby is Too Old to Have a Bottle 

What shall I do with my two-year-old boy 
who persists in wanting all his milk from his 
bottle? He has three bottles of milk during 
the day and usually the same number at night. 
His crib is always soaking wet, and I am afraid 
he will get a bad cold. Mrs. K. H. L. 

You are doing very wrong to allow the child 
to have the bottle at all at his age. He has 
contracted ‘‘the bottle habit,” and it must be 
broken at once if you wish him to be well and 
strong. Burn all the rubber nipples and either 
give away or keep out of sight all his bottles, 
and make him understand that you have done 
so. At his breakfast and supper offer him a 
cup of milk. If he refuses it do not force him, 
but wait until he understands that he will get 
the milk in no other way. He needs a good 
mixed diet now and is far too old to take so 
much milk. When the baby has become 
accustomed to taking more solids and less fluid 
I think you will have no trouble in keeping 
his bed dry. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


cad ong from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will fake pleasure in giving any advice or answering 


any questions 
Miss Whee! 
kind will be vered in The Journal. 


Each letter st be accompanied by a 


about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
r will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


No questions of this 


She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
stamped, addressed envelope. 











Growing 
Little 
Folks 


Require certain food 
elements for the best de- 
velopment of body and 
brain. 


Sometimes these are 
lacking in every-day 
food, and many a child 
is thin and pale instead 
of plump and rosy. 


Such children show 


quick improvement when 
given the right kind of 
food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is especially helpful to 
growing children because 
it contains the needed 
elements, such as Phos- 
phate of Potash—the 
vital tissue salt of brain 
and nerve matter—fre- 
quently lacking in the 
ordinary diet. 


A regular morning dish 
of Grape-Nuts and cream 
is an ideal breakfast for 
growing little folks, sup- 
plying the right food ele- 
ments in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, 
nutty taste of Grape-Nuts 
food and thrive upon it. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Read the “Road to Well- 
ville” in packages of Grape- 
Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘Ah, There’s Sweetness, Madam’’ ‘ 


A single whiff tempts your appetite. ‘Taste it and your favorable impressions 

are more than confirmed. Buying Meadow-Gold Butter is buying butter 

satisfaction. Sweet, pure, wholesome, delicious. There is a flavor and genuine 

goodness about it that you do not get in ordinary butter. Made only from 

pure, rich, pasteurized cream. Three times covered with air-tight, odor-proof 
i} wrappings and sent from our model creameries to your table 


\ Always in the Patented Sealed Package 


\ Dealers as well as consumers find Meadow-Gold the satisfactory butter. Trade 
\\\ . ‘ e e ° 
\ increases because Meadow-Gold always pleases. Address nearest distributing house. 
\ 
\ MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
\ The Fox River Butter Company 
\\ Albany Baltimore Chicago Jacksonville New York Richmond Scranton 
\ Atlanta Birmingham Charleston Memphis Norfolk Rochester Syracuse 
\\ Auvusta Boston Cincinnati Newark Philadelphia St. Louis ‘Tampa 
N Aurora Buftalo Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh Savannah Washington 
The Continental Creamery Company The Littleton Creamery Company 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Pueblo, Colo. ‘“Vopeka, Kans. Denver, Colorado 











Beatrice Creamery Company 


Des Moines, la. Dubuque, Ia. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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HE complexion 

of your silverware 
is more delicate than 
your own, no matter 
how beautiful you are. 
You must be very 
careful in selecting the 
right polish. 


WRIGHT'S 


SILVER” 


CREAM 


(Silver Polish) 


has been used nearly forty 
years by millions of the 
best housekeepers. It is 
harmless as water, soft as 
cream, and it cleans and 
polishes like a miracle. 


A perfect polish for Sil- 
ver, Cut Glass, Fine China, 


Porcelain and Enamel. 





Insist on having the gen- 
uine Wnght’s Silver Cream. 


At your dealer’s, or a 
Sample Jar sent on re- 
ceipt of 6c in stamps 
and your dealer’s name. 


J. A.WRIGHT & CO. 


70 COURT ST. KEENE, N. H. 
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Correct Speakin 


Professor of English in the Cer 


A Senator’s English 


NE of my readers has 

called attention toa 4 
form of usage that is : 
widely prevalent and gen- 
erally regarded as incorrect. 
Iie quotes from a speech of a 
Senator whoat the time ofthe 
Lorimer investigation spoke 






as follows: ‘‘This question goes furtherthan — \ 


Mr. Lorimer. It is a question of 
this Senate being on trial, and the whole 
form of government being on trial.’”’ He 
contends that the Senator should have said 
‘‘of this Senate’s being on trial, and the 
whole form of government’s being on trial.” 
Moreover, he adds that he called the atten- 
tion of a leading weekly paper to similar 
errors in its columns, but received a sar- 
castic answer denying that any error had 
been made. 

As a matter of fact there is much to be said 
on both sides of the question. We were taught 
in school to say ‘‘ There is no need of my (not 
me) doing that” or ‘‘He speaks of its (not it) 
being warm here.’ To write such sentences as 
“TY don’t object to him using my pencil” or 
““There is no occasion for them going”? meant 
trouble when the teacher examined our com- 
positions. Even Mrs. Malaprop, famous for 
her corruptions of the King’s English, knew 
enough to say to Captain Absolute: ‘‘ Your 
being Sir Anthony’s son, Captain, would itself 
be a sufficient accommodation’’—the good 
woman meant “recommendation.” 

What are we to say, however, when we find 
so careful an author as Irving writing ‘‘ The old 
sexton even expressed a doubt as to Shake- 
speare having been born in this house’; when 
we can convict Tennyson of ‘‘ Pardon me say- 
ing it”; when Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot and 
Meredith must be counted among the offend 
ers; when even Stevenson is guilty of ‘‘ Would 
you mind me asking a few questions?” 

Recent writers on English have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the usage condemned by 
my correspondent is really older than that 
which he upholds. It is generally admitted 
that the older manner of expression has been 
gaining ground to a surprising degree during 
the past few decades. There is nothing illog 
ical or inconsistent about it. 

One grammarian points out that if the 
newer usage is regularly followed we shall have 
such sentences as ‘‘His unexpected dismissal 
prevented anything’s coming of the scheme.” 
All agree that the rule breaks down after 
“this” and ‘‘each.” Who would defend ‘I 
insist on ¢this’s being done”’ or ‘‘I object to 
each’s having a share’’? 


gq anc YW gaddwe “~ 
iy and Writing 
laney, Ph. D 


itral High S 


, Philadelphia 


An examination of a 
few simple sentences will 
show that either form 
may be correctly used on 
occasion. It will not do 
to condemn ‘Think of me 
playing a Chopin nocturne”’ 
in favor of “‘Think of my 
playing a Chopin nocturne.” 
A moment’s reflection will 
show that the two sentences differ slightly 
in meaning and that each expresses its 
meaning correctly. ‘‘Think of me play- 
ing” attracts the attention to the speaker; 
‘think of my playing’ emphasizes what 
thespeakerisdoing. Note also the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ We saw them dancing” and 


ty “We saw their dancing.” The picture 


A} conveyed in a sentence like ‘“‘Imagine me 
Tye 1) . . . . 
My standing in my shirtsleeves and shouting 
yy) 


wildly’ would be quite destroyed if ‘‘my” 
were substituted for ‘‘me.”’ 

George Meredith preferred the older usage 
when he wrote ‘‘the notion of the world laugh- 
ing at him stung him to momentary frenzies,”’ 
yet in another chapter of ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel” he saw fit to write ‘“‘and so 
ended the last act of the Bakewell Comedy, 
on which the curtain closes with Sir Austin’s 
pointing out to his friends the beneficial action 
of the system in it from beginning to end.” 
Was Meredith inconsistent in usage? Is it not 
more probable that his choice was determined 
in each case by a fine literary sense that seems 
to baffle some of our purists? 

The London “Times” surely uses good 
English when it writes: ‘‘ No obstacles should 
be put in the way of charitable people provid- 
ing free meals if they think fit.”” So does the 
London “‘ Daily Telegraph” in the sentence, “I 
live in hopes of this discussion resulting in some 
modification in our form of belief.” We may 
suggest a possible improvement by substitut- 
ing “that this discussion may result” in the 
last illustration, but that is beside the point. 

As far as the accepted rule of the gramma- 
rians is concerned my correspondent is in the 
right. Perhaps it would have been better if 
the Senator had spoken of ‘“‘this Senate’s being 
on trial, and the whole form of government’s 
being on trial,” but it raises the perennial ques 
tion as to whether our language is to be molded 
by the great masters of our literature or by the 
rigid purists. 

The arbiters of good English of a generation 
ago did not mind making themselves ridiculous 
at times by insisting on artificial standards of 
usage that were quite indefensible; their suc 
cessors are usually more inclined to concede the 
authority of the literary artist and to recognize 
that English is a living, plastic language. 


Questions and Answers 


“Like” and “As” 


If “me” is correct in ‘‘ He looks like me” 
why do we say “He looks like I do’”’? [If it is 
correct to say “He is as tall as me”’ why do 
we say “‘He is as tall as I am’’? Pk. D; 

“Me” is correct in “ He looks like me,”’ but 
those of us who say “He looks like I do” 
should mend our ways. Moreover it is incor- 
rect to say ‘‘ He is as tall as me,” although it is 
proper to say ‘‘Heisastallas Iam.” In apply- 
ing the rule of analogy to English usage we 
must first be assured that our analogies are 
trustworthy; even then they are the despair 
of those who are fond of drawing logical 
conclusions. 


“Most Well Known” is Incorrect 


Not long ago I found the following phrase 
printed in a magazine undera picture of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: ‘‘The Most Well Known Man 
in the World Today.” Is this correct? 

B.D. 

“Most well known” should not be used for 
“‘best known.” The same is true of ‘more 
well known,” which sometimes occurs incor- 
rectly for ‘better known.” 

“ Two Pair” or “ Two Pairs”? 

Which is correct, ‘“‘two pair of gloves”’ or 
“two pairs of gloves’’? DouBTFUL. 

Some authorities recommend “‘ pair” for the 
plural when a number precedes the word and 
‘pairs’? when some other word precedes. Thus 
they would say “two pair of gloves,’ and 
“several pairs of gloves.”’ Asa matter of fact 
**pairs”’ is usually preferable after numbers as 
well as in other cases. 

A Question of Negation 

What is wrong with the sentence “That is 
a problem that everybody <annot solve’? It 
does not sound altogether right tome. L.C. 

The words ‘‘everybody cannot solve” are 
ambiguous. Your meaning is that “‘ not every- 
body can solve” the problem. The implica- 
tion is that somebody can solve it, yet the 
sentence as you have written it may be mis- 
understood to mean that nobody can solve 
the problem. It is better to write “That is 
a problem that not everybody can solve,” or 
‘Not everybody can solve that problem.” 


NOTE —D 
inquirer’s add) 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Who Does He Look Like?” 

I have been criticised for saying ‘‘ Who does 
he look like?” I should like to know what is 
wrong about my question. bi bs Bs 

The expression ‘‘Who does he look like?” 
may be regarded as correct one of these days, 
but as yet it is under the ban of the gram- 
marians. You will promote the purists’ peace 
of mind as well as your own reputation for 
using the language correctly if you decide to 
say ‘‘Whom does he look like?”’ 


Is “Unrestless” Good English? 

Is there such a word as ‘“‘unrestless’’? I 
should like to know what itmeans. M.R.W. 

If ‘‘unrestless” is to be regarded as a good 
English word it means the opposite of ‘‘rest 
less.’ Thus ‘‘an unrestless night’? would be a 
peaceful night and ‘‘an unrestless child”? would 
be a quiet child. It is better to regard it as 
an unnecessary word. The dictionaries very 
properly ignore it. 


Numbers and Dates 


(1) Can you tell me whether ‘2d” and 
3d” or “2nd” and ‘‘3rd”’ are the correct 
abbreviated forms for these numbers? (2) 
Also, should the date September 5, 1911, be 
represented as “9-5-11”’ or ‘*5-9-11"’? 

ANXIOUS. 

(1) Write “2nd” and “3rd.” With “st” 
for “first” and “th” for all units above 
“third” this system gives a uniform series of 
two letters for each abbreviation. (2) Write 
the number to indicate the month first, then 
the day, finally the year. Among Germans 
and various other foreigners the day is usually 
indicated first. We regard ‘‘9-5-11” as Sep- 
tember 5, 1911; the German regards it as 
May 9, 1911. 

Concerning “ Trousseau” 

Please give the correct pronunciation of 
“trousseau.”’ Hasit a plural? If so, how is it 
pronounced? F. McH 

The correct pronunciation is trd0-s6’. As 
every bride has her own “trousseau”’ we need a 
plural form and write it ‘‘trousseaux.” In 
French the plural is pronounced like the singu- 
lar, but as in ‘“‘ beau” and “‘ beaux” we see fit 
to improve on the French by adding a ‘‘z”’ to 
indicate the plural. 


r Haney will be glad to answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the 
s is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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Rust - Proof” 
resets —~ 


Thereisnobetter 

fitting or better 
wearing corset 
than a Warner’s— 
made to shape fash- 
ionably, to fit com- 
fortably, to outwear 
any other corset, and 
not to rust, break or 
tear—a corset that is 
all that it should be 
in shape, service and 
appearance. 





There isn’t much 
more to say for a 
corset excepting to 
back this up with a 
Guarantee — This 
we do. 


WARNER'S CORSETS 
are sold in every city and 
town throughout the 
United States. There isa 
Warner's dealer near you 
who can supply you with 
the model just suited to 
your figure. 


$1.00 to $5.00 Per Pair 


Would you like a catalog 
showing some of the newest 
styles, ora special booklet il- 
lustratingthe“Double-Skirt”’ 
styles, a New invention that 
prevents the skirts of long 
skirt models from tearing or 
stretching ? 


*“Security’? Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters are attached. 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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COCGATES 





Clean 
teeth 
for 
Beauty 


Sound 
teeth 
for 


Service 


TRADE RIBBON MARK 


DECTet CREAM 


ee se eee 
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for Both 


Colgate’s whitens the 
teeth, and, because of 
its entire freedom from 
harmful grit, does not 
injure the enamel. 


Colgate’s keeps the 
teeth sound, for its anti- 
septic action checks 
decay-germs and pro- 
motes a wholesome, non- 
acid condition in the 
mouth. 


Colgate’s combines 
efficiency with a delicious 
flavor that makes little 
folks and grown-ups 
eager to use it. 


Purchase a tube at your 
dealer’s or send us 4c. in post - 
age for generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 199 Fulton St., New Yerk 








UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 
A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


HE subject of Astrology 
is one of evident interest, 
judging by the letters re- 
ceived, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth 
signs. The whole subject 
seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better. 
Pisces The reason I hold for the 
stars influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive a 
** suggestion’? from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency to 
the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment. 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 
understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 
it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 
signs which have molded them. 





Were You Born Between February 19 
and March 21? 


JISCES, the sign of the foregoing date, is a 

water sign: the salt sea depths— moving, 
restless, seeking, but not -changing-—and, like 
the ocean, ‘‘only those who brave its dangers 
comprehend its mystery.” 

The sign of Pisces gives to its people the 
quality of mystery. They are not easy to 
understand. Perhaps the consciousness of the 
great body of water through which they must 
pass to rise to the surface makes them almost 
hopeless of ever expressing themselves. Any- 
how, certain it is that Pisces people seem born 
with the feeling that life is filled with obstacles. 

It has been said that the ‘‘two fishes com- 
pulsorily joined together’? (which is the sign of 
Pisces) may picture the idea of restraint and 
confinement, for these people undoubtedly 
submit to their environing conditions. 

Pisces people are exacting and very literal; 
also they like things in great numbers, particu 
larly boots and shoes! Pisces, in the human 
body, stands for the feet. These persons are 
restless and constantly seeking variety, al 
though they are not changeable as regards their 
friends or their condition in life. They are 
lovers of peace and harmony and fond. of 
music and of nature. They are worthy of all 
trust and confidence, for they will work for 
others better than for themselves. They are 
fond of detail and the lesser interests of life, 
and if they can bring themselves to organize 
a scheme they can carry it out with wonderful 
accuracy and success; but their main diffi 
culty consists In the variety of their interests 
they rarely concentrate on one important 
issue, as Scorpio persons are so given to do. 

It is this love of detail and accuracy that 
makes Pisces people exacting in daily life and 
causes them to worry over apparent trifles, 
for their honesty in the use of both time and 
money makes them abnormally conscientious. 

Pisces people like a reason for everything, 
therefore they do not get on very well with 
“Air” people, although their acceptance of 
the law of universal brotherhood makes them 
wonderfully tolerant. 


*“EORGE WASHINGTON was a Pisces 

ZI person, possessing the calm and kindly 
Pisces spirit, and one marvels at what the cost 
to him must have been as he rose up at the 
Nation’s call to force new conditions upon a 
whole people. Grover Cleveland worked with 
the same apparent lack of personal ambition. 
H. W. Longfellow was another of those kindly, 
delightful personages, and his love of the sea 
and its dangers was truly a Pisces quality. 
William Dean Howells and Joseph Jefferson 
(the latter partly Aquarius) were born under 
this sign, as was Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Quiet, kindly, humorous, rarely pushing 
their own cause, though constantly advancing 
the causes of others, these mental “ fisherfolk ” 
peacefully enjoy the placidly picturesque, dis- 
like to receive favors or accept patronage, 
shrink from publicity, and earn by the sweat of 
their brows all they possess. What would the 
world be without them? ‘Among us as those 
who serve” is the motto of Pisces. 

For our friends, let us encourage them in 
every way we can, cheer them in their frequent 
despondent moments, and, above all else, 
believe in them. 

For our children, begin carly to show them 
that life,in the widest sense of the word, is 
just, and that life’s harvest is theirs for the 
taking. Don't trade on the little ones’ unself- 
ishness; let their toys be their own to keep. 
Don’t hurry or worry those little minds that 
are already carrying a weight of responsibility 
that you cannot see. Teach them that time is 
theirs, that all things come to him who knows 
how to wait, and that the ‘law of supply” 
knows no monopoly. Above all give them your 
belief, and do not scold nor find fault. Always 
praise the good in their work. Remember that 
Pisces children start life distrustfully; they are 
prepared for your criticisms, so give them kind- 
ness and an atmosphere of love and trust; and, 
believe me, there are no heights to which your 
little ones may not attain. 

The stone of Pisces is the chrysolite, a 
sea-green beryl. It is said to ‘give belief in 
the future’’--exactly what the Pisces person 
needs. The planet is Neptune, controller of 
the water by the stroke of his trident. The 
colors of Pisces are green and white. 


To My Readers: 


I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope ent tome. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The | 
Philadelphi 


personal hor 


ies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
ut Leannot, for obvious reasons, make 
t nd such requests I cannot answer. 
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What Prof. Anderson Did 


for Your Doctor 


Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice just to 


meet physicians’ requirements. 
He never dreamed of making foods so enticing. 


He made them for ease of digestion. He aimed to 


supply, 


without tax on the stomach, the nutriment of the whole grain. 


Now 22,000,000 dishes a month are caten solely becau 


enjoy them. But a great many people, on physicians’ dir 


employ them because of their casy digestion. 


Each Grain Exploded 


The grains are sealed up in huge guns. Then the guns 
volved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


That’s twice hot oven heat. 


se folks 


ections, 


are f¢- 


The moisture in the grain is thus converted to steam. And the 


steam, under pressure, permeates every particle. 


When the guns are unsealed the steam explodes. Eve 
granule is literally blasted to pieces. 


That’s the whole object. Easy digestion requires this b 
of granules. 


ry food 


reaking 


Cooking, baking and toasting break some of them. But this 


method alone blasts them all into atoms. 


Asa result, digestion begins before the grains reach the st 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 9 we 
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Now here’s the other side. 


omach. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four 


times as porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken. 


Each grain is made up of a myriad cells, each surroun 
toasted walls. 


The grains melt in the mouth because they are porous. Y 


are crisp. And they taste like toasted nuts. 


ded by 


et they 


They are, by all odds, the most delicious of all ready-cooked 


cereal foods. 


How Folks Use Them 


All users serve them with sugar and cream. Most users at times 


mix them with their dishes of fresh or canned fruits. 


With bananas, for instance, Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice forms 


a delicious, nut-like blend. 


Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like | 
when at play. 


ycanuts 


But their largest use, probably, is like crackers in milk. Between 
meals or bedtime — whenever one is hungry— this is the ideal dish. 


For these foods, remember, are easy to digest. 


You are missing a treat— you and the folks at your table 
you try Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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HE complete satisfaction enjoyed by the woman who “‘feels’’ well dressed is beyond 

price. “The corset is the style foundation, and when perfect-——when it “‘feels’’ 

right —there radiate from it Grace, Beauty and Elegance. Comfort follows naturally 
and health results. 

The Gossard Designing Committee strives daily to achieve perfection in Gossard corsets. 
Entirely original and newly discovered secret methods make Gossard corsets best in design; 
best in construction; dest in that they do more in improving and conserving your figure; and 
best in the style they contribute. 


Gossard corsets lace in front 


from principle because the principle is right and is now recognized as the ultimate method for 
all good corsets. Merely as corsets, and regardless of their distinguishing characteristics, they 
are the best values money can buy. Gossard corsets are economical. Your satisfaction with 
them, and a knowledge that you have the dest, are worth many times the price. They are 
durable — they are made of the best materials. The steels will not rust —they are guaranteed. 

The merchant who has the exclusive sale for Gossard corsets in your own city will 
acquaint you, through his advertising, where they may be purchased. Do not be satisfied with 
the first Gossard corset fitted to you—unless it pleases you entirely. Otherwise, insist on 
trying other Gossard models until you get one that looks right and ‘‘feels’’ right. 


You will find them at prices ranging from $3.50 to $40.00, with the same principle of 


construction in all. 


The H. W. Gossard Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Describes Spring’s 
M h ll f 1 ‘ New Waists 
ay we show you ali OF | Sheed weap se 


never the prices so low—never 
the values so wonderful. 
nd wonderful 
is just the word. 
“NATIONAL” 
Waist values are 
indeed wonderful— 
are unapproached. 
May we add, are un- 
approachable? Because 
as the ““ NATIONAL” 
sells more waists than any 
other two houses in the 
world, just so we can sell 
cheaper—and we indisputably do. 
Your “NATIONAL” Style Book 
shows you waists of every beautiful 
material, adorned with every beautiful 
new trimming —and yet all so practical, 
so made as to launder easily and per- 





Spring's New Styles? 


Will you write today for your FREE 
copy of the “NATIONAL?’’ Style Book — 
showing complete Fashions for Spring? 








This advertisement gives you an opportunity to secure 
clothes of greater beauty and becomingness than you have 
ever bought before. 

It gives you an opportunity to know all of Spring’s fascinat- 
ing new styles, to see what is worn in New York, and to select 
from everything new the fashions best suited to you. 

And above all — it presents an opportunity to save money. 


All of these advantages are yours—through the ““ NATIONAL’ 

Style Book—which shows for your advantage 200 pages of 
® , ‘ ‘ y 9 ° 

new fashions in all kinds of apparel at ““NATIONAL’’ prices. 
















“I Am Proud of My 


Vi f tly —and oO t ive | e by 
New ‘NATIONAL’ ff  “Youwill be delighted with the 


“NATIONAL” Waists this Spring. 


Skirt!” 


Do you wish a skirt of which you 
may be proud? Will you select a 
“NATIONAL” Skirt, with the 
understanding, with the signed guar- 
antee—that it will be a skirt of which 
you will be proud? 

















6é 99 
ers é : ; We have been specialists in skirts ' One NATIONAL 
This advertisement is published, these two valuable pages for twenty-three years, and in all Customer Welter: 

in your Journal secured, to offer to you free, one copy of this these years we have never been able r 
F ; 66 re - to offer such a beautiful, fascinating, : 
interesting new Narionav’”’ Style Book. Your name and heeding ead practical diowing “Tl am always delighted 
address on the coupon below will bring you the book b of new skirt styles. We are proud ecei “ NaTIONAL’ 
pa ccaeaghtnah ? did i of “NATIONAL” Skirts for [Bg a 


Style Book. 

“‘T have been buying 
from the ‘ NATIONAL’ for 
Twenty Years and al- 
ways to my entire satis- of | 
faction.”” 


Spring, proud to have each one bear 
our label. 

Your “NATIONAL” Style 
Book shows these skirts in many new 
designs and many new materials. 
Skirts for every figure and occasion 
and purse —all priced at a big saving 


to you. 
en 


Read again the advantage your “‘NaATIONAL’’ Style Book 
offers —consider the full measure of pleasure, of economy, 
of personal satisfaction it offers —and write for it today. 


Tailored Suits, $1252 to $30 


Made to Measure 





















(Name furnished 
upon request. ) 


























































a ° ) *« 
Samples of Materials Sent Free Misses’ and — ny 
} ) oe 
These beautiful Made-to-Measure Suits alone a Small Women’s May We Save ou Dollars =! 
would amply repay you for writing for your Style Whe D d " 
iid resses an . 9 f 
Book. Each suit is cut and made to the customer’s ; S P on Your Spring Apparel 6 
measure. And there are all the new Spring { ults 
materials to choose from. Nowhere in the world | Jere the “NATIONAL” We mean just that. ‘* May we save you dollars 
‘ desi h tk { ; <<g 
is eauz - itv — 1 » celecti hie esigners ave proven them- 1 : A eeniyes tebe 
is equal opportunity offered you in the selection of solves sctiete, muaiching in thet } on your Spring apparel: pet 
your Spring Suit. And remember, a perfect-fitting )| designs the charm of the smaller i] Never in the history of the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ have 34 
‘ . P A, igure. | : 5 bs 
garment and your entire satisfaction are absolutely i And is not the small figure | our prices been so low, our values so wonderful. oda 
‘ iz ° a ld ' . : ae 
guaranteed. | gen Raghens gp Soong — Never has the money advantage in buying at the 
So in writing for your Style Book be sure to aa oe nee **NATIONAL’’ been so attractive. Never has your nh 
. . considered ? { e 2% 
state whether you wish samples of materials for | At the ““ NATIONAL” we saving been so large. 6,: 
ES saree ‘a a eee ae f } . Pies hae 
**NarionaL’’ Tailored Suits. Upon request, we tons one, a Pid In every kind of apparel ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ prices are Foe! 
will send you free a liberal assortment of samples, Pe a — in apparel you the lowest in America — quality considered. ‘This Oey 
. 5 —? . , 4° >, have ever known. ‘ ae Saeee 
including the new Spring weaves and fabrics and ea 1 Because we have created for saving will mean to you this Spring more clothes for om 
the new mannish mixtures. Remember, while ‘4 | Mi gala Pesca the same money—or an important saving in cash. <a 
samples are sent gladly, they are sent only when ‘i — for and so cena? j Phis brief and incomplete index serves to show a 
» . ‘4 that they Dring out to the tull, F _ . es 
asked for—and they are well worth asking for. + UA the fascination and charm of the the range of prices —but values can be judged only e 
‘\ smaller figure. 














ss . when the superiority of ‘‘ NarionaL’’? garments 
pnetions Fe 8 seimtisjar st agg . . - . 
The a ea is seen. Write for your Style Book, compare 



































prices, and see for yourself the important saving the 
“NATIONAL” y i. Why Not Y Boy? ** NATIONAL”” offers you. 
Policy bd y Not Your boy : th, Made-to-Meas- Raincoats . . $7.98 to$12.98 
é t Should New York clothes be { ure Suits . $12.50to $30.00 Gloves . . . 50“ 3.95 
We prepay postage and i | alone for New York boys? Waists .. 98“ 6.98 House Dresses 1.25“ 3.49 
expressage on all our goods : Is location, mere point of resi- Skirts . .. 149“ 9.98 Petticoats. . 59“ 5.98 oe 
to any part of the world. i | dence, to be a — to the ng Lingerie and Corsets. . . 100“ 5.00 Fi 
“ Ps i appearance, (0 ns poms oe WashDresses 2.98 “ 15.98 Underwear . .25% 4.98 
pices a Spree AS: er peo ge aa fitting and ‘ Silk Dresses 7.98“ 17.98 Hosiery. . . .13“ 1.98 
= e we WATIOUAL j Webrin en the clothes New i Ready-Made Sweaters ns 1.25 “ 5.98 - 
Guarantee Tag attached. : York ae: The clothes de- WE i Suits. . . 10.98 : 17.98 Neckwear . . 5 > 1.98 e 
This tag says that you may { signed by the ‘““ NATIONAL” to I aed ae sc 4 pS api a — = a ib 
fit perfectly and wear more per- / umes .. R - a ags an urses . 1s i 
ee eT Serment wot CF fectly. And we provide them for Coats and Belts. ... 25% 98 
satisfactory to you and we : — boy at 7 re couple _ 44 Capes. . 5.98“ 15.98 Jewelry. . . 35 “ 4.98 ey 
will refund oe and i thie har sg a if Lingerie and Wash Dresses for Misses and Small ¢ 
pay express charges both ee a wit "5 14) WEORERE cs se 6s ee ee + SRR S SOS 
ways. s bee eae” et New i Silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women . . 7.98“ 11.98 
York styles at ‘“* NATIONAL” a Coats for Misses and Small Women... . 7.98“ 10.98 
prices. In fact, for all ages from a Suits for Misses and Small Women. . . . . 9.98“ 15.98 
it Ab ob Junior Dresses. . . . . - - +--+ --- 198% 3.98 
This coupon will bring you your haere phere eco fitting ee Junior Coats . .- - - - +--+. + + «+ 7,98 e 9.98 
_ PEE teh spread 9 Ses “Pir 4s Dresses tor Girls... 2 2 - se oe ts lw ew 1S 4.98 
NATIONAL” Style Book sible for you to secure. be Children’s Dresses . . ......... «125% 498 
‘| +4 Chitarens Coats... =... + sss ss. 198% 398 
hi Infants’ Bonnets . . . ....... =.=. «5 2,49 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. ; "a Infants’ Dresses and Coats . . ...... 49% 3.49 
221 West 24th St., New York City. Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing. . . . . . 1.49“ 16.98 


Please send me free my copy of the 
*“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. 





— Here is the story-the coupon printed here, will bring you 
free one copy of the 


‘NATIONAL’ SPRING STYLE BOOK 
a... filled from cover to cover,with the newest, most delightful and 


Spring materials for Made-to-Measure Tailored 


Shits otate here the colors you prcie best Spring Styles at money saving prices. : 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY hs 
NOURNAL, just write ws for your Style 221 West Twenty-fourth Street ,New York City. 


Address 





Book and Suit Samples. 
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cA Thousand New Spring Styles are shown in 


“NATIONAL” SPRING STYLE BOOK 
and Qne Copy of this interesting, instructive 
Style Book 
is Yours Free-just for the asking - if you write now 


- NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY: 
221 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York City 
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“MY BEST 
POTATO RECIPE” 
Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 
Sliced Sweet-Potato Pie 


4or 5 Large Sweet 1Tablespoonful of 


Potatoes Vinegar 
1 Cupful of Sugar 2 Rounded Table- 
14 Cupful of Butter spoonfuls of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 1 Cupful of Water 
dered Cinnamon Some Pastry 


4 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Allspice 
| BE adel boil, peel and slice the potatoes. 
Then line a pan with good pastry. Put in 
alayer of the potatoes, and part of the sugar, 
flour, seasonings and butter, the latter cut in 
bits over ‘the top of the layer. Then add 
another layer of sweet potatoes, sugar, flour 
and butter. Add the water, vinegar and top 


sista odaciepnsigpsictesSrmk it ' $1 Saves You Miles of Steps 


Here’s where they grow ! Sweet-Potato Pudding 
1Pound of Sweet 3 Cupfuls of Water 


e 7 e 

ns Potatoes (Weighed 1 Tablespoonful of 
N the fertile garden-| “Maren "lc" |] Join the Hoosier Cabinet Club 
4 Pound of Ripe Ba- 1 Teaspoonful of 

fi ld f S h nanas (Weighed Ph cepigeee aot : 

After Peeling) 1Teaspoonful « 
elds of southern 1 Cupful of Brown Mixed Spice In the ‘‘model”’ kitchen, your work table, your pantry and your 
Sugar 14 Saltspoonful of Salt ; : 


*Jersey” ripened in WEST INDIAN recipe that makes an kitchen cupboard are combined in one compact spot in the 
b } vr i AAl ecipe ¢ akes a 


excellent hot dish for luncheon, and is Hoosier Cabinet. 
































fu ll sunl 1 oh t on the aed ae eine ae her 4 ‘ se You sit down comfortably in front of your Hoosier and do all your 
> our » " we me ‘ . M "ay ng j j 
. . d h into the oven. Grate the raw sweet potatoes, work in half the usual time. There are 450,000 Hoosiers in use. 
e . . 
mash the bananas with a fork and mix well : a ; “p41: . — 
VINES, Vi pene to the with the water and other neredients, Divide Save: steps! Are you renting? Are you building? Is your 
hour; red q]] over; the mixture into buttered, shallow pie-dishes, kitchen old— or new? No matter where you live, the Hoosier 
and bake slowly for about an hour and a Sige Prarie: =F ; 
° ° ° Py < : > ( ( ° 
half—until the mixture is quite smooth and Cabinet gives you a m del kitchen 
reared UIC perfect free from coarse particles. 
9 J Ys a ae Hoosier Club Plan in Detail Thousands Join—Sales Limited 
. ; , A limited allotment of Hoosier Cabinets to Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets 
t Delicious Potato Cake 
toma OecS raise Spe- 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Squares of Greted be sold on the famous ‘‘ Hoosier Club Plan’ — every month. With this great club offer the 
24 Cupful of Butter Chocolate has been made to each of the 3,000 Hoosier demand doubles. The number of Hoosiers 
lI 16 fc r ee or pful of Hot 1 Cupful of Chopped agents .. ading furniture merchant in each on the club plan for each town is limited. 
cla y ) Mashed Potatoes English Walnuts town). To join the club you pay merely $1.00 Only one woman in five who wanted Hoosier 
14 Cupful of Sweet Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Pow- membership fee; balance in a few weekly Cabinets could get one in some towns where 
or Cold Water dered Cinnamon dues of $1.00. The cabinet is delivered im- this plan was tried first. Those who want a 
9 2 Cupfuls of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Pow- mediately. Hoosier Cabinet should enter their names 
4 Eggs _ dered Cloves early, 
"aa Gene Differs From Installment Plan ie , és 
7 ; ap yy ; This club differs radically from the objection- Get a ‘‘Model Kitchen Book”’ Free 
‘| HIS is a delicious cake and the potatoes able installment plan which is associated gen- | Write today for the valuable text book on 
keep it fresh and moist. It is especially erally with exorbitant prices. Hoosier Cab- Model Kitchens. It tells where you can see 
TO MATO fine for luncheons to carry on trips and outings. inets have a standard low price the world the Hoosier. It tells a great many facts you 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add the over, and no Hoosier agent can sell a Hoosier should know about your kitchen. Twenty-five 
yolks of the eggs, well beaten, then the flour Cabinet for one penny more or one penny less illustrations. Simply write a card saying, 
U jP mixed with the baking powder and spices, and than the established price. ‘‘Send me the Model Kitchen Book free.”’ 


the milk; then add the potatoes mixed with 
the chocolate, the walnuts, and the whites of 


hide > ite 1 10 eggs beaten stiffly. The potatoes must be 
And this delicious eg aan cued aie the linc ‘Bake THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
either in layers or in a loaf, and ice with white 123 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, 223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


sun-flavored fruit iS icing made as follows: Put one cupful and a 


half of granulated sugar into a small saucepan, ‘nas ™ ; - ital a 
. a , ; 

add seven table poonfuls of water and three- 3,000 furniture Reece ee an. Thee are ‘ood men to know, at small profits display this license 
not a ] an J means quarters of a tablespoonful of vinegar, and : setae 
C C S. jus of a ti yar, i . 5 ; 

cook until a thread forms; then pour on to : ad a 3 s 2 

° ; 7 ; 

“bs ‘ h oO hz y a the beaten whites of two eggs and beat until 

V ery C Ins { at sf OeS cool enough to spread. Half a teaspoonful of 

a pistachio extract will give a delicious flavor 


into this tempting} °™*™ 
. ° Toothsome Potato Biscuit 
Campbell **kind” is|_ ,. 


1 Compressed Yeast 2 Eggs 
; “4 Cc <upful of Lard 


equallychoiceand ap-| jit ‘btinshtt sn 


















ie eee of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Mashed 4 Cupful of Water 


h > » | > Potatoes 
petizing t c tenc er | ISSOLVE the yeast cake with the luke- 
4 warm water and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
celery and fragrant Beat up the eggs, add the potatoes, lard, sugar, 
salt, water and dissolved yeast cake. Mix well. 


i . ae ES > ™ The sponge should drop easily from a spoon. 
parsley = the fine OTan- Set the evans a Soe caer > eee 


to raise and 






l urge on all Catholics 
the use of the 


Manual of 


Prayers 


A Beautiful Gift for Easter 


This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and 











How to 
Cook i in Union Cookery Bags 


Everything cooked in Union Cookery 
Bags tastes better, No washing of pots 
and pans, either. 

Prepare food as usual, place in proper 
sized Union Cookery Bag. Needs no watch- 
ing; is self-basting and self-browning. 

Ordinary paper bags won’t do. Union } 
Cookery Bags are tasteless, moisture proof, } 

germ-proof, Soldinliberal, sealed, sanitary, 


25 l S. 

2 PACKABES* Ask Your Grocer to Supply You 
Ile can get them wherever he buys 
Union Bag & Paper Co.'s regular 
grocery bags, Or, write us. 

The Union Bag & Paper Co. 


1901 Whitehall Bldg., New York 












| d . when light add enough flour as for rolls; 

N D | { | knead lightly; let raise again, then roll into 
u ate Sugar anc res } biscuits about a quarter of an inch thick; place 
one on top of the other, put a little melted 


creamer : b u t t er. butter on the top, allow to raise again, and a beautiful rolled-gold chain 


bake in a hot oven. Rosary, Both for $3.00. 


, . You can have your choice of the following stone Rosa- 
And most important waste 1s Fuses + 


1reet_.P, arnet, Topaz, Carnelian, Crystal, 
- C » as ,’ 
Sweet-Potato Croquettes Sueclinn, Easel, Coal. lu or Pond. 


: . ; 2 Eges 1 Teaspoonful of Salt At your Dealer’s or direct from 
of all 1 h f I, bb oT] Boiled Sweet Potatoes 2Generous Table- 

s the Campve og eg allan oR JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
bh 1 vs { l; Some Breadcrumbs ¥g Cupful of Hot Milk 200 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 
4 CNC Lng a ormu a WwW the potatoes have been mashed 

smooth and light beat into them the hot : 
and method exclu- milk, then add the salt and butter; beat up ‘ea +93 ' — 
one of the eggs until it is light, add it to the <a ee e ! 
eS: mixture and mix thoroughly; then shape into 1h eee bed B h M k FI m E 
sively our Own. neat croquettes. Beat up the second egg, ‘ Fe -— 8 rg tener a es oor are asy ; 
> = brush the croquettes over with it, and roll ae . r aaa : : 

Try 1t for dinner and Te- them in fine breadcrumbs. Allow them to i When you once get a nice floor, you 


. : remain for half an hour, then fry them in can easily keep it bright and new. It’s 
alize what all this means. plenty of smoking-hot fat. Serve at once. 
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TTRADE MARK / 
Ilia 
bl 


Cooker y 82% 


























a hardly more work than dusting if you use 
71 Ls d 10 An Excellent Potato Pudding ; ~ 
Inds Cc a can 2 Cupfuls of Mashed 1Teaspoonful of ¥ 
Asparagus Julienne Potatoes Powdered Sage - 0 
Beef Mock Turtle 1 Cupful of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt Has: 
Bouill A AA oe dati 1's Cupfuls of Chopped and Pepper ai 4 4 
pour on Mullgatawny Apples 1Teaspoonful of , ‘ 
Celery Mutton Broth 1 Cupful of Chopped Cream of Tartar ie j G2 0 rs 
Chicken Ox Tail Onions 4g Teaspoontul of oe " 
sa ; 1 Cupful of Chopped Baking Soda : : 
ten Tatts an ip ; S ig once or twice a month. It cleans 
1et Sweet Milk Re e . ares 
re oe or P ty : ~ > “ : TRE « Saas . ¢ 
Pi Se ce i ep T all the ingredients be mixed together , freshens up and preserves all finishes, and 
3 — Chowder T en and add just enough sweet milk to moisten. a it makes varnish or wax last twice as long. 
Clam Chowder Tomato : Tie very tightly in a floured pudding-bag and , 14 You’ll find a dozen other uses for Brightene for 
Consommé Tomato-Okra man boil steadily for four hours. Serve with bacon ; ‘ T . } : i ; ¥ Pee Be Signe ner 10% 
o * ‘4 rt . . . . . > ¥ re t 
Vegetable eee or fried pork chops. This pudding is delicious ‘ \ a, cM = dusty, dingy look from furniture and 
Vermicelli-Tomato if sliced when cold and fried in hot butter or in : ' y woodwork, cleaning and prolonging the life of lino- 


, bepanenay Bey ‘ me) | ileum, etc. Isn't oily or greasy. Saves all its cost in 
Look for the red-and-white label : e mee | 4 Saving refinishing bills. 
NOTE —Each recipe here given has been often tried “4 








ss oa ‘| by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in “ Send for Free Sample and Book 
A choicer dish ; fact it is her best potato recipe. This page is open to rae a 
No heart could wish every housewife. Have you nota recipe that would be peautifid I » Their It hand Ca 
T a. Is Soups so fine. good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any , ra er ae i a ayers bs 
Phan Campbell § Soups so 0 dish, but send just one: your best. If we like it we . ; Try Brightener er n use it on your floors. 
While I prepare will send you a doll aT, but we cannot return what we Vrite us. 
This savory fare cannot use, and all such will be destroyed. Address x A.S. BOYLE & CO 
i cae : ? The ‘Best Recipe’’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal : a 
; 5 , re mine. ° : 
What stirring thoughts * Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 2000 West 8th Street 








i > Cincinnati, O. 
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are always to be obtained in 
1847 ROGERS BROS. ware. The Sharon 
design illustrated here is 4 handsome 
pattern with the richness and charac- 
ter of solid silver. Table cutlery in 
this and other designs is the best to 
be had if it bears the ffrade mark 


B47 ROGERS| BROS. 


Spoons, forks and serving pieces of the highest 
grade are made in the same degign as cutlery. 


Our process of finishing caus¢s the silver to 
be worked into a firm, hard surface that will 
stand years of the hardest kind of wear. 
This process has given 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silverware the well-earned ttlé of 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Guaranteed by the largest makers in the 
world. Sold by leading dealers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “Q-28.") 
MERIDEN BRITA 
(Internmional Silver Co., 


MERIDEN, C, 


ee 


y 
¥ 
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INIA CO. 


if 

NN, 

PHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 








New York 
SAN FRANCISCO 



















you use 


Wilson - 


Dress-hooks 


(Instead of Hooks and Eyes or Snaps) 


Your garments can never unhook 
accidentally or gape andshow arow 
of unsightly hooks or fastener f 
you use the new al ou 

Dress-hook h 
butsimply can’t unhook accidentally 
crush in washing or ironing; absolutel 
catch and tear the fabric They outwear the 


The Untidy Way 














Full-Size 10c 
Card Sent 


Provided 


i y , Kar 
ment, therefore economical. The one dre hook you 
EE 
o 
Pod 
eo Phe W I 
o 


can always depend on. 
@ ir ook Ce 


ard, tree 


Fill in coupon, tear 
Learn, at our € vy an ’ 
be free from the an ances of old of le © Send, irec 
fashioned hooks and eyes or snaps ht 35 

Insist on Wilson Dress-hooks 6@ ier 
on ready-to-wear garments Ps White.) 
Sold on Orange and Black g@ Color Size 
card at Notion Count- Fd Have y ever 
ers; 10¢ a cara eda rd 
The Wilson 2” v5, 
Dress-hook Co. #” |),..)r' 
190E.8t. © wane § 
Clair Ave 0 j:;. 9) 
Cleve- 
land, 
QO. 
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2” My Name 
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of Street Address 
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“MY BEST 
POTATO RECIPE” 
Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Fine Potato Doughnuts 


6 Large Potatoes 3 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 6 Cupfuls of Flour 
Butter the Size of an 6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Egg Baking Powder 
IXTY doughnuts can be made from this 
recipe. Boilthe potatoes, mash them finely 
and cool them. Sift the flour and baking 
powder together, then rub the butter finely 
into them. Add the sugar, the potatoes and 
the eggs, well beaten. Mix thoroughly, knead 
lightly on a floured baking-board and roll out. 
Cut out with a ring cutter and fry, a few at a 
time, in plenty of smoking-hot fat. 


Potato Salad With Cream 


6 Cold Boiled Potatoes 1 Cupful of Sour Cream 
3 Hard-Boiled Eggs Seasoning of Salt and 
1 Scant Teaspoonful of Paprika 
Mustard 

F ALLOWED to stand a while before serving 

this salad will be better. Dice the potatoes 
and mix them with the chopped whites of the 
eggs. Rub the yolks of the eggs smooth with 
the mustard and add the cream and the season- 
ings. Pour over the potatoes and mix gently. 


To Make French Potato 


6 Large Boiled Potatoes 1 Sliced Fried Onion 
1 Cupful of Rich Milk Salt, Pepper and Nut- 
Butter the Size of an meg to Taste 
Egg Some Pastry 
| ERE is a dish that is inexpensive and satis- 
fying. Boil and rice the potatoes, add the 
milk, butter and seasonings, together with the 
sliced onion fried in a little butter to a golden 
brown. Beat all well together. Line a deep 
pie-pan with pastry; fill it up with the potato 
mixture, put on the top crust and bake in a 
moderate oven until ready. Serve hot. 


Potato Rolls are Good 
1 Cupful of Mashed 1 Cupful of Flour 


Potatoes 2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Cupful of Lard or 
1 Compressed Yeast Butter 

Cake 
MN IX the yeast cake with two tablespoonfuls 
yi of lukewarm water. Beat up the eggsina 
large basin; stir in the sugar, flour, milk, salt, 
potatoes and the dissolved yeast cake. Allow 
to raise for two hours in a warm place. Then 
adda quart of flour and the melted Jard or but- 
ter. Knead welland allow to raise again for two 
hours. Turn out on to a bread-board and, 
without kneading, roll out until about half an 
inch thick. Cut out with a large biscuit-cutter, 
brush with melted lard, fold over and place in 


a buttered pan. Allow to raise again for two 
hours and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. This will make about fifty rolls. 


Sweet Potatoes and Apples 


Sweet Potatoes Sugar 
Apple Sauce 3utter 

YOIL sweet potatoes until tender, then slice 

) them in small pieces. Make a good apple 
sauce. Put a layer of sweet potatoes in a fire- 
proof baking-dish, sprinkle with sugar and dot 
with bits of butter. Next put in a layer of 
apple sauce, and then alternate layers of pota- 
toes and apple sauce until the dish is filled. 
Finish the top with the potatoes and use more 
butter and sugar so that a brown crust will be 
formed. Bakeina moderate oven for one hour. 
This is nice with game, roast pork or breaded 
chops. 


“Potatoes O’Brien” 


6 Raw Potatoes 44 Teaspoonful of 
1 Pint of Milk Pepper 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1Chopped Green 
lour Pepper 

Butter the Size of an 14 Cuptful of Grated 
ou Cheese 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


YEEL and cut the potatoes into dice, mix 
them with the chopped green pepper and 
put them into a greased fireproof dish. Add the 
milk gradually to the flour, then add the salt, 
pepper and butter and pour over the potatoes. 
Sprinkle the cheese over the top. Bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. Serve hot. 


Savory Potatoes 


5 Medium-Sized Pota- 5 Slices of Nice Fat 
toes 3acon 
1 Medium-Sized Onion Milk 
Salt and Pepper 


( F THE bacon cut two slices into small 
p tes place them in the bottom of a 
baking-dish; slice three potatoes and half of the 
onion over the bacon, add two more slices of 
the bacon cut fine; season with pepper and salt; 
then slice in the other two potatoes, add the 
fifth slice of bacon, season again, and cover 
with milk. Cover the dish and bake for half 
an hour, then remove the cover and bake until 
the potatoes are soft anc 


1 the top is brown 


Potato and Nut Loaf 


1 Cupfulof Hot Mashed 2 Eggs 
Potator Milk 
1 Cupful of Nut Meat Butter 
1Cupful of Bread- 
crumbs 


SHOP the nuts, put them into a basin, add 
( » the hot potatoes, a little salt and pepper, 
the eggs well beaten, the breadcrumbs and 
enough milk to form into a stiff paste. Make 
into a neat loaf, lay on a buttered tin, place a 
few pieces of butter over the top and bake in a 
hot oven until brown. <A cupful of hot water 
should be poured into the pan when set to 
bake; this with a tablespoonful of butter 
makes a rich enough liquid for basting. ‘The 
sauce left in the pan should be slightly thick 
ened and poured around the loaf when served 
on a hot platter. 
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What Salt 
do you use ? 


Food without salt would 
not keep you alive. 


OU would quickly starve to death on a food that 
contained no salt—even if it were 100% nourishment. 


For salt is essential to the formation of gastric juice. 
Without gastric juice there can be no digestion. With- 
out digestion there can be no nutrition. 


Now you understand why we think it is worth while to 
make salt as pure, sweet and salty as possible, and why 
it is worth your while to have the best salt in your foods. 


Is All Salt 
Salt? 


Salt comes out of the earth. 
Like gold or silver, or any other 


As ordinarily used you may not 
taste the bitter flavor. But there 
is an easy way to test salt for 
yourself. Here it is: 

Make a little salt brine with a 
teaspoonful of Worcester Salt and 
half a glass of water. Do the 
same with any other salt. ‘Taste 
these brines one after another. 
Your tongue will tell you instantly 
that Worcester leaves no bitter 
taste—that it is sweeter and saltier 
than any other. 


The Saltiest 
of Salts 


Worcester Salt makes it easier 
for you to season properly because 
it is so sa/ty, without a particle of 
bitterness. It improves the flavor 
of your cooking. It gives greater 
satisfaction on the table. If you 
use Worcester there is-no need 
of having one kind of salt for the 
table and another for the kitchen. 
Worcester is unrivalled for both 


natural element, it comes mixed 
with other minerals. “These im- 
purities can only be removed by 
thorough refining. 

Salt may be impure because not 
thoroughly refined. Or because 
not made by sanitary processes, so 
that impurities creep in. Or be- 
cause it is adulterated in order to 
make it ‘“‘free running.”’ 

Worcester Salt is made by ex- 
clusive processes which result in 
the highest possible degree of 
purity. It is also made under 
sanitary conditions which keep 
impurities from creeping in. It 
contains absolutely no adulterant. 
No salt can be purer. 


Try This Test 


Most salt hasa bitter after-flavor. 
That is a sure indication that cer- purposes. 
tain impurities have not been re- Worcester Salt costs but little 
moved from the crude salt. There more than common salt. The 
is no bitterness in pure salt. poorest family can afford it. 


Get a 5-cent bag. Good grocers it is as pure as household salt’ can 
everywhere sell Worcester Salt. Get be made. Write for the Worceste: 
it. “Test it. Compare it with any cook book. It contains recipes for al! 
other salt made. You will find that kinds of savory dishes, prepared by an 
it is tastier, saltier, more savory. And eminent authority. Free « equest 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
Largest Producers of High Grade Sait in the World 
NEW YORK 
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Bedell Fashion Book FREE 


Now Ready — Write for it To-day 


A copy of this De Luxe Edition, the largest, 
most costly and most exclusive fashion book 
published —the recognized style authority — 
with superbly lithographed colored cover, is 
yours for a post-card request. It illustrates 


Styles New York’s 
Smartest Women Will Wear 


Youcan easily be fashionably dressed with this 
book—yet inexpensively. This infallible guide 
tocorrect dress is valuable beyond pricefor its ad- 


vance news about style. It : 
4 
4@ 





Health, Style, Comfort— | 


| “THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
are perfectly combined in Citi, GU 


CORSET With One Idea: 
H & W WAISTS lo Make Money 


100 STYLES | y" AR GIRLS 
Do you re 
Illastrated Booklet on Request <a ge hey Rit 


January JOURNAL, on 
the very first page 
where all the world 
could read it, the 
announcement was 
made that the Club 
proposed to continue 
making it interesting 
for us girls to earn 
maamenee - money justaslong as | 
’ $2 we continued to bein 
\ terested in earning it 7 
; The promise is more than fulfilled. The 
i lovely secret with which I’ve been almost 



































Style and Ease During Maternity 


You who are pro- _ 
spective mothers: & 
Know that the <f WOR One 97p,, 


H.& W. (Marmo) Ma MATERNITY re 


ternity Corset Waist 
gives a trim and sant-unnte 


stylish figure a FR No. 412 “~~ 











without the slight 
est endangerment 
to the well-being 
of either mother or 
child —-throughout 
the entire wearing 
period. 


isn’t sold; it is mailed 
FREE on request 
yet it is the most 
sought after fash- 






































Scie ntifics ally de bursting since the first of the year, but which I ion book published. 
signed to give \ 
support. wherever \ was obliged to keep until all the details of the Write forY. 
needed, it is soft and } plan were completed, is now ready to be an rite tor Your 





pliable with lacings 
on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort 
of the wearer. And 


nounced. Asa reward for the splendid work 

which we girls did during 1911 we are to havea 
} new organization within the Club, a new gift 

eeuoe nerdy oad abe needless to say, it’s the beautiful clock pictured 


rally after confinement. } wot . in this column—and some new privileges for — | 
All steels removable. , t a NS ; - + . : 7." f A | 


those who join our Senior Chapter of The Girls } 















Copy To-day 


Shop in New York FREE 


Particularly desirable in convalescence or after ae. wi ze pers setae ifs | Many thousand women throughout the United S 
surgical operations. In fact, whenever stays are de Club: for this is to be its name; so that, with Statesarefas hionably and economic allydre ssed 
ee a eee are too, poser 4 this Waist is out any play on words, I can say that today through this BEDELL Style Book. It brings £6 
with button or clasp front. M% A New Chapter Opens 4% your very door New York’s most exclusive shop- 

Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers j ping district. At home you may examine all the 
Cn Se N THE history of The Girls’ Club! Every authentic New York Styles and have all the ad- 





‘i ee member who has worked actively with us for 
Growing Girls Figures Moulded Properly two or more years is invited to come and help 
us write the history, for I expect great things 
of our new “club within a club.”’ [It will be 
composed of the very “pick” of the Club: 
girls who've worked with us two, five, six, even 
eight years—-and that means ever since the 
Club was founded; girls who, in the homely 
phrase, are ‘Snot afraid of work,’? and whose 
success is consequently expressed not in hun 
dreds of dollars, but in thousands; girls who 
have put themselves, or, sometimes, their 
young brothers or sisters, through college with 


& money which the Club helped them earn; girls 
who by the same means have supported them 


vantage of a shopping tour to New York. You 
can select from the greatest variety, the identical 
same styles and pay the same low prices as the 
fashionable women who patronize BEDELL’s fa- 
mous New York retail apparel shops. 

You should write for this book to-day. It is free. 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID EVERYWHERE 
to your home, which means a big saving to you. 
BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, ner refunded. 


An opportunity lo secure your new Spring dress for 
much less than you expected lo pay. 


Imported French Serge 
Silk Embroidered Dress $ 15 


selves, or have helped to pay for sending mis 
sionaries across seas; girls of all ages, from ten 
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years to sixty, or even more for the seniority 
of our Seniors will consist in point of service, Customary $15 Value 
not of age. All of them will have two bonds Exactly Like Picture. Express Prepaid 
: When you ce et vc vu women’ ; a we . j > ‘ - ° ‘ 
co tothers : : wi abe epee sigh wah “Fagin pein in common their care tine in the matter of Dress No. 20 J. The dream of a master designer to 
figtires, . ; i s making money, and their attachment to the bring out a fame-creating modelis realized in the beau- 
With growing girls, Nature needs support, not op Club which shows them how to make it; and tiful afternoon gown shown here. The comments of 
bither of } ay oh i ix Ww? ee Vente rh it seems only fair —and characteristic of The fashionable Paris had scarcely penetrated to this side be 
eit rer of the two famou © W. Corset Waist the - ; ‘ 5 ° oge . » 4 » Rada 23974 : ey _ \ 
‘Sheathlyne’’ No. 548 or the “Sheathlyne’’ No. 3 Girls’ Club that their ability and fidelity a > ee hem ge ge rons age tayo a Bh 
Perfect ease, comfort and graceful poise result to should thus be accorded per ial recognition. MS xX lve Mo »and are now offering it to thie readers 
the wearer: Phe abdomen and bust are upported, of The Ladies’ Home Journal at this special low price to 
the shoulders straightened, and the youthful figure Die ” ? ; = secure new patrons. The fashionable women of America 
gradually and healthfully trained toward the re i = A Clock With Your Name On {A have a rare opportunity to secure the most commented 
quirements of fashion ible womanhood on creation of the hour, at a famously low price 
he No. 548 is cut high for tall girl and ha 5," MPATIENT ~— | ear “oF Hor } 
pleated bust so as to give proper freedom. The No. 3 1] } to start the new organiza Dress No. 20 J, made of the finest silk finished French 
is cut low for the petite girl or for athletic For all | tion, and give away some of these charming Sers Is elected as it admirably combine ipple grace 
ee rem ¢ $0: 49 little Gothic clocks of lacquered bra They and splendid wearing quality The feature that ha 
At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price | look just like The Girl Club was the favor caught Paris and set it agog is the diagonal panel crossing 
ee | futie) - fan . the front smartly; the joining prettily silk piped and ex 
Gi P f Fi | able judgment one person passed on them quisitely trimmed with silk serpentine braid nd beauti 
: “os CO : jus 1 Ww IK 1 i ine eautl 
ivesa er ect igure o | hope that every virl mn the Club who has fully wrought designs of silk embroidery The French 
H. & W. Dress Form and Corset Combined worked with us for a period of two years or collar and roll cuffs are handsomely appliqued in the same 
iv vour Hust te nt longer will send me her name at once, so that design. Such ‘chic’? and truly French touches as the 
full and round —if your I may explain to her what she must do in order jaunty bow tie and dainty trimming buttons add to its 
lips are not generou to join the Chapter and receive the cloc] I exclusive foreign air—while the silk-piped set-in sleeves 
enough to enable you teks atnk cag wba tak clack duet ae 46 1 are another note of newness. Fastens in back with panel 
wen “epee ol = Joe r : ae, Se | isp from high waist line and plaits at bottom. White serge 
hates FSEAeTHAE VOLE I went through a great store recently and saw trimmed with Copenhagen blue, or black embroidery, navy 
propor hundreds of clocks, but not one prettier than or tan serge trimmed with self color embroidery $9.75 
tion itis. Itisas dainty and individual as our Club 


pin, our Club stationery, and all the other gitts 
made especially for us girls. As I’ve just said, 
it is Gothic in shape, and made of dull-finished 
and lacquered brass, with a porcelain dial two 
inches and a half in diameter. It's just the 
nicest size, six inches in height, and two inches 


THE 14 West 14th Street 
GMPANY New York City 





Here is ia 
1} garment 
i?’ that will ¥ 

upply \ 
























































H f everything and a half - thickness—neither too large for | 
: } 4 Pp —_ a girl’s desk or bureau nor too small for her | 
& >A oan ail ae U mante eg It ha an eight-day movement | Phe demand for qualified Fashion Art 
No. 1904 X ways feel W and is guaranteed for a year : ; TRADE MARK by Ar Rooms and Publications tar ex 
W $1.00 mas you But that’s not all: here’s the individual are better than marking Names for wearing apparel, ; sau fasts Stith ie 
ook us at ; ‘ . 1 wrofitable | hoOr Crawing 
tractive as any one, no matter how No. 386 touch: beneath the dial is engraved our chosen household linen, ete. Your name can be inter- quired in your own home and without 
Selant co Ag ently ts aie $1.50 symbol, the Swastika, and around it the woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Corors. “aif agg al. 36 wen | ; d in col- 
actui yaist easure onl At. Se mn ‘ ’ ) omplete—practical. was pr r n col- 
1 pin wai m ri nly inscription: “Senor CHaprer Tue Giri 12 dozen fullname $2 00,6 doze n $1. 25, 3 doze n 85c. N Hérael ah weiths the largest prepare Fashion 
Sines 18 te 26. At all corset de partme nts Ciun,’’ and underneath a space in which the Other prices on application. Have your friends’ Artists in America and is endorsed by the 
) ft ) cf . ° o oa sak - . 
prey sceipt of price nae olhihe member willhe cniraved bere the names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to veyed Heeveyiripane a Pe eVehE: De ale 
yi ;. SS 6 ce ipiete a courses, to yrotit, OF pleas 
O cloc k is ent to her. Could there be a more J. & J. CASH, Ltd. elt a Residence Finishing School 
ther Popular H. &W. Styles delightful idea? 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. ~~ SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Year Book on requ 
: I think I now hear a mighty scratching of Orders can be placed through your dealer. 605 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
pens in the Club! Pil be glad to read all the 
letters—and | will welcome them just as cor 





dially when they come from old Girls’ Club 
members who have vof worked with us for the 
required period of two years previous to this 
date, but who are anxious to reénter the lists 
and qualify for membership in the new Chap 
ter as soon as possible. One of the pleasantest 
results which | expect from this plan is that it 





How Most Mothers 
Ward Off Colds 


















| 
will bring me once more into touch with some } 
j} ; ' of our “charter members,”’ like the writer of | In the homes which advise with physicians, 
i , | tt \ this letter which I recently enjoyed receiving } nearly every infant + ph ee Gi: ; 
; ai | “A r ~ “ Cars a IN JCTIS . Irt. 
ial * {tf | tint \\\ Dear Girls’ Club: Tam very proud of my conne« | oe? = eT ° 
Wo 49 — ee eo tion with The Girls! Club and the Swastika Club, | No other child’s garment ever invented 
: 4 as I have found not only much pleasure but also | ; . Ware: 5 
50c 75¢ $1.00 $1.50 profit in them. I believe Tama charter member | | IN Sue h UNIVE rsal use. 
At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price of both, as my first work for the Club was done on Because this shirt ha become a nece sit V 
September 5, 1903, and I received my Swastika } pee 2 7 oe : : ; ah ae 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. before the Swastika Club was started | This double chest protection is considered 
H. & W. Waists are made for all ages ata Misses ONE oF YOUR OLDEST MEMBERS 


and Children - Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute Vil al . 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 





Who knows but she may be our very oldest 
and ‘‘charterest”’? member of all? for the Club 
was only born four days earlier than the date 
she mentions! 





A jacket shirt without buttons,without open 
laps —snug fitting, adjustable, low in cost. 























| 7 | . | If your child doesn’t wear it, by all means 
| Sa And Those Other Girls Too get 1t now. pete Sosa 
| ; . | rrr ' 
| ND these aren’t the only letters I want Ask for Rubens yal and be sure that | J y 
thod Sake 7 i I want to hear from the girls who aren't this label appears the neck 4 
rae tl look : eae eee | This «| ; ibtiirs | 
re Ranta } yet Senior Members— who, in fact, aren’t Girls , this shirt is oun invention and our sole production, Makeshift | ; 
‘ ’ | | “ ys eno l like it ' 
HALL-BORCHE RT PE “RE E CTION | Club members at all, but who long to share imitations are not at all like it. i \ 
} our opportunities for earning money, and re i: a ne amin ac ape 
Adjustable Dress Forms’ pI oO one d re 








iving the Club pin and the Club clock, and ° 
do away with all i iring in the atmosphere of jollity and good u ens irts 
ments in fitting. . anc re : . J 7 S 
dressmaking at once « | ip which is worth almost as much ; | 
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This form can he acl amtedd ' y itself. So long as there’s just one F 

shapesand sizes; bust raise 4 ° b é 

pote Sp tet Bria chaccay at’ ¢ 3 ding outside, the . lub ~ and or Infants 

anc ‘oO aised or lowered 1 y I it ois is Inc ‘te. She, t« ae : P F ; 

desire! skirt length Very csi ) hisverydayto Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 

cannot get out of order, and will last 1 iim y Gay to and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 

Write for Illustrated Booklet conta: | ‘ky SEANAGER OF THE GrIRLs’ CLUB wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

complete line of Dress Forms with p | it i WES’ Home JOURNAL Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 

Hall-Borchert Dress Form oh 4 sini a oe can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK } ‘ . th 
163-171 North May St., CHICAGO | | PHIA : No Buttons No T le 
pBABE 263-111 North may ot, CHICAGO cq) RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO Buttons No Troub 
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“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 


—because they resist fire wear, cannot crack 
or scale, and are made all in One piece from 
solid metal, without joints, seams or solder. 


They save fuel—because aluminum heats 
quicker and more evenly and retains heat 
longer than other metals. The sides of 
the utensils do as much of the cooking as 
the bottom. 


Even if you save only 5 minutes cooking 
each meal, that means 90 hours off your 
fuel bill for the year. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils cannot rust or form 
poisonous compounds with foods or fruits. 
They are practically everlasting. 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s, fill in and mail 
the coupon below, enclosing 15 two-cent stamps 
(Camadian stamps accepted), and we'll send 
you, prepaid, the l-quart saucepan pictured. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Wear-Ever Kitchen" 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 4 


WEAR-EVER 
al 
> 





a) 
ALUMINUM 
ic 


a) 
io 


TRADE MARK 





SRBesS®Beaes® Seuss Baeus®Baeus® Bass eusS@aaneseue 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 

Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart ““Wear 
Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps (30c.), money to be refunded if I’m not 

satisfied. 
Name- _ 


Address 
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“™ A real tiled ~~ 





2 ~ Noimitation of tile in 7 { 
“2 4 \yathroom can take 77% 
z the place of the real 4 / 
2 tile. When it comes to y 
Z resisting dampness and 7% 
g steam, no surface isso 7 / 
impervious, and when 7 { 
tune Me comes to making an 7-4 
2 = Z «attractive white or deli- 7 / 
cately tinted bathroom, 
nothing can give the 7/ 
2 effect of tile. 
In our booklet, © Tile forthe } — 
room,’ are some jitere ting fact Z 
about the actual cost of tile. Yo Z 
li be Surprised at the compara a hy 
tive inexpensivent of tile. TI 4 
booklet is sent free to home build y 
gC as are also the followi: A 
Z Piles for Fireplace Piles for 
Z the Kitchen ana lau 
Piles on the Porch Floor \ 
Yiitttt)™” Nould do well to read them be- 9+ % 
Z g e perfecting your plans. Z 
Z 2 THE ASSOCIATED —_ 
@  ~ TILE MANUFACTURERS 7} 
j,, ial 1213 Seventh Avenue a ey 
Z Z Beaver Falls, Pa. Z 
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HIS LETTERS TO 
HIS MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


more objection to that than there would be to 
your combining with your next neighbor and 
hiring one man to take care of both your 
gardens and milk both your cows, instead of 
each hiring a man for whom you have not 
enough work to keep him busy all day. But 
when a trust is caught using its combined 
capital to crush smaller concerns in the same 
line of business, or when it deliberately tries to 
scare Smaller concerns into charging the public 
certain prices dictated by itself, then the 
Government steps in and says: ‘‘ Your pre- 
tense that you established your trust merely to 
increase your capital or reduce your expenses 
is belied by your subsequent conduct, which 
has been oppressive and wrongful. We are 
obliged, therefore, to assume that your original 
purpose, however much you may have tried 
to disguise it, was to suppress competition, 
control prices and establish a monopoly. So 
out With you!” And when the courts decide 
in favor of the Government the trust is com- 
pelled to dissolve into the separate companies 
of which it was originally composed, and these 
are required to keep out of such combinations 
for the future. 


Unfairness of Mere Fanatics 


. whenever the Gov- 
/ ernment begins to enforce alaw which has 
lain almost dormant for years, a few extreme 
fanatics raise a hue and cry, and insist that 
everybody who has fallen at all under their 
suspicion shall be made a victim. The fact 
that the trusts are corporations, and always 
big ones, has set these noisy fellows wild, and 
they are demanding that every corporation of 
more than usual size shall be attacked. They 
cannot get it through their heads that in 
modern times corporations have largely taken 
the place of partnerships in every line of trade; 
that all business is done on a bigger scale than 
of old; that these changes have come about in 
obedience to a lawof Nature; and that to 
return now to the day of small things as you 
knew it in your childhood, or even as I knew it 
inMine, would be about as impossible as to 
reverse the earth’s motion and make the sun 
rise in the west. 

So don’t be misled, Mother, into suspecting 
that every business which is big is for that 
reason bad. Great size is a positive virtue, 
not a fault, if it enables the things we need to 
be made better or sold cheaper; for, mercy 
knows, we are paying enough for the privilege 
of liv ing in this pleasant old world Trust: or 
no trusts, we Should all hate to go back to 
twenty-cent sugar and dollar kerosene; and 
the big corporation which manufactures horse 
shoes and sells them to the blacksmith by the 
keg, all ready to shape to the hoof, has made 
practically impossible now the waste of half a 
day by the farmer who used to have to sit with 
his team at the forge while the smith hammered 
eight shoes toilsomely out of a square bar of 
iron. Ifa big business is tyrannical it ought to 
be made to feel the heavy hand of justice; the 
thing to be struck at, though, is not its mere 
form as a corporation, or its magnitude be 
cause it Is great, but its acts—or its attempts 
10 act With Oppressive intent. 


A Clear Way Out 


_ suppose you will be asking: How 
are we to know, in any particular case, 
whether a big business is conducted in a 
righteous way or the opposite? More experi 
enced heads than yours, Mother, are still puz 
“ding over that question. Of course there is 
always one way of finding out: the Government 
can prosecute all the big combinations, one by 
one, and let the courts decide as to each, 
whether it ought to be broken up or Jeft un 
disturbed. But that is a slow process, for 
lawsuits take several years to carry all the 
way from the lowest to the highest courts; 
besides, the Courts have already as much as 
they can attend to without adding such a 
further burden. 

What then? 

Several years ago the people of the country 
became much worked up over the selfish way 
in which the railroad companies were acting 
toward the public. So the Interstate Com 
merce Commission was established and given 
large powers Overt he railroads to prevent them 
from extortionate charges and other oppressive 
conduct. The plan has proved highly success 
ful inthis direction. Does it suggest anything? 

Some of our broadest-minded men in privat 


nd in public life have expressed their belief 


that Congress ought to create some kind of a 
bureau or tribunal, to which every corporation 
which is under any doubt can submit it 
method lor approy al The bureau can then 

y, “You are doing all right,”’ or ‘‘ You must 
change your way of doing such and such a 
thing. some plan of that kind looks now 
more likely to be adopted than any other 
Strong men in Congress favor it; President 


Taft favorsit; and if they can agree as to just 
the shape the new law had better take we may 
see the trust tangle pretty well straightened 
out within a year Then we shall doubtles 
witness a Marked improvement in_ busines 
generally, for every one engaged in it on 
large scale will be able to pick out surely the 
pathin which he must walk. 

NOTE—tThe next “rticle in this series will appear 
in an early number of The Jourmal. 


By 
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The busy man of affairs 
whomakes aluncheon of 


SNIDER 


PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


feels “‘slap-up’’ the entire day—fine and 
ht for his work, with head clear and body 
responsive. 











Kat well and keep well. Snider’s Beans are right 
diet for people with busy brains. 


When a man eats Snider’s Pork & Beans, he is eating 84% 
nutrition—not a lot of cellulose (the scientific word for chips) 
and other indigestible waste. Why tax the system with 
““linkers?’ when energy-producing /ve/ is the thing needed? 


‘The fuel in Snider’s Pork & Beans is the kind best adapted to 
the needs of the ““human heater.’’ Brain workers need a great 
deal of protein (the tissue builder). “The choice selected beans 
used for Snider’s contain 26% of body building protein. The 
remaining constituents of beans, moreover, are not “chiefly 
waste and water,’” as In meats, but almost every particle of the 
beans is right nourishment for the body’s needs. 





‘The mineral salts, such as phosphates, in which Snider’s Beans are rich, 
supply direct nourishment to the overtaxed nervous system. 













While the amount of carbohydrate (the fat-producer) is compara- yt 
tively small in beans, it is sufhicient for bodily needs, therefore is 
not inclined to make superfluous fat. 


The luscious bit of pork jowl in every can of Snider’s Beans scien- 
tically supplements the carbohydrates of the beans to form a 
“‘halanced ration’? and a tasty dish. 


Appetite and relish attend the eating of Snider’s Beans. A 
luscious sauce, made from the famous Snider’s ‘Tomato Cat- 
sup, gives the ‘‘smacking”’ flavor that tempts the lagging 
appetite and stimulates digestion. There is no after dis- 
comfort from eating Snider’s Beans. 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup whets the appetite and makes the 
best foods better. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce upon meats is always a treat. 


One Snider Product recommends anothe 


because all Snider goods are superior 
y Its the Process ~ 
| The T. A. SNIDER 
| PRESERVE CO., | 
CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 4 
All Snider Products comply 3 i : ; of 
With all Pure Food Laws tio . 
of the World < o 
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The Pioneer 
Makers of 
Fine Cambncs 






There is 
no argument with 
Berkeley Cambric 
and the woman 
who knows quality 


Berkeley Cambric and Muslin 
is as standard with the house- 
keeper for general household 
wearas any article she has proved 
and has in constant use. 

All discerning women know 
Berkeley Cambric by the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it—so soft, fine and firm to 
the touch. 

Theyare satisfied with the qual- 
ity because the same high standard 
is maintained, year after year. 

Berkeley is always dependable. 
For ladies’ and children’s under- 
garments and shirtings, it an- 
frat stad pt relhttle od 
swers every requirement, being a 
soft, clear white, and beautifully 
finished. 

When you ask for Berkeley look 
for the trade-mark — the Berkeley 
Shield on the bolt, and if it is there, 
you may know you are buying from 
the ‘Pioneer Makers of Fine Cambric.’ 

Sold by leading jobbers 


and retailers everywhere 


BERKELEY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 























STERN 
BROTHERS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEIR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF DRY 
GOODS, WEARING AP- 
PAREL, SHOES AND UP- 
HOLSTERY FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 1912, IS 
NOW READY. 


A COPY WILL BE MAILED 
UPON REQUEST TO DE- 
PARTMENT A. 


West 23d & 22d Strs. 
New York 























WHAT I WENT 
THROUGH AS A 
DIVORCED WOMAN 


tell me his ideals and desires. Often he was 
brutally frank and crudely practical; but 
each time I followed these surface unpleasant 
nesses deep into the roots of his nature I found 
that they led to some state or condition in the 
background of his life for which he was not 
responsible. He was the product—as we all 
are—of those who had gone before him, and an 
improved product; he was on the up-trend, 
doing the very best he knew; but this ‘‘best,” 
contrasted with the ideals of people of finer 
breeding and greater leisure, often appeared 
anything but good. He was a successful sales 
man and made a large income, but this very 
success was bought at the terrific price of a 
youth spent in work; he had never played nor 
dreamed; he had been from birth too close to 
the facts of life to face anything now but facts. 
The iron of life had entered his soul young, and 
it had made a strong, successful man of him; 
but the ugliness of iron often showed through. 

Always, however, when I[ went deep enough, 
I found a good heart and a right intent. He 
had been too busy helping his sisters through 
college to have much time for acquiring the 
social amenities, and I realized that in a wist 
ful sort of way he felt cut off from-them by 
their better manners and wider culture. It 
was a sore point with him. 

NE early spring evening he walked home 

from the office with me. He was in a bad 
mood; one of his sisters had shown mortifica 
tion over some blunder he had committed at 
a class reunion. 

I tried to make him see that it was only a 
trifle, and that a little attention to these ‘‘tri- 
fles’’ would in time remove such unhappy occa- 
sions from his life. I felt irritated with his 
sisters; it was so petty of them, knowing his 
strong, courageous, battling spirit, to allow him 
to be made unhappy in this manner. 

“Vou must marry,” I said, “‘a nice, sweet, 
womanly girl, and have a family of children 
to love you.” 

He winced. 

“Do you know that’s one thing I’d never be 
man enough to face? I was with my married 
sister once just before the doctor got there. 
Well, I just couldn’t put that suffering on a 
woman. No, sir-ee! Maybe my way ain’t 
Nature, but I just couldn't!” 

“But you don’t understand. A woman 
doesn’t mind,” I said, with what voice I could 
command, for a sudden illuminating flash had 
gone through my mind; ‘she wants children.” 

“That may be, but I just couldn’t, that’s 
all. Well, so long!” he ended, as we came to a 
corner and he was off for his train. 

I sat by my fire that evening. After eighteen 
years it had come to me that my husband’s 
act which had driven me from him had been 
inspired by a tender determination to save the 
woman he loved from suffering. I remembered 
now how he could never bear to see suffering 
of any kind; that he shivered at sight of an 
animal in distress; that he could never pass chil 
dren teasing a cat without stopping and rebuk 
ing them. He had done wrong, of course, a 
horrible wrong, but his motive had been a kind 
one. I now saw what my attitude toward him 
had been; it was always what he could do for 
me, give me, how he could supply my woman 
needs—never for a moment what I could do 
for him. I had never even tried to get back of 
his surface into his mind and soul, to see the 
springs of his action. I had never considered 
the difference in our training and ancestry, 
nor attempted to help him understand a 
woman, her ideals and beliefs. I had shut 
myself selfishly away from him, giving him no 
key to my nature, and when he made the mis 
take of applying world wisdom to an un 
worldly, altogether holy matter I had _ fled 
from him, leaving him to stumble alone into 
light—or into greater darkness. 

All night I sat before the ashes in the grate; 
all night I tasted the bitter ashes of a woman’s 
life burned out in the self-centered pursuit of 
happiness. At last I wept myself into weak- 
ness and into a great strength. 


S SOON as I could get permission from the 

“\. office I boarded a train for the South. I 
must see red. There was just one thing more 
I could not endure: to find him wrecked, his 
life spent for nothing. I must know; I must 
see for myself. 

When the train slowed down at the old home 
station it was the same shabby building, and it 
seemed to me the same darkies hung grinningly 
about. Fresh, clear voices rang out in joyous 
notes as young girls congregated with their 
elders to meet home-coming friends and rela- 
tives. It was school-closing season, and car- 
riages waited about, driven in from country 
homes for returning daughters. 

I dropped my veil and followed several pas- 
sengers to the platform. A pretty girl of four- 
teen or fifteen was just ahead of me. She gave 
a heart cry of sweet happiness as she espied 
some one, and Llooked. Every one was making 
way with a respectful tipping of hats and a 
“How ’r you, Cap’n?” for a strong, masterful 
appearing, middle-aged man who was hurrying 
forward. As hereached the train platform the 
girl sprang into his arms. It was Fred. 

Yes, 1 was able to stand there, clinging to 
the rail, and see Fred welcome home his little 
daughter and, with a protecting arm about 
her, carry her over to her mother in the family 
carriage. And I heard the eager greetings and 
saw the proud looks between the parents—she 
had grown so, they said. And then the coach- 
man took up the whip and the carriage 
started, and every one smiled on the child and 
tipped caps to “the Cap’n” and his lady. 

“Off here, Madam?” the trainman asked. 

“No,” I said, clinging tightly to the rail. 

He threw the step to the platform. I got 
back in the car and the slow old train moved on. 

“Where to?” asked the conductor when he 
came along. 

“'To—to the evening country—alone.” 

But I don’t think he heard. 
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AYBE there’s a chair in your home, 

that’s perfectly good—all it need 
a-lac Natural to bring out the beaut 
wood and give it new brilliancy. 


The picture frame that’s gone _,,J80-s-lac is made Ip twent 





The Countless Uses for Jap-a-lac 


Madam, 


s is Jap- 
y of the 


y-one colors—and 


s - Natural (Clear). There are—Oak, Dark 
dim Can be brought back to life. Oak, yim een Cherry, Malachite 

a Ox-blood Red, Empire Blue, Apple 
And it makes oil paintings look Green Enamel, Enamel Red, Enamel cen 








like new. 
Your floors 
can be reju- 
venated—by 
just a little Renews Every- 
workand you'll thing from Cellar to Garret 
enjoy it. Use Jap-a-lac 


Natural, or 
Jap-a-lac Oak, Cherry, or Mahogany. 


AL 


You can now get Jap-a-le 
enough for a small piec 


Other Jap-a-lac 
sizes (full U.S. Measure) are 
Y-Pt.15c; } 
1-Ot. 80c; 
$3.00. In Canada (full Imper 


There’s nothing like Jap-a-lac to re- 
beautify old metal beds. 






Figure Jap-a-lac into your house- 


hold economy this year. It will pay Measure): New 10c size; 14-Pt. 
you. Remember that in very many 18c; 14-Pt mee 1 oh pe 5 1-Ot. 
: . a aes 90; 14-Gi 1-Gal. $3.50. 
cases you discard valuable articles sim PaCS ae SPE oe 


ply because you are tired of their color 
Jap-a-lac will save all that—will de- 
light you with its new and rich effects. 


Let us send you the Ja 
a lac 
saving sugge stions. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


Branches: 








5-Pt. 25c; 1-Pt.45c; 
=<Gal. $1.55: 1-Gal: 


booklet of money- 


New York—Chicago 


(Dark), Enamel 
Green (Pale), En- 
amel Pink, En- 
amel Blue (Pale), 
srilliant Black, 
Dead Black, Gloss 
White, Flat White, 
Gold, Aluminum 
and Ground Color. 


ic in 10c cans— 
e of furniture. 


prices and 
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% and makes better finish than solid gold without 





SIMMONS 
=CHAIGS = 


This spring’s styles include plain gold beads 
Their simplicity makes them appropriate for any 
occasion. a 
Simmons designers are constantly in touch with j 
the big centers of fashion, Paris, Vienna, London, 
New York. 

The Simmons process saves the gold at the center 


AW 


AW 


You’ll be delighted at the 
learn this fascinating art. 
you will find all the latest ar 


A 


ful and beautiful articles. 
Worth a dollar, but costs only 2 
diminishing its wearing by mail. e 
one-fourth to one-fifth. Columbia 
‘or men and women—Chains, fobs, bracelets, chat- 
elaine pins and lockets. Look for ‘‘SIMMONS"' 
on each piece. 

Sold by jewelers throughout United States since 1873. 
If your jeweler hasn't Simmons write for Spring 
Style Book for 1912. We'll see that youare supplied. 


qualities. The cost is 


and soft, fluffy texture. Our ‘‘ 
silk— produces rich and beautiful 
in infants’ afghans and other 

articles. Took forthe Columbia 
mark on label around every ball 


R. F. SIMMONSCU., 185 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass 


CLA 


crocheted articles in the Columbia Book of Yarns. 
Clearly explains every stitch in makingall kinds of use- 
248 pages, 185 illustrations. 


are unequaled for brilliancy, 


Princess Wool’’—yarn wrapped with 


olumbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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ease with which you can 
Or, if you are an expert, 
nd best ideas in knit and 


WW 


5c, at your dealer's or 


Yarns 
elasticity 
Columbia 
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effects 
dainty 
trade- 
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HERE’S ri . CLOTHES LINE 
THAT PROTECTS THE CLOTHES 


Chafed clothes, stained clothes, loosened clothes-pins, 
kinky snarls, roughened hands are common occurrences 
to women who use ordinary twisted lines—but things 
unknown to users of 


Silver Lake “snn"* 


Made of solid-braided pure white cotton (the only right fibre). 
Holds the clothes and protects them. Nothing to stain, nothing to 
chafe and roughen. Rolls up easily, won’t break under heaviest 
wash, Outwears a dozen cheap lines. 

Use a Silver Lake Line and you will never h; ive anything else 
for your wash. At most dealers or direct from us. 50ft., 40c; 
75 ft., 60c; 100 ft., 80c. Silver Lake is the accepted st: indard in 
braided cord specifications of the U. S. Government. 


Sample Mailed Free on Request 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


** Silver Lake A’’ Solid-braided Sash-cord—only 


«Braided, 
Lasts Years 


cord with 20-year guarantee. 
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very Kabo Corset 


is designed on in- 


structions from Paris fash- 


ion makers, 


and is fashioned 


and fitted on a living model; 


the only way to be sure of 


perfect style and fit is to wear a 


KABO 


“THE LIVE MODEL CORSET” 


Get a 1912 Kabo Fashion Book 
and see the latest things; cor- 
sets, dresses, hats, etc. Ask your 
dealer or send to us for a copy. 
It’s free. 


Address Dept. A 


Kabo Corset Company 
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Tired, aching 
feet bring weari- 
ness of body and 
unstrung nerves. 
Lellel 


Women who are on 
their 


feet through 
the day ought to wear a 
shoe which relieves the 


delicate foot-nerves. 


De Gdison 


(USHUION, SHOE 


is very restful to sensitive feet. 
the sole is a soft, flexible cushion which, by 
allowing the shoe to conform to the shape of 
the foot, permits free blood circulation and 
protects the sensitive foot nerves. 
Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes 
are stylish. Made over 
fashionable lasts, with 
high or common sense 
heels, button or lace, 
all leathers 
Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by 
If your dealer should not 
have them 
Write us for Style Book 
and name of one who does 
UTZ & DUNN CO. 
124 Canal Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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rs 
each ‘se. 50 doz.: 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


AND 
CLASS PINS 
For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
ences SaeeOg inh Mere ve prices HS\ 
led free upon reque 4 tyle of ' 
h ed with any three le tters and figures 


of enamel. Sterling Silver. ae N 19 
Silver Plate, 10c each; $1.00 se : 
Dept. 646 ROCHESTER, | eh F 
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OVER THE ANDES 
TO CHILE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


all that is necessary. She demands only that 
man shall do his share. 

The broad-gauge railway ends at Mendoza, 
and the narrow-gauge trans-Andean line 
begins there. 

The visitor to Mendoza should not overlook 
the fact that the city which he sees is less than 
half a century old. The colonial town of 
earlier centuries was utterly wiped out by the 
great earthquake that occurred just fifty years 
ago. There were then fifteen thousand people 
in Mendoza. Fewer than two thousand sur- 
vived the disaster. When a new governor 
came ‘to replace the one who had perished 
and to direct the rebuilding of the fallen city 
he found that of every four families three had 
completely disappeared. He could find no 
heirs, no claimants for their property. 


er Mendoza we journeyed onward and 

upward into the Andean valleys on the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive—a seven-hour ride 
never to be forgotten, probably never to be 
rivaled by any railway ride that we may make 
inthe future. We had brought letters of intro- 
duction to the English superintendent of the 
Trans-Andino Railway. We explained our 
picture-making mission. 

“You shall have the 
he said. 

The “Presidential sofa” is an old leather- 
upholstered seat that fits neatly on to the 
narrow cowcatcher of the little mountain loco- 
motive; and the traveler who is so happy as 
to have it put on for his especial use may re- 
cline as comfortably as in his club, and watch 
the grandest scenery in South America go 
gliding by. For seven hours we sat on that 
moving ‘‘sofa,”’ in whose leathery embrace so 
many South American Presidents have been 
carried serenely up into the wild heart of the 
Cordillera. 

We made a halt of several days in the grim, 
glorious valley where the Bridge of the Inca 
spans with its natural arch the wild canyon of 
the turgid Rio Mendoza. Hot springs, said to 
possess great healing powers, gush from the 


‘Presidential sofa,’” 


natural abutments of this natural bridge. 
The railway company has built a cozy little 


hotel and a series of bath-houses, and is trying 
to transform the place into a ‘‘ Carlsbad of the 
Andes.” We have climbed by rail to an alti- 
tude of 9000 feet—the steepest part of the 
ascent being accomplished by means of a 
rack-and-pinion line. The scenery is magnifi- 
cently monotonous: bare, cruel mountains; 
bare, cruel valleys; everything on ascale so vast 
that nothing really impresses. The’ traveler 
yearns for the gentler grandeur of the Alps, 
the beautiful variety of Switzerland, or the 
charming wildness of the Austrian Tyrol. 


‘HE Andes are not lovable; 
hideous, hateful piles of sterile rock; gor 
in coloring, and yet unlovely to the eye. 
Only the more distant higher peaks are snow 
clad, but even they seem poorly clad—in white 
mantles that are sadly worn and frayed. We 
looked in vain for the unbroken, snowy sur 
faces that give, even in summer, so pure a 
beauty to the peaks of Switzerland. 

The supreme peak of the Andean Cordillera 
is called Aconcagua. Its altitude according to 


they are grim, 


geous 


the latest measurements obtainable is 23,616 
feet—the highest summit of the Western world, 


rivaled only by a few sister peaks of the Cor- 
dillera and by Mount McKinley in Alaska 
surpassed only by the Asiatic peaks of the 
Himalayas. 

Naturally we were eager at least to see this 
monarch mountain—Aconcagua, the king of 
the Cordillera. Accordingly we organized a 
little expedition, and under the guidance of the 
capable young Britisher who is in charge of 


the live stock of the camp at Puente del Inca, 
and his Chilean ‘‘Capitaz,’’ or chief man, we 
rode away up a lateral valley toward a well 


known point of view whence Aconcagua could 
be clearly seen. A snow-clad mountain looms 
at the end of that barren valley. 


‘That’s a rather fine peak,” I remarked. 

“Well, rather,’ replied the Englishman 
“That’s the one you have come to see; that’s 
Aconcagua.” 

We were astounded, for the mountain 


seemed no huger than the Jungfrau as viewed 
from Interlaken. In fact it greatly resem} - S 
the Jungfrau in form and outline, and its 

ting, from this point of view, is similar. We 
had expected to be overwhelmed at sight of 
some sharp, tremendous, towering shape 
ome magnified Matterhorn. What we beheld 
was like a section of a snowy range—a cul 
minating section of that range perhaps, but not 
a sharply defined peak. Yet we were looking 
at the highest crest in the Western hemisphere. 
Everything about us was on a scale so vast 
that even Aconcagua was dwarfed by the 
tremendous setting. 


that to the 
altitude of 
a huge bronze statue 


MORE impressive excursion is 
i Uspallata Pass, where, at an 
13,000 feet above the sea, 
of the Christ stands guard on the high boun 
dary line that marks the western limits of the 
wide Argentine Republic and the eastern limit 
of the narrower Republic of Chile, which lie 
betw the Andea and the Pacific 
Ocean. 
At one time the 


een n crests 
frontier was in dispute 
The two Republics were on the verge of war, 
but hostilities were averted by arbitration 
The noble figure of the ‘Christ of the Andes” 
was set there amid the fearful solitude of this 
high wilderness to commemorate that peaceful 
triumph in which both Nations were victors 
On the bronze plaque set in the pedestal of 
the Christ Monument we see the two Repub 
lics pers sonified as Goddesses of Liberty, stand 
ing in the fond embrace of friendship, each 
pointing proudly toward the land she repre 
sents, as if to say: ‘There lies your Sister 
Land of Chile,”’ or ‘‘ Yonder stretch the bound 
less acres of Chile’s sister, Argentin: 

Above the figures are the Latin sen which 
mean: ‘‘He is our peace who hath made both 
one.” 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 
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She Ostermoor Swale 


: 


OUUALHOUNHO NANO 


A 
SELES = : 


fro 


[ Sas 


‘Tl the hours you spend in sleep smooth 
the wrinkles out of your careworn brow, 
and straighten the kinks in your over- 

wrought nerves. Say farewell to that “‘tired 
feeling.’ Get up in the morning and meet 
the day’s duties with the smile that bespeaks 
cheerfulness and strength. ‘The Ostermoor 
smile always follows a night’s restful sleep on an 


stermoor 1 5 


Mattress 
*‘Built— Not Stuffed’’ 


Ostermoor mattresses 


HITULNUNTUVOTOOOOTORVOOVNOOOOUUUOUOGUOUOUOUOAASOUONOOORUSUGNONAGOOUO000 0400S AURORE 





have been making the 
world comfortable for 
years. If you would like 


to know the reason for 
the unique comfort-serv- 
ice they give, 

Write for Our 144 Page 
Illustrated Book, FREE 


It is filled with mattress 





The 
an Ostermoor 
4000 
interwoven by 
built into a mattress of permanent resili- 


reason for the lasting comfort of 
mattress is found in the 
layers of downy cotton which are 
a patented process and 


No other 


OULSOUANOUEATOLEAOEEGOEDUGEEUUESUOTH SEO 


ency. mattress can be made 


facts that you should by the Ostermoor method—no = 

: re mattress can give Ostermoor comfort. 

know, It shows just The Ostermoor mattress is moisture- 

why the Ostermoor has proof, vermin-proof, dust-proof, and 
> mat- proof. 

constant] grown in pop- Don’t be deceived into buying a ‘‘just- 


ularity. It gives the ex- 
perience of hundreds of 
users who have had Oster- 
moor Mattresses in service 
for from five to fifty years. 
A postal will bring the 
book. Write today. 


Look for the name Ostermoor 
genuine mattress. If desired, 
we will ship mattress by express prepaid 
same day your check or money order is 
received. We pack in leatherette paper 
and burlap, so that it reaches you clean, 
perfectly dry in any weather, and shapely. 
Satisfaction guaranteed—money back if 
not satisfied after thirty days’ trial. 

Write a postal for the book now. 


” 
as-good., 
on every 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white ticking fc 
4' 6" wide,45 lbs.$15. % 


In 2 parts, 5¢ 


Ostermoor & 117 Elizabeth St., New York 





Company 
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extra 










4, 


Dust-proof, satin-finish 
ticking, 
$1.50 more. 


Mercerized French Art 
Twills, 


$3.00 more 
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HE had been married just 
six weeks and hey first 
dinner party me place 
that night. Everythin as set- 
tled but the dessert—dnd how it 
worried her! Chaelie was partic- 
ular—the guests were from that 
dreaded group—‘‘his people.’’ 
But she remembered one little 
wise bit of advice from her mo- 
ther—who was famous for her 
desserts—‘‘Always use Burnett's 
Vanilla for your cakes, puddings 
and custards.”’ 


When dessert time came—and 
dessert time is always the “critical” 
moment of a dinner— maybe it 
wasn’t worth everything to hear 
his mother say, ‘‘Charlie, I really 
believe you’ve won a prize cook!”’ 








Burnett's 
VANILLA 


has won its fame on gua/ity —care- 
ful cooks have had 65 years in 
which to be sure! Made from the 
choicest Mexican beans, the world’s 
finest vanilla. ‘That is why it is so 
delicate, so delicious, so different. 
A little more by the bottle but how 
much more in the resu/ts! 
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Send for free book of 115 Py Two OUNCES NET 
dainty desserts. Please men- 
lion your grocer’s name. 








Tame 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. |; 
Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. a 
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Peckham’s Beautiful 
Ostrich Feathers 


Now Sold By Mail Direct From 


Manufacturer To Consumer 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
FAPECKHAM PLUME 





A Plume For Any Hat—Any Season 

No illustrations or descriptions do justice to Peck- 
ham’s magnificent Willow or French Plumes. We 
make our plumes only of the highest grade, carefully 
selected ostrich stock from male birds, such feathers 
having hardest and glossiest fibres. All of our willow 
plumes are hand knotted and guaranteed not to come 
apart—such a plume will last years, will hold its shape, 
always in the height of fashion, appropriate for any 
season’s hat. : 


In The Manufacturing 

—we spare no expense or tro ‘ We import our ostricl 
feathers in immense quantitic ry t equipped 
every modern facilitv for working k t e fin 
Willow or French Curl Plumes. W , ; 
most skilled and expert feather work \ i 
plume from Peckham’s you pay only the factur 
ing cost with our small added profit. 


Our Handsome Plume Bulletin 
Illustrates and describes this season's most | 
Ostrich Plumes. Before you buy an Ostrich Plun 





kind—either Willow or French Curl—be sure to write { 
We guarantee every Peckham Plume, and cheertully ref 
money if not satisfactory. Write for Peckham's Pluine B 
letin today —it will save you money on any plume purchase 
you make. 
NOT « We also make beautiful Willow 
« Plumes from your Old Feathers. 


PECKHAWM’S 
12 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 




















OVER THE ANDES 
TO CHILE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Over this Uspallata Pass runs the old coach 
road, once the only short cut between the 
two Republics. Now the trans-Andean tunnel 
pierces the range and trains glide through 
the mountains three thousand feet below 
the point marked by the ‘‘Christo” and His 
uplifted cross. 

The descent by railway from the tunnel 
through the Chilean valleys is a journey of 
terrible fascination. The scenery is far more 
terrible and savage than on the Argentine 
slope. Awful abysses succeeded one another 
as our locomotive slowly and cautiously low- 
ered the little train along the fearful grades 
grades so steep that we shuddered at the 
possibilities should the brakes or the rack 
and-pinion mechanism fail. We dropped some 
seven thousand feet in about thirty miles! It 
was like going down through seven infernos, 
each deeper and more fearsome than the last. 
But finally we were again in habitable alti 
tudes. Trees reappeared. The wilderness of 
rock was left behind, and we were soon in the 
well-shaded streets of the mountain town of 
Los Andes. Here the trans-Andean Railway 
meets the broad-gauge Chilean line. 


N DAY coaches that were built in the United 

States we roll on westward across Chile to 
the great seaport of Valparaiso, the San Fran 
cisco of South America — now slowly recovering 
from the catastrophe that overwhelmed her 
only four months after the destruction of the 
Californian city. 

Valparaiso was not utterly destroyed. One 
end of the long, narrow, crescent city was 
merely jarred by the earthquake, not shaken 
down. The other end was reduced to a mass 
of wreckage from which a new and finer city is 
now arising. Valparaiso is still in the throes of 
reconstruction, her progress being less rapid 
than that of San Francisco because her losses 
not being “fire losses”? brought no flood of 
insurance money for the rebuilding of her 
shattered houses 

It was in Valparaiso that we enjoyed for the 
first time the novel sensation of placing our 
street-car fares in the outstretched hand that 
was not a masculine hand, but the soft feminine 
hand that is supposed to ‘rock the cradle and 
thus rule the world, for they employ women as 
conductors on the trolley-cars in Chilean cities. 
These women conductors are not so old as to 
be unattractive and not so attractive as to 
encourage men passengers to make unnecessary 
trips just for the pleasure of paying the far 
They wear patent-leather hats with broadish 
brims, and natty little uniform aprons over 
simple black dress« 


SANTIAGO, the capital of Chile, although 
+7 its name isnot so widely known as that 
of the seaport Valparaiso, is not only the more 
important city politically, but also in point of 
population. It is the largest city on the Pacific 
lope of South America, with a population of 
about three hundred and fifty thousand. 

Naturally Santiago is comparable to neither 
Rio de Janeiro nor Buenos Aires; it has 
neither the fantastic beauty of the one nor 
the feverish activity and Parislike clegance 
of the other. 

The women still wear the curious Chilean 
headdress called the ‘‘manto.” [t is of silk, or 
possibly of some cheaper material, but alway 
black, always drawn tightly over the head, 
pinned closely at the back of the neck and 
draped over the shoulders. So general is it 
use by all classes that it may almost be 
regarded as the uniform of Santiago femininity 
It is always worn to mass; usually worn until 
the hour of the fashionable afternoon parade, 
when the women of the richer classes appear in 
Paris hats and frocks and literally parade 
around the plaza or along the narrow side 
walks past the lighted shops, stared at by the 
male portion of the population—which has 
taken its stand, one rank, shoulder to shoulder 
along the curb, another rank, shoulder to 
shoulder with backs to the show windows, 
forming two unbroken rows of staring men, 
between which pass and repass the pretty 
paraders, apparently unconscious of the fact 
that they are running a gauntlet of intent gazes 
that would abash even the bravest women of 
another race. It is the accepted custom. To 
stare is not rude. To appear conscious of the 
staring would be bad form. 


“Poe city of Santiago is in many ways 
delightful; its situation at the base of the 
Cordillera is superb. From the wonderful 
park of the Santa Lucia—a park set on a hill 
rising from the midst of the otherwise level 
site of the city 
of the grandest mountain panoramas in the 
world. He sees a hundred miles of Andes, 
peak after peak, ranging from fifteen to twenty 
three thousand feet in height. At sunset the 
snowy crest of the Cordillera flames like a 
wall of fire raised to divide the rival Repub- 
lics which now rule the destinies of the south 
half of South America. On the Atlantic, 
\rgentina dominates by sheer force of pro- 


the spectator may sweep one 


luctivity and ever-increasing wealth. On the 
ic, Chile aspires to rule by virtue of the 
itiring courage of her sons, who have never 
know iefe nd who are now determined 
to win for t] ilitant nation all the glorious 


| tories of a ; rressive civilization. 
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BYou can “fasfe the ¥ 
ssuperior quality of N 
kecident Flour in every 
foaf of bread—every — 
Bbiscuit—cake or 
iece of pastry. 





it’s there. We guarantee 
’ you will find it. 






Vill you try 
a sack at our 











































c is not in favor of 
Iccident your money will be 
pfunded. 

Costs More—Worth It 


fade better—-it must be sold 


ision 









more than ordinary brands 





t the slight difference in cost 
lost sight of in the extra gual- 
and guantity of your baking. 








end for our booklet, ‘Better Baking’ 
pe North ast West—South. 


ell-Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 




















‘Health Insurance 


should start in the home 
by using the Leonard 
Cleanable one-piece 
Porcelain-lined Refrig- 
erator. 

Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Don’t confuse 
this with white enamel. 

Try your hat pin or 
knife on the lining. If 
you can scratch it don’t 
buy it. Youcan’t afford 
to risk ptomaine poison- 
ing. Ours is real porce- 
lain, easily cleaned. Look for the Trademark 


LEONARD CLEANABLE 


REFRIGERATOR 


Ten wall construction cuts down ice bills. Look for 
the Leonard Window in your town. If your dealer 
can’t supply you I'll ship freight prepaid as far as 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

Money back if not satisfied. Style shown above, 
size 341% x 21x 45%, is made in three different casings, 
viz.: No. 4, polished oak, $35.00; No. 307, satin wal 
nut, $31.50; No. 4405, ash, $28.35. Fifty other styles 
and prices from $18.00 to $150.00, shown in cata 
logue, all one-piece porcelain 
lined. Write for it. Also my 
book on the selection and 
care of refrigerators and a 
sample of the Leonard porce- 
lain lining and insulation, all 
free. Write me personally. 


Poultry 


No condiment can equal Lea & 
Sauce for 


It is tasty, appetizing, and 


Perrins’ delicacy ot 


flavor. 


a digestive. 


EA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It isa perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing Dish Cooking 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS 


C. H. LEONARD, Pres. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
127 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


(COME-PACKT’ At Our Risk? 


Use it in your home for a year—give 
it the test of service— your money 
back any time you say. THAT’S the 
proof! Only Come-Packt values 
make this possible. 


Made from choicest of hardwoods— Quarter 
Sawn White Oak, splendidly fashioned, honestly 
built and handsomely finished Exclusive de 
signs that are simple, dignified, forever pleasing. 
Choice of eight finishes. 


AND You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories the com- 
pletely finished sections which can be a 
sembled in a few minutes. Our big ‘‘ Money- 
Back Catalog’”’ has six money saving depart- 
ments. A postcard brings it postpaid. 


Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 316 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. |/.""” 
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When March 
Winds Blow 


—and all the year ’round,— wear Burson 
stockings. You will never be embar- 
rassed by a crooked line of stitching, 
which is apt to fray, or rip ortear. The 
smooth foot and back knit to the figure 
without seams are the chief advantages in 


Burson 


Fashioned Hose 


‘They have the perfect shape that 
clings as if part of the wearer ; in place 
without extra strain of the binding hose- 
supporter. “They are made by the only 
machines in the world that ft as they 
knit; the shape —not ironed in 
to come out in the tub— not 
sewed in—but made in— the 
htting the same as 
the knitting. 





Burson Hose—un- 
equaled for style, shape 
and wear — can be 
bought for 75¢ and 50c 
for mercerized, 35c for 
lisle, 25e¢ and 19c¢ for 
cotton 


If your dealer is not 


suppli ed, write us. 


Burson Knitting Ciiaiiecs 
Rockford, Illinois 








Flooring & Wainscoting 


ONGOLEUM is a_ tough, 

4 substantial fabric, similar to 
linoleum, with a beautiful polished 
oak surface. It comes in rolls a 
yard wide and you can buy any 
quantity required. 
Congoleum is especially recom- 
me nded for use as a border around 
rugs in dining and living rooms. 


[t comes in three patterns — Light Oak, 
Golden Oak and in a yery attractive 
Parquet de ion, ; 

Cor goleum is the result of a new discoy- 
ens Ge 


e€rei the genuine oak is used like a 











printe Nate, and asit lies on the floor no 
one an tell it from real hardwood floorit o, 
W € also imake a Slate Grav Congoleum 
‘ ooks like rubber. It is e peciaily 
t tor hard traffic, such as in passaye- 
ways, kitchens, office 5, ete. 
oan heet showing photographic repro- 
uct mailed free on request. 
UNITED ROOFING AND 
M ANUFACTURING CO. 
: a Chicago Kansas ( San Fra 0 
a 





EE OIL 


)-In-One for your sewing a ine ; 
vont gum, collect dust, turn rancid : Jasts 


id. Write 3 im One Oil Co., 41 come ¥. 














THE TWENT Y- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“Do, by all means. Mere words could never 
express my admiration for Mrs. Stephen.”’ 

‘She is pretty nice,’’ agreed Ted. ‘I like 
her myself. But she isn’t init with Rob. Why, 
Rosy’s afraid of lots of things, regularly afraid, 
you Resins so Steve has to laugh her out of 
them. But Rob—she isn’t afraid of a thing 
in the world.” 

“Except one.” 

“One? What’sthat? I'll bet she isn’t really 
afraid of it—just shamming. She does that 
sometimes. What is it? Tell me, and [’ll tell 
you if she’s shamming.”’ 

“I'd give a good deal to know, but I’m afraid 
I can’t tell you what it is.” 

“Why not? If she isn’t really afraid of it 
she won't mind my knowing. And if she was 
maybe I could laugh her out of it, the way 
Steve does Rosy.’ 

“IT don’t believe you're competent to treat 
the case, Ted. It’s not a thing to be laughed 
out of, you see. The thing for you to remem- 
ber is which bunch of trilliums you are to give 
Mrs. Stephen Gray from me.’ 

“This one.” Ted waved his left arm. 

“Nota bit of it. The left one is yours.’ 

“No, because mine was a little the biggest, 
and you see this right one is.”’ 

“Youare mistaken,” Kendrick assured him 
positively. ‘‘You give Mrs. Stephe n the right 
one, and I'll take the consequences. 

“ Did yours have a red one in?”’ 

“Has that right one?” 

“No, the left one has. I remember seeing 
you pick it.”’ 

“But afterward I threw it out. You picked 
one and left itin. The right is mine.” 

“You've got me all mixed up,’ vowed Ted, 
at which his companion laughed, delight in his 
eye. The left-hand bunch was unquestionably 
his own, but if he could convince Ted of the 
contrary he would at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the flowers he had plucked had 
reached his lady, though they would have no 
significance to he sr, When the lad jumped out 
of the car at his own rear gate he had agreed 
that the bunch with the one deep red trillium 
was to go to Roberta. 


ZO Ted turned to wave both white clusters 
at his friend as the car we nt on, then he pro- 
ceeded straight to his sister’s room. Finding 
her absent he laid the great white-and-green 
mass ina heap upon her bed and went his way 
to Mrs. Stephen’s room. Here he found both 
Rob and Rosamond playing with Gordon and 
Dorothy, whom their nurse had just brought 
in from an airing. 

Here’ s some trilliums for you, Rosy,” said 
he. “Mr. Kendrick sent ’em to you. If left 
yours on your bed, Rob. I picked yours; at 
least [think I did. He was awfully particular 
that his went to Rosy, but we got sort of 
mixed up about which picked which so [ can’t 


be sur¢ I don’t see any use of making such 
i fuss about a lot of trilliums anyhow.” 

Roberta and Rosamond looked at each 
other I think you are mixed, Ted,” said 
Rosamond It was Rob Mr. Kendrick meant 
to send his to 

Ted shook his head positively. ‘No, it 
wasn’t He said something about you [ said 
I was going to tell Steve, only I don’t know 
is I can remember it. Something about his 
admiring you a whole Jot.”’ 


Delightful! And he didn’t ay anything 
about Rob?’ 


‘Not much. Said she was afraid of some 
thing. If said she wasn't afr tid of anything, 
and he said she wa of one thing. IT tried to 


make him say what it was because I knew 
he was off about that, but he wouldn’t tell.” 
Kvidentls you and Mr Kendrick talked 


HI good deal of nonsense,’ Wi Roberta 
Comment ol her way from the room 

She found the ma ol green and white Upon 
her bed and tood contemplati ig it lor a mo 
ment. The one deep red trillium glowed richly 
against it nowy brethren and she picked it 
out and examined it thoughtfully, as if) she 
expected it to tell her whereof Richard Ken 
drick thought she wasafraid. But as it vouch 
afed no information she gathered up the whol 


mass and disposed it ina big cry stal bowl which 
he set upon a small table by an open window. 

“If I thought that really was the bunch he 
pir | ed said she to her elf, I should con ider 
he had broken hi promise and I should feel 
obliged to throw it away Pe rhaps I'd better 
do it anyhow, Yet—it seems a pity to throw 
away such a beautiful bowlful of white ae 
green and—very likely they were of ’ red’s pict 
ing, after all But I don't like that one red one 
against all the white. 


ZOOL’ She laid fingers upon it to draw it out. 


But she did not draw it out. “‘ I wonder if that 
represents the one thing I’m afraid of,’’ she 
considered whimsically. “What does his 
majesty mean—himself? Or—myself? Or 

of —of Yes, [ suppose that’s it! Am I 


afraid of it? 

She stood staring down at the one deep red 
flower, the biggest, finest bloom of them all 
It rei illy did not belong there with the other 
in their cool, chaste whiteness. Quite sud 
denly she drew it out She n ide the motion of 
throwing it out the window, but it seemed to 
cling to her finger 

Poor little flower iid she soft] 
hould you have to yo Pe rhap you fre or! 
becaus you re not white like the rest B 
you Can t help it you were made that way 

If Richard ke ndricl could have seen her 
tanding there, staring down at the flower he 

| picked, he would have found it harder tha 

er to go on hi appointed course For thi 
is What She was thinking 
I ought [ ought—to like best the white 
flowers of intellect—and ability and trai! 
ing and every sort of fitnes J try and try to 
like them best But. oh they ire o white 
compared with this red red one | like the 
— on thev ar pure and cool and beauti 
1 sul the red one is Warm, warm! Oh, 
sen ifraid iw [I am afraid | would rather 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Don’t Miss New York 
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oh 19 wih dd Le Y NEW YORK. 


THE Home OF 
NEW YORK'S 
LEADING FASHION CATALOGUE 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 







Spring Fashions 
in New York’s Leading Fashion Cata- 
logue for Spring and Summer 1912 


Styles were never more beautiful— 
nor have they ever been more care- 
fully selected, pictured and described 
than you will find to be the case in 
New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer 1912 


This is the largest, handsomest, 
and most complete and helpful cata- 
logue forthe American woman who 
wants to clothe herself or any mem- 
ber of her family in the latest and 
best fashion at moderate expense. 


The Best Values Ever Offered 


I92 











in New York or Anywhere 








Be sure to write 
TODAY 
for your 
FREE copy 
of this 
wonder- 


ful book 


Girl's Combin 


grade Anderson’s Gin 


These are set on with a | 


with reasonable care whe 
a deep hem and couldn't 
made it yourself Sizes 
years. Order now befo 
the prettie st dress @ver 
tional bargain for this sp 
Express Prepaid —of . 





Express Prepaid 





MONEY 








Dress $1.0 Waist $1.98 
1 25 0 4 
pao L 296 L322 
L337 Skirt $2.50 
L. 341 


L 337—Girl’s Dress made of one of the best 


that washes and wears—showing a very pretts the best $2.50 skirt you can buy anywhere in 
new fancy plaid design The cute little kimono the country. It is made of an excellent grade 
blouse ji tastefully made with a simulated of firm, strong-wearing, all-wool Chiffon Panama 
Gretchen collar and cuffs of fine white pique Cloth; six-gored with a straight tailor-stitched 


and a dainty insertion of fine white eyelet em- | front It hooks invisibly at the left side, where 
broidery trims in Ru in effect down the right it is stylishly trimmed with four selt-color satin 
side. The skirt is one of those full kilt-plaited buttons. Similarly arranged buttons also finish 
stvles that always look so well on small girls at the right side and there is a neat well fitting 
The dress buttons invisibly from neck to hem at attached tailored belt of self material. Navy 
the back. Wecan supply it in a pretty light blue blue, black or a lovely shade of brown. Sizes 
brown and white plaid, or in a dainty pink from 22 to 30 inches waist; 37 to 43 inches front 
black and white plaid—all guaranteed non foting length Deep basted hem so that length can be 





ee ees, ———_—_————— | convenient, one-piece style, with pretty contrast - 
L. 296—Wecall this Allover Sialicideey Cam. ing sailor collar ‘and ‘well-fitting, seven-gored 
bination at $1.00 our “great special.’ Made skirt having straight panel stitched down back 
entirely of handsome embroidery in rich allover Buttons down front. Comes in neat black and 
eyelet pattern. The French yoke gives smooth white check showing blue or black stripes, with 
fit over the hips. Back of corset Cover is made of cadet blue « ollar and cuffs; also in black and 
embroidery just like the front. The armhole white check with pink stripes, with pink collar 
are frilled with art lace, Ribbon run through and cuffs. Sizes 34 to 44 ‘al measure, With a 
top and through beading at the waist gives a 40-inch skirt length. Special price, - $1 .00 
pretty finish, No matter what you buy don’t Express Prepaid .. . . 
fail to get one of these handsome garments at 
$1.00 while they last. All sizes from 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Either corset Cover and L 3110—A dainty white lingerie dress for the 
petticoat or corset cover and drawer $1 00 | little one at only $1.25. Not much gain in home 
Postage Prepaid é | sewing when you can buy a nice dress ready made 
~ aris 7 si for that, is there? The dress is a very becomi: 
Re 322 esa Waist entirel: mace ot French st} made of a nice fine grade of she 
Allover Eyelet Embroidery front and back | pers a ‘thea aioe Sees eimai tals 
wit! oke of beautifully fine Val and Clun iis se serene etn peels tata 
we nsertions Note rhe cl little bas ‘ | meeyv 5 {lita is itrmecs on 1eey = ( 
fri | val lace-edged lawn, the \ “ae | ) 1 skirt with fin lust 
vart waist style Phis may b i I | iint Va i insertion This 
vithout spoiling waist ippearan in t! rounded neck. Dress but t 
y if you do hot care for it M t iz pl Lote hese at back 
iwn frills daintily dg elbo ‘Ve i | oe ary . 
m down the front. White only, All sizes | Wit? wo xi ie crc sia de oe 
m 32 to 44 inch bust measure This is aj ‘ ith Gleep rem. | White ? yeal 
tular $3.98 val Spe il pr $1.98 | \ value you could on $1 25 
ine | Crawford's Special Prepaid P4- 


WE gr fo | YOU PAY 
GUARANTEE Si Cajon , 0): NOTHING EXTRA 
For Post or Express 
“REFUND YOUR UMASOMD hi LE We * sonar eae aes 
















No matter how much or how 
little you can afford to expend, 
New York’s Leading Fashion 
Catalogue offers the greatest 
assortment of everything to wear 
for Women, Misses, Boys, Girls 
and Infants, and of better quality 

at lower prices than can 
be found in other cat- 
alogues. 















ation 









Home Dress $1.00 L515 Child's Dress $1.25 L3110 


gham—you know how L341—A Skirt we back with our guarantee as 


wight contrasting piping panel down the back, same as you see down the 


nlaundering, Dress has easily adjusted. A wonderful oppor- ’ Sa. 50 
be finished nicer if you tunity. Express Prepaid . 

for girls from 6 to 14 

re you forget it. It’s 


made and an excep L515—Neat, inexpensive Home Dress, nicels 
ecial price $1 25 finished and made of sple *ndid wearing, figured 


Percale that will not me soil easily. Cut ina 
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THE TWENTY. 
Williams -ase’sttc | Buy BENN’'S MOHAIRS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 


| Pp have the one red flower than all the white ones! ° ° 
rel Ic owGd & r Reason, judgment, will—they are all nothing Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


. Pi Poca — 
¢ he BN ‘ A: — 
r 


—2ad/ 





beside a -— ati ave =, 1 y 
Suddenly she crushed the deep red trillium The women of this generation have never experienced the charm 
against her lips. of wearing these lovely and brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 


XIV specially suitable for the 
“T Y GEORGE, Carson, what do you think’s 


s* 
happened i se S g d S 
Kendrick Rect oomne tabe-the store’s little office prin an ummer 


like a thunderbolt. We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the Amer- 
The manager looked up. “ ag ? ican Public. ‘* The radiant hues of early dawn’? and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
“Benson’s down with typhoid ‘ame back 


oki > 2 Jy are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 
with it from the trip to Chicago. w hat do you 99 
think of that?” “MOHAIR RADIANTS 

“T thought he was looking a little seedy A - é 
before he went. Well, well, that’s too bad. are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
Right in the May trade too. Is he pretty sick?” fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 


‘So the doctor says. He’s been keeping up 
on that trip when he ought to have been in bed. 9 

He's in bed now all right. [I took him in with 

a nurse to the City Hospital on the 10:40 

America 


Limited; stretcher in the baggage car.” 


“Don’t see where he got typhoid around 


g i 
here at this time of year,” mused Carson. England 


' P Nobody sees, but that doesn’t matter. He‘ 1860 
As pure and white as the driven | hasit and it’s up to us to pull him through 


and to get along without him.” 





’ GREYSTONE MILLS. \\ 





snow, as soft and fluffy as eider- They sat down to talk it over. While. they Spring and Summer Assortment 
° tn were atl 1¢ telephone came into the discus 
dl OW n > ] m pa Ipably fi n C a nN d sion Ww ith a gehen of Ke nil k toa long H pga oy MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium acy 21 a 9 Ot oe we, $1.00 yd. 
ae = . — ; distance connection, To his amazement, when H 106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings. . . . . . . 1.00 yd. 
velvety smooth. Endorsed by communication was established between him H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings. ‘ 1.15 yd. 
physicians and nurses. self and his distant interlocutor, clear and vi > sn Gans Gadd Ea a he Me ma yore T colorings . = in 
- brant came to him over the wire a voice he had ome -_ Tleavy weight, 1V colonngs . . . . | . pect ee 
Will iams’ Tale Powder is made in four odors — Violet dreamed of but had not heard for four months. H 123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black and Blue 1.25 yd. 
Carnation, Rose (flesh tint) and Karsi, a rich orienta “Mr. Kendrick?” H 124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight 1.25 yd. 
— The hinged cover is instantly opened o1 “Yes, Is it—it isn’t ” H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, light weight . . 1.25 yd. 
closed, ° ° “This is Miss Gray. Mr. Kendrick, your H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 colorings 1.25 yd. 
A Dainty Vanity Box grandfather wants you very much at our home. - oi pete eye high a Bee, heh — weight, 17 colorings e a 
We have had especially manufac tured for us a beau- He has had an accident.” 9— - In Black an ue, light weight . Te ee -25 yd. 
tiful little silver-plated Vanity Box with imported “An accident! What sort of an accident? H 135—“‘MOHAIR RADIANTS,”’ reproducing “the radiant hues of cay dawn’: — 
powdei puff ae come e pi ating mirror, for carrying Is he much hurt?” the latest novelty; medi weight, in 15 colorings . . 1.38 yd. 
in the chatelaine bag or when traveling. pa P : 
We can’t tell yet. He fell down the porch “ W ad 
How to Get the Vanity Box steps; he had been calling on Uncle Calvin. ee HITE HOUSE QUALITIES 
—s. ae Paes tale tind the He—is quite helpless, but the doctor thinks H 161—“‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. Light weight. . $1.60 yd. 
Buy a ae ag wigan acuaia ie of ¢ sage Mg pee there are no bones broken. He wouldn’t allow H 162—‘‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. Light weight, 12 colorings . 1.60 yd. 
waa nS ca oa lose 20 cents (10U.S. him to be moved, so we have him here with a H 163—“‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. Light weight, || colorings . 1.60 yd. 
2 cent stamps). The nurse. He is very anxious to see you.” H 164—‘* WHITE HOUSE’’SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Med. w ght, |5colorings 1.60 yd. 
eerie fide | bis, ' pho pagent de cee = All 54 Inches (14% yds) Wide. The Most Economical Width to Use 
ie ge ope ake ta train at this hour. Thank you for calling me, EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 
cle that should last for eon tao BV yi to Grand Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes 
sisted pie Sige Red uy will Te aia Aga tag ce eee as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
teas Tica taney af wie. Goodby.” coats, bathing suits, etc. All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
instances persons have : ; shades, up to cream or white. /:very number is pure, bright Mohair —no imitation. 
a rl gels fl GOzr Kendrick turned back to Carson with “White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be surpassed, 
pete iisihe’ eles Gnieds an anxious face. no matter what price you pay. 





for it as it cost. Phe arr tr Aton a Ie * cc a oe Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
Address The J. B. Williams Company K, eae *" M ee oes lappened to old Mr. from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 
Acne ri r. Richard? 














Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. via i‘ poe WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 
Manufacturers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps \ fall—can’t move—wants me right away ; 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, etc. Hos "Tihous hog 4 : La iin ae Scheelison | Write for free samples. Important! Say which of the above num- 
thing that could happen to us, but thisis worse. | bers you wish to see; also what co/rs interest you most. Our full col- 
= I'll have to leave everything to you to settle } : . ; . ; . , . -@ » 
while I run down to the old gentleman. A fall lection is too extensive to send except by special request 
BE Carson—is n't that likely to be pretty seriou | 
at his age? | JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 
* Depe nds on what caused it, J should say,” . “yp” > 
Carson answered cautiously. “If it was any Greystone Mail Order Dept. “L Rhode Island 
psi ban 4 wer’ vs — iden. 4 ee PLEASE NOTE: Spring Samples and Goods ready about Feb. 24th. Mail requests at once. 
nee i—it can ve that! .endrick voice 





STYLE 
PORTYOLIO 





showed his alarm at the thought. ‘ Grand 
father’s beensuchan active oldchap; no super 
























HOM DECOKATION fluous fat, not at all a high liver, takes his cold 
TES plunge just as he always has; it can’t be that! 
i | But Vm off to see. Good-by, Carson. VI The Secret 
| Hate ‘phone you when I know the situation. Mean- 
while—wish Grandfather safely out of it of always having 
a “Of course I will; I think a great deal of Mr. beautiful SILVER- 
fea Sevrmre Miasuat Co Kendrick. Good-by—and don’t worry about WARE is in the use 
- things here.” Carson wrung his employer’s | of the proper mate- 66 99 
hand, then went out with him to the curb, | rial for Cleaning and One Dye for All Goods 
where the car stood, and saw him off. “He ] Polishing. 


There are many 
polishes but none 


| ELECTR 


Try the new—the Dy-O-La way of dyeing 
you can put silk, wool, cotton and mixed 
goods into the same dye-bath of Dy-O-La 
the “‘one dye for all goods and each will 
be dyed be autifully 


There is a complete plan for really cares,” he was thinking ‘* Nobody 


d : : could fake that anxiety. He doesn’t want the 

m in Yr old man to die—and he’s his heir-—to millions. 
ecorating every Foo : yom Well, I like him better than ever for it. I be 
home, In our free Style Port- lieve if 1 got typhoid he’d take me to the hos 




















































. ‘ pital or do any other thing that came into his Sixteen colors, from which any 
folio of Home Decoration. head. Well, now it’s for me to find a competent 3S] Silver Polish shade may be obtained, 10c a 
salesman for this May sale that’s on with such lL CG @] package at all dealers. 
4a . ‘ce nin < < . "Cs a rush. It’s going t be har anage Send the nz f dealer and a 2 
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worked out in every detal , so that your 7 reow ¢ Mis secret:—Greater and more lasting bril age of Dy-O-La Dyes in any of our sixteen 
: oa : tancy is quickly obtained, without scratching or colors, with a book of directions. 
outa painter can give you just the results TOD The long gray car had never m: ide faster wearing, and mam ie least labor. , hat’s Api sec ad | ; i 
° ; bh : time to the city, and it was in the early dusk eas path MAAR a a , 
~ , > ¢ Tad ~e merits proven by over 40 years’ cces —_ nendou advance has been made 
shown by following the specihc ations. that it came to a stands till before the porch of Free from acids and chemicals, an « eco- tYfacture of ayerstuys, so that tones 
[There are also some attractive color the Gray home. Doors and windows were nomical as it is effective. Send address for SOF ere anes Big Apes 
' : tmti : } g FREE SAMPLE A SM ite ioe d 
suoves S - exterior pal vr. -y, wide open, lights gleamed every where, but the ape) A : tures of then ‘. H. Sacthy ME 
Suggestions for exterio! pa nting de nd house was very quie t. The car had stolen up Or, 15« en box, 4 a 
° , . . ISU-Ppaliad. 
for the portfolio today. It will ac- as silently as a car of fine workmanship may in The Electro Silicon Co, 0 Cliff St.,N.Y 
quaint you withthe modern method these days of motor perfection, but it had been Sold by Grocers and Druggists THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 


of treating floors, walls, woodwork 
and ceilings—a method that is at 
once artistic, durable and sanitary. 
It will also tell you why you can be 


heard, and Mrs. Robert Gray came out to meet 
Kendrick before he could ring. 

**My dear Mr. Kendrick,” she said, pressing 
his hand, her face very grave and sweet, “you 
have come quickly. I am glad, for we are 
anxious. Your grandfather has dropped into 
a Strange, drowsy state, from which it seems 
impossible to rouse him. But Il hope you may 


) 4 
be able to do so. He has wanted you from th« 
first moment.”’ 
Pal “*Tell me which way to go,” cried Kendrick | 
under his breath. ‘‘Is he upstairs?’ 


She kept her hold upon his hand and he 
gripped it tight as she led him up the stairs. It 


TN a . . . } y 
was as if he felt a mother’s clasp for the first ORS gt ? Delivered all charges prepaid from our Stock in New Y Ors 
time since his babyhood and could not let it go. 5 - ° ° e | 

AL LIA M “In here,” she indicated softly, and the Finest Swiss Embroidery on best wear- 
young man went in, his head bent, his lips set. A ing and most fashionable materials 
fp ge Severalhoursafterward hecameout. She was as ° ° 9 
PAINTS é VA As el 7) HES waiting for him, though it was midnight. Louis * ae Waists Dresses Child S Dresses 


ele ae deitedinte Phe Bherwis and Stephen were waiting, too, and they wrung up from up from up from 


Everywhere, 133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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: | his hands, their faces pitiful for the keen grief 
Cc ae wa oa ( ce 
Decorative Dept., 617 Cana - | they saw in his. Then Mrs. Gray took him ar $1.75 $6.75 $4.90 
EH: down to the porch, where the warm May night b e 
Sees ded = a She sat down beside On batiste, marquisette, linen, cashmere, nets, voiles and 
a wide settie. # i at on . 
Does Your bate nite Dish or HOLW ater Bag lee isall ] nee ie the he ici eo B all the latest silk materials. 
( si 1e goes e could no F 5 , ; co 
it : : sa - ; : t free 
ae MEN DE I5 turning, put his armsdown upon 4 Write to-day for actual samples and 1912 Paris fashion plates sent fré 


seat and his head upon them. 
shook him. Mrs. Gray laid 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper < Learl 


cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Anyone | 
canusethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete NIINUED ON PAGE 67 
box, asstd.sizes,25c, postpaid. Wonderfulopportunity forlive agents. t I 7 


‘Write today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Try Some 
Really Fresh Dates 


Such dates are different from those you 
buy from a large open box where ex- 
posure to air and dust makes the fruit 
dry, hard and dirty. Really fresh dates 
are soft, moist and full of wholesome 
richness. They delight as candy, yet 
are nourishing as bread. 


omen 
Dates”. 


come to you as fresh as though just 
ae from the palms. They are 
carefully packed in layers, separated by 
sheets of waxed paper, wrapped in 
parchment, and enclosed in dust-proof 
cartons. Thus packed you get dates as 
they should be and seldom are. Sold 
at most grocery and fruit stores. Sample 
Size Package Sent for 10 Cents. 


A Novel Recipe Book FREE 


It suggests a surprising number of 
new and nourjshing dishes that can 
be made with dates. In requesting 
book mention dealer’s name. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY, Dept. B, 

Beach and Washington 
Streets, New York 
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Notac NURSING BOTTLE ©, volt Wiliam ‘Shee, New York 





Winter, ean he Beauty 
Wind and cold touch only to enhance 
the loveliness guarded by LABLACHE 
It freshens the skin, con- 
ferring a daintiness of 
complexion. Used by 
beautiful and refined 
omen the world over. 
Refuse Substitutes 
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BEN. LEVY CO. 
Fre n¢ h Perfumers 
4 5 Kingston Street 
Bos STON, MASS. 
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FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


her kind hand upon his shoulder, and spoke 
gentle, motherly words—a few words, not 
many—and kept her hand there until he had 
himself under control again. 

By-and-by Mrs. Stephen Gray came out 
with a little tray upon which was set forth 
a simple lunch, daintily served. 

The young man tried to eat to show her how 
much this touched him, but succeeded in 
swallowing only a portion of the delicate food. 
Then he got up. ‘You are all so good,” said 
he gratefully. ‘“‘ You have helped me more than 
I can tell you. I will go back now. I want 
to stay with him tonight if you will allow me.” 

They gave him a room across the hall from 
that in which his grandfather lay, but he did 
not occupy it. All night he sat, a silent figure 
on the opposite side of the bed from that where 
the nurse was on guard. His grandfather’s 
regular physician was in attendance the greater 
part of the night, though there seemed nothing 
to do but await the issue. Another distin- 
guished member of the profession had seen 
the case in consultation early in the evening, 
and the two had found themselves unable to 
discover a remote possibility of hope. 


ZO In the early morning the watcher stole 
downstairs, feeling as if he must for at least a 
few moments get into the outer world. His 
eyes were heavy with his vigil, yet there was no 
sleep behind them, and he could not bear to be 
long away lest a change come suddenly. The 
old man had not roused when he had first 
spoken to him, and the nurse had said that his 
last conscious words had been a call for his 
grandson. Goaded by this thought Kendrick 
turned back before he had so much as reached 
the foot of the garden, where he had thought 
he would spend at least a quarter of an hour. 

As he came in at the door he was met by 
Roberta, cool and fresh in blue. It was but 
five in the morning; surely she did not com- 
monly rise at this hour even in May. The 
thought made his heart leap. 

She came straight to him and put both hands 
in his, saying in her friendly, low voice: ‘‘ Mr. 
Kendrick, I’m sorry—sorry!”’ 

He looked long and hungrily into her face, 
holding her hands with such a fierce grasp that 
he hurt her cruelly, though she made no sign. 
He did not even thank her—only held her until 
every detail of her face had been studied. She 
let him do it, and only dropped her eyes and 
stood coloring warmly under the inquisition. 
It was as if she understood that the sight of her 
was a moment’s sedative for an aching heart, 
and she must yield it or be more unkind than it 
was in the heart of woman to be. When he 
released her it was with a sigh that came up 
from the depths, and as she left him he stood 
and watched her until she was out of sight. 


ONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


THE LAST DAYS 
MY FATHER’S LIFE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


through Mr. Helps, two photographs of her 
self, which | have now in MY Posse ion. My 
father presented her a set of his works, which 
were kept, | believe, in her own private library 
at Balmoral 

During his last visit in London my father 
dined with Mr. Motley, then American 
Minister; met Mr. Disraeli at Lord Stanhope’s; 
breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone; and was to 
have taken me to the Queen’s ball, but this 
last he had to give up as he was suffering 
greatly from his foot. He was able, a week 
later, to go with me to Lord Houghton’s to 
meet the Prince of Wales and the King of the 


selvians at dinner. ‘This effort, however, wa 
too great, and before the gentlemen returned 
to the drawing-room he sent me a message 
begging me to come to him at once, and say 
ing that he was in too great pain to mount the 
tail No one who had watched him through 


out the dinnet eeing his animated face — 
listening to his cheery conversation, could hav 
imagined him to be suffering acute pain. 


At “Gad’s Hill’ Once More 
| iy WAS at ‘6 Gad’ Hill” again by the 
1] 


hirticth of May, and soon hard at work 


upon “Edwin Drood.’ Although happy and 
contented there was an appearance of fatigue 
and weariness about him very unlike his usual 
air of fresh activity IIe was out with the 


dogs forthe last time on the afternoon of the 
ixth of June, when he walked into Rochester 


for the daily mail My sister was visiting u 
and was to take me with her to London on 
her return, for a short visit 


We had been having most lovely weather 


and, in consequence, the outdoor plants were 


wonderfully forward in their bloom, my 
father’s favorite red geraniums making a blaze 
of color in the front garden. ‘The yringa 
rubs filled the evening air with sweetest 
fragrance as we t in the perch and walked 
he the le ( this last inday of our 
dear father life My aunt and I retired 
early and my dear sister t for long while 
vith my father hile he spoke to her most 
earnestly of his affair 
As I have already said, my father had such 
intense dislike of leavetaking that he alway 
when it was possible shirked a farewell, and 
e children, knowing this dislike, used only to 
wave our hands or give him a silent ki when 
parting. But on this Monday morning, the 
eventh, just as we were about to start for 
London, my sister said I must say good-by 
to Papa,’ and hurried over to the chalet, where 
he was busily writing. Asarule, when he was so 
occupied my father would hold up his cheek to 
be ki d: but this day he took my sister in hi 
arm iying ‘‘God ble you, Katie asad tener 
“among the branches of the trees, among the 
birds and butterflie nd scent of flower he 
left him, never to look into his eyes ag iin. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 68% 
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Te are | This Fashion Catalogue is FREE 


This catalogue, which is FREE SS 
for the asking, contains thou- “ 
sands of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the latest New 
York Styles for Spring and 
Summer 1912. 


Remember we pay all 
mail or express charges /, 
to your townno matter 
where youlive. We , 
guarantee absolute / 
satisfaction with | 
every article you / 
purchase—your 4 
money refunded = 
if you are not satisfied. 


It contains over 2,000 illustrations and 
descriptions of the latest Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, New 
York, styles in Ladies’ 
Suits, Ladies’ 
Dresses, Ladies’ 
Skirts, Ladies’ 
Waists, Ladies’ Coats, 
Ladies’ Lingerie, Cor- 
sets, Sweaters, Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Shoes, 
Gloves, Underwear, Milli- 
nery, Misses’ and Children’s 
Wear, Colored Petticoats, 
Baby Clothes, Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnish- 























































35 L 70 $ Re gular ¢ 2 to 44 bust, skirt length 40 inches, fin ‘ ha 35 L 71 
i ished vith : an extra deep basted hem. Also in propor 
$ 98 tion to fit mi nd mall women, Sizes 32 to t $ 98 
y the customer if it found necessary to do s 
35L70. A Stunning Fichu Style Dress made of 35L71. An Inexpensive Summer Wash Frock 
fine quality bordered Satin Foulard beautiful, lus made of durable, tirmly-woven, Imported Gingham 
rous, summer-weight, silk “y iterial whi the leading — with a pretty corded stripe. The waist has the new 
\ ] } dec “dow mos ash- . i 2 
Modistes have declared will be one of the most ne set-in sleeves, with the armholes defined by piping 
ionable tabri thi eason he waist 1s made in . s : : j ° te. 
, Kar Rieaaes eins ;  tomatch color of stripe. Collar, dashing single rever 
Ij 1 style, body of waist being of plain foulard, and ete tegies = 5 ‘ 
the Fichu effect of bordered material, gracefull which distinguishes front of dress, also cuffs, belt 
ed over the shoulders and extending to the waist and close-fitting basque or peplum are of plain 
ine both front and back. Chic rosette of plain foulard chambray to match color of stripe. Pi edges 
ims front Waist is made collarle 3 fhe shaped collar, cuffs, belt and peplum. The ef ti Rus 
~ DERIROCES SA Sees 0 SES oves Sree ee covered but sian ide effect jabot is of soft lawn, 
ton Short leeve have cuffs of the border The rary rai : : fs 
: : mat Page ‘paler bit 4" daintily embroidered. The sk lort and 
bias tunic or overskirt slopes downward trom lett side, : = > 
| ending in a point at right side. The bordered mate- are finished with turn-bac! 4 or cham- 
rial has been used most effectively at the bottom of bray. Semi-tunic effect s down side- 
the tunic; underskirt effect is of plain foulard. On front to knee under \ kirt closes, the 
each side of the skirt extending all the bebe =“ to | fold slanting diago: ee to bottom. 
f ee ei —" Pee ~ Pla , ard eer ft de. Lower part of skirt mbray to match 
fastens invisibly in back—skirt closing is on left side. , , . 
¢ ¢ ; , that used on w black and white, 





Colors gen blue, navy blue, a becoming shade 


of brown or black: in each case the border is ‘¢ blue and w! ite or $3 8 
of self-color and white. .. 10. 98 } lavender sey 2 
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WRITE FOR | 
OUR FREE 


BELLAS Hessé. 


WASHINGTON, MORTON : 
iT Y. N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


| CATALOGUE 
| TO-DAY CHARGES 
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something 
entirely new— 


The Baldwin 


All-Round 
House Dress 


Itwillfit you, keep you 
ALWAYS presenta- 
ble no matter what work you may 
be doing, give you DOUBLE 
SERVICE, and save you money. 
The Baldwin is a working dress, but 
it Jooks like a ‘* Princess’” or a shirtqwazist 
suit Its cost is slight and it is well 
made, long wearing, easily laundered. 


Slip into it like a coat, turn under either the 
right or left side (it's double-breasted), pass the 
belt around tothe back—and Snap! and it’s on! 
No buttons, hooks or eyes to bother with. The 
snap at the back holds the garment in place, 
securely, comfortably, neatly. 

The Baldwin may be worn as an individual 
dress or as a protecting garment over more ex 
pensive clothing. It has multiple uses It’s 
worth many times its price. 

Send for our 


FREE BOOKLET 


and learn all about this smart-looking working 


dress. Your name on a postal will bring a copy 
to you. 
Or ask for the Baldwin at your dealer's. If 


he cannot supply you, remit to us direct, give 
bust measure and name style, pattern and color 
of garment desired. We pay all express charge 
Your money back if we fail to satisfy you 

Baldwin House Dresses are made of highest 
grade washable percale, in light colors and also 
in gray and white nurses’ stripe, black and white 
shepherd's check, blue polka dot, and light and 
dark blue chambray All edgings piped $2.00 
for High or Low Collar— $2.15 for Square Neck 
as shown in illustration 


DEALERS are having great suc- 
cess with the Baldwin. Write for 
proposition TODAY. 


Baldwin Garment Co., Inc. 
50 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


} in Il ke nd Lo n, ( 
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Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 
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ry Established 1848. Times change, 
-} but ‘‘Utica’’ remains a standard. 
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its! 


PUTT UU UU UU 


“T TTICA”-—a pledge of qual- 

ity. For oversixty years 
it has stood for good and reli- 
able sheets and pillow cases. 


Women who are particular 
about the appearance of their 
beds, value the beauty and 
careful making of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 


And thrifty women value the economy 
of their long and satisfactory service 


Winn 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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Our “Mohawk brand 1 —~4 

a food sheet not quite soa ic 
heavy a Un 
UTICA STEAM and -] 
MOHAWK VALLEY (4 
COTTON MILLS -] 
UTICA NY 2 

e 

2 et 
AANA) 
10 ENGRAVED 7 

INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation, Correctstyles. 
Outside and Inside 


Each additional hundred $2.25. | 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago 

















THE LAST DAYS OF 
MY FATHER’S LIFE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


In the afternoon, feeling fatigued, and not 


inclined to much walking, he drove with my 


aunt into Cobham. There he left the carriage 
and walked home through the park 
dinner he remained seated in the dining-room 
through the evening, as from that room he 
could see the effect. of 
lanterns which he had hung in the conserva 
tory during the day, and talked to my aunt 
about his great love for ‘‘ Gad’s Hill,”’ his wish 
that his name might become more and more 


associated with the place and his desire that he 


be buried near it 


The Day Before Ile Passed Away 


( N THE morning of the eighth he was in 
| at spirits, speaking of his book, at 
which he intended working through the day. 
He spent a busy morning in the chalet, and 
returned to the house for luncheon, seemingly 
perfectly well and exceedingly cheerful. He 
smoked a cigar in his beloved conservatory, 
and went back to the chalet. When he came 
again to the house, about an hour before the 
time fixed for an carly dinner, he was tired, 
silent and abstracted; but as this was a mood 
very usual to him after a day of engrossing 
work it caused no alarm nor surprise to my 
aunt, who happened to be the only member of 
the family at home. While awaiting dinner he 
wrote some letters in the library and arranged 
some trifling business matters, with a view 
to his departure for London the following 
morning. 

It was not until they were seated at the 
dinner-table that a change in the color and ex 
pression of his face startled my aunt. Upon 
her asking him if he were ill he answered: ‘ Yes, 
very ill; [have been very ill for the last hour.” 

He made an earnest effort to struggle against 
the seizure which was fast coming over him, 
and continued to talk, but very indistinctly. 
It being now evident that he was in a seriou 
condition my aunt begged him to go to his 
room before she sent for medical aid. ‘Come 
and lie down,” she entreated 


“Ves, on the ground,” he answered indi 
tinctly 
These were the last words that he uttered 


\s he spoke he fell to the floor. Tle wa 
on a couch, a messenger was 


laid 
dispate hed for the 
local physician, telegrams were sent to all of u 
and to Mr. Beard. This was at a few minut 

alter six o'clock. 

I was dining at a house some distance from 
my sister’s home. Dinner was half over when 
I received a message that she wished to speal 
to me. [found her in the hall and a cab in 
waiting. Quickly I changed my gown, and we 
began the short journey which brought us to our 
o sadly altered home. Our aunt was waiting 
for us at the open door, and when I saw her 
face I think the last faint hope died within m 


Ihe Last Vigil and His Going 


Lge through the night we watched 
i my sister on one side of the couch, ms 
aunt on the other, and I keeping hot bricks to 
the feet which nothing could warm, hoping and 
praying that he might open his cyes and lool 
at us and know us once again. But he never 
moved, never opened his eyes, never showed a 
ign of consciousness through all the long night 

On the afternoon of the ninth a celebrated 
London physician was 


him 


ummoned to a con 
ultation by the two medical men in attend 
ance, but he could only contirm their hopele 
verdict. Later, in the evening of this day, at 
fen minutes past six, we saw a shudder pa 
over our dear father, he heaved a deep sigh, a 


large tear rolled down his face and at that 
instant his spirit left us. As we saw the dart 
hadow pass from his tace, leaving it so calm 
ind beautiful in the peace and majesty of 
death, [ think there was not one of u whe 
would have wished, could we have had the 


power, to recall his spirit to earth 

You remember that when he was describing 
the illustrations of Little Nell deathbed he 
wrote I want it to express the most beauti 
ful repose and tranquillity, and to have some 


thing of a happy look, if death can.” Surely 
this was what his deathbed expressed — infinite 
happine s and rest 


The Burial Place Three Times Changed 


S MY father had expressed a wish to be 
d buried in the quiet litthe churchyard at 
Shorne arrangements were made for the inter 
ment to take place there. This intention wa 
however, abandoned, in consequence of a re 
quest from the Dean and chapter of Rochester 
Cathedral that his remains might repose there 
\ grave was prepared and everything arranged 
when it was made known to us, through Dean 
Stanley, that there was a general and very 
carnest desire that he should find his last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey. To such 
a tribute to our dear father’s memory we could 
make no possible objection, although it was 
with great regret that we relinquished the plan 
to lay him in a spot so closely identified with 
his life and works 
The only stipulation 
connection with the burial at Westminster 
Abbey was that the clause in his will which 
read I emphatically direct that I be buried 
in an inexpensive, unostentatious and strictly 
private manner,” should be strictly adhered to 
At midday on the fourteenth of June a few 
friends and ourselves saw our dear one laid to 
rest in the grand old cathedral. Our small 
group in that vast edifice seemed to make the 
beautiful words of our beautiful burial service 
‘ven more than usually solemn and touching 
Later in the day, and for many following days, 
uundreds of mourners flocked to the open 
crave and filled the deep vault with flowers. 
\nd every year on the ninth of June and on 
Day we find other flowers strewn by 
vn hands on that sacred spot. And 
there come to us from America, 
ly woman whom we have never met, 
beautiful colored leaves to be 
pl ir towers on that dear stone 


which was made in 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1912 


An 
expert 
photo g- 
rapher might 
get fairly good 
pictures with a @ 
poor camera. Butan © 
amateur needs a camera — 
of professional quality - 
simplified for easy use. A 
camera capable of producing the 
very finest professional photographs— 
simple enough for anyone to operate — 
positive enough to get one good picture 
every time it is snapped. ‘That camera is 


’ The Superb Ansco 


s, 

tf is made of fine materials, with sincere care and skill. — /ts makers have 
produced YS per cent of the total number of professional cameras made in America 

* = during the past sixty years. \n construction, in ease of operation, and in 

its Hexible adjustment to all the varying conditions of subject, light and 

color, it will stand the most exacting Comparisons and tests. 

in twenty styles, from two dollars to fifty-five dollars. 













It is made 


Ansco Film, perfocted by the same experienced manufacturers, for usein any make of 
camera, gives added assurance of sharp, clear negaitves, with full, rich calor values 

. ‘ ° / } J 
Cyko Paper, the prize winner at all photographic exhthitians, gives a pnished 
picture of remarkable softness and permanency. Like the other Ansco 
it is sold by independent dealers everywhere. 


Wynd 
product . 


Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras from $2 to $55 are shownin our catalog, 
“The Settled Fact.” Elbert Hubbard has published a preachment, 
“Snap-Shots and Education.” We shall be glad to send both to you. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


. a 
LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 
Wewillsend yu thi arnt 





your large new catalog 
withoutacentin advance, © 
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The "Double 8" Hi ae 
Coiffure ote See 
This very popular 
new piece is made from 
e e 2', o2.of 26 in. Double Oi ; 
newest dishes for dinner |: sctei wavy br 


Wherever you dine, the great vogue for Price $5.95 inne: ahaa 
(juernsey earthenware dishes is notice- STRAIGHT SWITCHES 





WAVY SWITCHES 


Dany Seas greed: eh ee en 1},0z.18in.$ 95 20in $1.95 
able. Everyone is u ing them for chicken and 3 (2 "o0 in. 1:35 22 in 3°00 
teaks en casserole; shirred eggs; potatoes, 2o0z. 22in. .1.75 24in 4.00 
s P 1} 2', oz. 24in. 2.75 26in 5.95 
ovsters and macaront au gratin or scalloped. 30z.24in. . 3.45 30 in 3.00 
These piping hot, brown-crusted dishes are so Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
tempting they are the success of every dinne: 22 in.. Natural Wavy 4.95 
/ Psyche Biscuit Coils, for low head- 
Learn now how to prepare them ¢— ae drees, Wavy Hair 4.95 @ 
Send six cents inslamps for Casserole | we a : . ss 
Cook Book, containing recipe rae j s a ben na sizes and grades of 
on Mlés. on gratin and sauté; general A ‘ SS) ches 50c. to $50.00 
cooking and serving ‘en casserole.” 


Wrile for wl loday. 


a Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 50.00 ” 
uernse g 3 to $50.00 
F rthenware, is Nhes . P : HB cs: ee 
. : 7 j ’ wer cia 





THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO. repai’ On Approval, lt you find i 

34 East End Street Cambridge, Ohio , { | : teh “ - . oY 980 gain, rem 

Guernsey is for sale at all good stores } \ gray sh: ange fittle | , 

The little eevee Mespner es —_ one As pensive: asic § s 

hat vill get the al Brown, i ite a 

tisok, Baamenes caribou. . | W rite for HAIR BOOK, 

me PARIS FASHIONS 
i Sais, iq lo I I k a id se 41 
lo épP 4) ruct } Tr prof 
\A Wy 
Earthenware LANG’ 





PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 


You Never Saw Such Oil 


\ drop or two of Howe Ort puts stiff-working tools and hot 
hold implements in good humor, so that they do their work da 
after day with a quiet, untiring precision that’s a joy 













to behold 
Mad »y 
LIQUID VENEER 


People 








is unlike other oils. It stands highest in the frict 
test, heat test, ¢ old te st, freezing test and safety t 
Besides, you get wore otl for your mo! 
when vou buy HoME OIL. A mon 
back guarantee behind every drot 
Write today for free trial bot! 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO 
322-C Liquid Veneer Buildin: 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





TRIAL 
BOTTLE FREE 
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<i Floors, Joo, Should 
Look Like This 
HETHER your floors are old or new, 
of soft wood or hard, painted or un- 

painted, stained or unstained, or covered with 


linoleum or oilcloth, you can easily keep them 
in a beautiful, bright, sanitary condition with 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 





eee FINISH 


his Trade-1 
All « ire imitat 


The One Perfect —_ Varnish 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood floors, 
oilcloth _— linoleum. By following the directions on each 
can of ELASTICA, you can ea sily ecure a beautiful, sani 
tary, fi eres urface which defies the hardest sort of wear 

a floor which is heel proof, castor proof and boy proof. 

Send for Book 85 

“How to Finish Floors’’—Heme Edition. Profusely illus 
trated, rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beau 
tiful. Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 





showing adsome interiors, Which will be sent with our 
compliments. Address 


“STANDARD WARNISH \WJORKS- 


29 ie New York, 2620 Armour oe 
Chicago, Il}., 301 Mission St. , San Francisco, Cal., 
International Varnish Works, Ltd., Toronto, i > 









Ask bel Deale er.— Besides Mlastica Flo € manuf 
ture I} 1, for exterior use—I]:last 2, lor rior 
use — Satinette Whit tnamel, for interior and exterior décoratic 
Kleartone Sta nd other Architectural Finishes. Ask your de 








One of the facts that has brought 


BIS SELL 


Carpet Sweepers 


into so great favor is the actual saving they 
accomplish, making carpets and rugs wear 


mor than twice as long. This saving is 
Casily explained, as the rapidly revolving 
brush searches into the pile of the carpet or 
rug, liiting dust and dirt out, depositing it in 
the pans within the sweeper-case. If this dirt 
and sand is allowed to stay in the carpet, or is 
8round down into it by a broom, it acts as a 
Brindstone, cutting the fibre of the carpet at 
€ach move on it. 

Atall dealers, from $2 a oh 5 \skfor book- 
let “Easy, Economical, Sanita Sweepin: 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. , Dept. 63 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) (21) 

















PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFE: mild 


Dleasant ; 








Can he rhegs efile = lis z 
¥].00 MAILED "PREPAID £¢ fend dollar ill, 
check ps or 


at our risk. Soa” beat 
pass or money refunded : cued 
Edison Reais io Pa w Victor, Vic tor Victr 
* ? er or metal connection, C 
cylinder, 
circular matter free 


E BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributer 
462 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 
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WHEN A GIRL IS 
ASKED TO MARRY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


men of high qualities the offspring will have 
high qualities; but if mating is haphazard there 
can be no guarantee that the qualities of the 
future will be a whit superior to those of the 
pre sent. 

Thus the questions of heredity and the trans- 
mission of characteristics become very rea 
questions in women’s lives, and a tremendous 
factor at that moment when a man asks a 
woman to become his wife. 


How Changes Come About in Families 


INCE the germ cell transmits hereditary 
J qualities, and since environmental influ- 
ences can affect only the body cells, scientists 
agree generally that acquired characteristics 
are not inherited. For thousands of years, for 
example, the women of China have bound up 
their feet, but they have not decreased the 
foot size of the race. The foot-binding modi- 
fies only the body cells, leaving the germ cells 
undisturbed. 

In the same way a woman who has lost an 
arm will not bear a one-armed child, any more 
than a horse whose tail is cropped or a dog 
whose ears have been shorn will bear off- 
spring with these acquired qualities. One- 
armed women, tailless horses and short-eared 
dogs suffer from a modification of the body, 
but not of the germ, cells—a modification 
which can leave no trace in the offspring. 

But strange changes do occur. The mother 
has brown eyes, the child blue. How are these 
accounted for? There are two forces which 
adequately determine them: the first of all is 

variation, the second is selection. 

Variation due to different combinations of 
parental germs is universal. For instance, no 
six rabbits born in the same litter are prec isely 
alike. They differ from the mother and from 
each other in eye color, markings, size, weight, 
digestion, speed—in fact, they vary in nearly 
every characteristic. From the observation of 
countless illustrations like this one the biolo- 
gist concludes that no offs pring is ex: actly like 
itsparent. Variation is universal, and, coupled 
with selection, it constitutes the nucleus of 
biolog rie progres 

Nature always 8 produce a surplus. Among 
all plants and animals more offspring are 
brought into the world than can possibly live 
on the available food sup ply Hence an 
eternal struggle ‘is in progress: the strongest 
or fiercest or cleverest lives crowding out all of 
the rest. Since in cach family there is varia 
tion, there are always a strongest anda weak- 
est, and therefore a struggle and an ultimate 

urvival of the fittest 

This struggle, and the final — of one 


or more of the most capable individuals, con- 
titute election The weakest ries who are 
least able to withstand the trugzle di 
appeal hile the pecies } tinued by the 
trong. Thus the unfit are ¢ inated from 
each generation, while the t are clected to 
be the parents of the new generation 

W here the cles tion is carried forward unde r 
natural conditions, without ian interfer 
ence, it is called natural selection When, how 
ever, man takes a hand in the process of selec 
tion, directing and dominating it, it is called 


artificial selection 


How Animals Have Been Changed 


SEE what artificial selection has done for 
» animals and vegetabk rhe cat is related 


to the fiercest members of the animal king- 
dom, yet it is gentle, quiet, loves to be caressed 
and played with, and, on the whole, makes a 
highly desirable domestic pet. Why? Because 


there has been a long proce j electing the 
gentlest cat leor centurl e but gentle 
cats have been allowed to live Mien wanted a 
domestic pet that was kind and quiet Hence 
only the kind and quiet cat ere allowed to 


live and transmit their characteristics through 
heredity to the new generatior 


\ good-sized codfish annually lays from fifty 
to seventy-five millions of exvgs, only two or 
three of which ever grow to maturity. The 
rest are destroyed, before or after hatching, by 
the cod’s enemic In the course of years this 


“curvival of the fittest Produces a Creature 
perfectly adapted to the environment in which 
he lives 
\ wild hog runs along the mountainside, 

living on nuts and roots. His back is harp, 
his les sare long and sinew y ile hi body 
short, with big, raw bon hittle fat. J hi } 
is not the type of animal tha e pork market 
demands. Hogs must be fat, not razor-backed 
and cra Vny. Ve nce the hog breeder attempts 
to modily the “‘ razor-back”’ to suit the demand 
of the market. In the _— of a few genera- 
tions, by electing the short-legged fat, quiet 









hogs to be the parents of the next generation 
a type of animal is produced which answers 
every requirement. ‘The body is round and 
leek, the legs are short and the bones small. 
When this hog is killed a d dressed the yreater 
portion of the carcass edible 

The same proce of select 1, With some 
claboration, has been carried on with horse 
Some horses must be fast, others must be fitted 
for light work, while still others must be capa 
ble of pulling the heaviest Joa In response 
to these demands the breeders of horses have 
ucceeded in de veloping race rsces Ol remark 
able speed; all-around wor} rses Which can 
pull a plow or a delivery was and draft 
horses of great bulk and strengt whose sok 

lue lies in their capacity very heavy 


} 


Great Improvement in Chickens 





( “HICKENS are kept be they will lay 
erg The origina ( owevelr ré 
fused to lay in the isted on 
setting at least once eacl ©! By cle 
ones the perspec of ve at last 
evolved ¢ xc of hen whic} th proper Care 
W iT lay t) an ® indred and fifty eggs eac h year. 
The hen in her wild state laid perhaps a dozen 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 70 



























“Full View 
Ahead ”’ 


Needs no chauffeur, because the 
Waverley No-Arc Controller is so 
simple and so safe that a child may 
operate it. It is the Town Car that 
requires no cranking—presents no 
mechanical difficulties—yet goes 
wherever a town car can be used, win- 
ter or summer. The coldest weather 
does not put it out of commission. 





i — New York, 2010 Broadway 
9 Wine _ ra) 5 Philadelphia 
~%) Ge ; 2043 Market Street 
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Perfection 
in Fitting 








ay when you use an 
Automatic 


Adjustable Dress Form 























The Family Car 
That Needs No Chauffeur 


The utmost inroom makes the Silent Waverley Electric Limousine 
the town car ideal for the family. Ample seating space is af- 
forded for five in this big richly upholstered car. The driver 
occupies a front seat—and so always has a full view of the 
| thoroughfare ahead. Unusual expanse of plate glass panels, 
front, sides and rear, gives all the occupants the widest view. 


Silent Waverley Electric Limousine-Five 


Design and Construction 
Patents Applied For 


High Efficiency Shaft Drive, I 


Elliptic Springs front and rear. Soli 
or pneumatic Lires. 


Send for the beautiful Waverley Ax 
Book on Town Cars. It shows ter 
models. Prices $3500 down to $1225 


Also the Waverley ( atalog of Con 
mercial Vehicles. Exide Batter, 


A THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


\ Factory and Home Office, 194 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Boston, 25 Irvington Place 


Chicago Branch 
2005 Michigan Bouleva 





Patent Ostnch Plume Carle: 
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Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote <i ae decor 
By a twist of the wrist _the three $ a ‘ home 
little wheels ; 10 , . 
ria Al ‘ MIA \ ¥ es - : 
iar as _ folio 
the AC: MEA LOM A 14 ADJ 3 3 Each r 
. mie “ge eer s workec 
price iist ge tyie own pz 
ACME DRIESS FORM | shows 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co J wot “ee 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave, New York City j_ IMPERIAL OSTRICH FEATHER CO_. Dept 3. 335 Gth Aveme ! © ; 
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Moore Push- Pins 


! "Either “10¢ 


Moore Push-Less Hangers for I 


rrors, ¢!c., weig 


Always in color harmony because 
glass heads are transparent. Will 
not deface the finest surface, 1 


Sane pas shenan ag nee 


riniy wuts t r e i , ree 





Sold by all stationery, hardware and ut 
photo supply stores, or by mail 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1127 Sansom St., Philadelphia, aoe 





You can make up th 
robe in two hours 


THE LACE j 
1228 Chestnut St., Philadel, 
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Williams 
Talc Powder 





As pure and white as the driven 
snow, as soft and fluffy as eider- 
down, impalpably fine and 
velvety smooth. Endorsed by 
physicians and nurses. 


Williams’ Talc Powder is made in four odors— Violet, 
Car nauon, Rose (flesh tint) and Karsi, a rich oriental 
perfume. The hinged cover is instantly opened or 


Rose: A Dainty Vanity Box 


We have had especially manufactured for us a beau- 
tiful liiile silver-plated Vanity Box with imported 
vowder puff and_ concentrating mirror, for carrying 
in the chatelaine bag or when trav eling. 


How to Get the Vanity Box 


Buy a can of Williams’ Ta'c Powder, send us the 
name of the dealer you bought it of, ‘the date, and 
enclose 20 cents (10U. Ss. 
2 cent stamps). The 
Vanity Box will then be 
sent you by mail. This 
Vanity Box isa strong, 
well made useful arti- 
cle that should last for 
years, and that any 
woman will be glad to 
own. In a number of 
instances persons have 
written us that they 
would willingly pay five 
or six times as much 
for it as it cost. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. A, Glastor: bury, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, 
Jersey Cream To let Soap, etc. 




















PORTFCLIO 
| HOME, DECO ATION 
| (es he 
| a 
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There is a complete plan for 
deccrating every room in your 
home, in our free Style Port- 
folio of Home Decoration. 

Each room is shown in actual colors and 
worked out in every cetail, so that your 


own painter can give vou just the results 
shown by following che specifications. 


There are also some attractive color 


Send 


suggestions for extericr painting. 
for the portfolio today. It will ac- 
quaint you withthe modern method 
of treating floors, walls, woodwork 
and ceilings—a method that is at 
once artistic, durable aid sanitary. 
It will also tell you why you can be 
sure of getting the best results if the 
work is done with 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E.VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Decorative Dept., 617 Canal kd., N.W., Cleveland, O. 
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Mend all leaks instantly in 
cooking utensils, exc. No 
com unsthann Fit any surface, Smeets Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box, asstd. sizes,25c, <pospaid Lene ge ome ee 
Write today.  Coilette Mig. Co., 3et 200, Amsterdam, ¥ 











THE TWENT Y- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


have the one red flower than all the white ones! 
—— judgment, will—they are all nothing 
ie—_ 
Suddenly she crushed the deep red trillium 
against her lips. 


XIV 


Y GEORGE, Carson, what do you think’s 
happened now?” 

Kendrick had come into the store’s little office 
like a thunderbolt. 

The manager looked up. “Well?” 

“Benson’s down with typhoid. Came back 
with it from the trip to Chicago. What do you 
think of that?” 

“I thought he was looking a little seedy 
before he went. Well, well, that’s too bad. 
Right i in the May trade too. Is he pretty sick?”’ 

“So the doctor says. He’s been keeping up 
on that trip when he ought to have been in bed. 
He’s in bed now ail right. I took him in with 
a nurse to the City Hospital on the 10:40 
Limited; stretcher in the baggage car.” 

“Don’t see where he got typhoid around 
here at this time of year,’’ mused Carson. 

“Nobody sees, but that doesn’t matter. He 
has it and it’s up to us to pull him through— 
and to get along without him.” 

They sat down to talk it over. While they 
were at it the telephone came into the discus- 
sion with a summons of Kendrick to a long- 
distance connection. To his amazement, when 
communication was established between him- 
self and his distant interlocutor, clear and vi- 
brant came to him over the wire a voice he had 
dreamed of but had not heard for four months. 

“Mr. Kendrick?” 

“Yes. Is it—it isn’t ——”’ 

“This is Miss Gray. Mr. Kendrick, your 
grandfather wants you very much at our home. 
He has had an accident.” 

“An accident! What sort of an accident? 
Is he much hurt?” 

“We can’t tell yet. _ fell down the porch 
steps; he had been calling on Uncle Calvin. 
He—is quite helpless, but the doctor thinks 
there are no bones broken. He wouldn’t allow 
him to be moved, so we have him here with a 
nurse. He is very anxious to see you.” 

“T’ll be there as soon asI can get there in the 
car. I think I can make it quicker than by 
train at this hour. Thank you for calling me, 
Miss Gray. Please—give my love to Grand- 
father and tell him I’m coming.” 

“T will, Mr. Kendrick. I—we are all—so 
sorry. Good-by.”’ 


ZS Kendrick turned back to Carson with 
an anxious face. 

The manager was on his feet, concern in his 
manner. ‘“‘Something happened to old Mr. 
Kendrick, Mr. Richard?” 

“A fall—can’ t move—wants me right away. 
It never rains but it pours, Carson—even in 
May. I thought Benson’s illness was the worst 
thing that could happen tous, but this is worse. 
I'll have to leave everything to you to settle 
while I run down tothe old gentleman. A fall, 
Carson—isn’t that likely to be pretty serious 
at his age?” 

“Depends on what caused it, I should say,”’ 
Carson answered cautiously. “Tf it was any 
kind of shock 

“Oh—it can’t be that!” Kendrick’s voice 
showed his alarm at the thought. ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s been such an active old chap; no super- 
fluous fat, not at all a high liver; takes his cold 
plunge just as he always has; it can’t be that! 
But I’m off to see. Good-by, Carson. I'll 
‘phone you when I know the situation. Mean- 
while—wish Grandfather safely out of it. 

“Of course I will; I think a great deal of Mr. 
Kendrick. Good-by—and don’t worry about 
things here.” Carson wrung his employer’s 
hand, then went out with him to the curb, 
where the car stood, and saw him off. “He 
really cares,” he was thinking. ‘Nobody 
could fake that anxiety. He doesn’t want the 
old man to die—and he’s his heir—to millions. 
Well, I like him better than ever forit. I be- 
lieve if I got typhoid he’d take me to the hos- 
pital or do any other thing that came into his 
head. Well, now it’s for me to find a competent 
salesman for this May sale that’s on with such 
a rush. It’s going to be hard to manage 
without Benson.”’ 





ZZ The long gray car had never made faster 
time to the city, and it was in the early dusk 
that it came to a standstill before the porch of 
the Gray home. Doors and windows were 
wide open, lights gleamed everywhere, but the 
house was very quiet. The car had stolen up 
as silently as a car of fine workmanship may in 
these days of motor perfection, but it had been 
heard, and Mrs. Robert Gray came out to meet 
Kendrick before he could ring. 

“My dear Mr. Kendrick,”’ she said, pressing 
his hand, her face very grave and sweet, “you 
have come quickly. I am glad, for we are 
anxious. Your grandfather has dropped into 
a strange, drowsy state, from which it seems 
impossible to rouse him. But I hope you may 
be able to do $0. He has wanted you from the 
first moment.’ 

“Tell me which way to go,” cried Kendrick 
under his breath. “Is he upstairs?” 

She kept her hold upon his hand and he 
gripped it tight as she led him up the stairs. It 
was as if he felt a mother’s clasp for the first 
time since his babyhood and could not let it go. 

“In here,” she indicated softly, and the 
young man went in, his head bent, his lips set. 


Severalhoursafterward hecameout. Shewas 
waiting for him, though it was midnight. Louis 
and Stephen were waiting, too, and they wrung 
his hands, their faces pitiful for the keen grief 
they saw in his. Then Mrs. Gray took him 
down to the porch, where the warm May night 
folded them softly dbout. She sat down beside 
him on a wide settle. 

“He is all I have in the world!” cried Rich- 
ard Kendrick. “‘Ifhe goes——” Hecould not 
say More, and, turning, put his arms down upon 
the back of the seat and his head upon them. 
Great, tearless sobs shook him. Mrs, Gray laid 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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Buy 


BENN’S MOHAIRS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 





Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


The women of this generation have never experienced the charm 
of wearing these lovely and brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 


specially suitable for the 


Spring and Summer 
We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown tothe Amer- 


ican Public. ‘The radiant hues of early dawn”’ and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 





Spring and Summer Assortment 


H 105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium weight, 2! colorings . . . .. . 

H 106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings. . . . . . 

H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings -. ‘ i 

H 117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. Medium — il coletings « 

H 122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Heavy weight, 10 colorings . 

H 123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black ond Blue 

H 124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight . r 

H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, light weight . . ‘ 

H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 colorings, ane: 

H 128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. Light weight, 17 colorings . . . . 

H 129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight . 

H ae poe oh reproducing “‘the radiant hues d ealy dawn’: 
weight, in 15 colorings. . . 


“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES 
H 161—“‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. 
H 162—“"WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. 
H 163—“‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. Light weight, !1 colorings 
H 1¢4—““ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Med.w’ght, !Scolorings 1.60 yd. 


The Most Economical Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes — 
as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
Every number is pure, bright Mohair —no imitation. 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be surpassed, 


test novelty; medium 


All 54 Inches (114 yds) Wide. 


coats, bathing suits, etc. 
shades, up to cream or white. 


no matter what price you pay. 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 


Write for free samples. 


Greystone 





Important! 
bers you wish to see; also what colors interest you most. 
lection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 
Mail Order Dept. “ L” 
PLEASE NOTE : Spring Samples and Goods ready about Feb. 24th. Mail requests at once. 


$1.00 yd. 
1.00 yd. 
1.15 yd. 
1.15 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
.25 yd. 
yd. 


i saaaaa 
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‘absolutely 
yd. 


Light weight. . $1.60 yd. 
Light weight, 12 colorings . 1.60 yd. 
1.60 yd. 


Say which of the above num- 


Our full col- 


Rhode Island 








The Secret 


of always having 
beautiful SILVER- 
WARE is in the use 
of the proper mate- 
rial forCleaning and — 
Polishing. 

There are many 
polishes but none 

} equal to 


Over a million housewives—constant users— 
know this secret:—Greater and more lasting bril- 
| ltancy ts quickly obtained, without scratching or 

] wearing, and with the least labor. That's the secret 
and is found only in Electro Silicon. Its 
merits proven by over 40 years’ success. 
Free from acids and chemicals, and as eco- 
nomical as it is effective. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


: W Or, 1Se. in a. ee? full sized box, 


pos 
The Electro Siikeos a 30 Cliff St.,N.Y. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
Everywhere. 


























“One Dye for All Goods’’ 


Try the new—the Dy-O-La way of dyeing; 
you can put silk, wool, cotton and mixed 
goods into the same dye-bath of Dy-O-La— 
the “‘one dye for all goods” —and each will 
be dyed beautifully. 


Sixteen colors, from which any 
shade may be obtained, 10c a 
package at all dealers. 
Send the name of pone Sap 08 6 Se 
as wd 27 sized pack- 
yes ‘n ony oy our sixteen 
- *~4 ne a a heck of directions. 





Tremendous advance has been made in the 
manufacture of dye-stuffs, so that today a com- 
plete range of dyes is made which can be used 
to dye either animal or vegetable fibres or mix- 
tures of them. A, H. Facoby, Mgr. Aniline Dept., 

American Dyewood Company 











THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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RIES 7” 
SrUuris Stiles 


Delivered all charges prepaid from our Stock in New York 


Finest Swiss Embroidery on best wear- 
ing and most fashionable materials 


Waists 


up from 


$1.75 


Dresses 
up from 


$6.75 


Child’s Dresses 


up from 


$4.90 


On batiste, marquisette, linen, cashmere, nets, voiles and 
all the latest silk materials. 


Write to-day for actual samples and 1912 Paris fashion plates sent free. 


lel oh 4-5 A =3 ook Gree (-sm (od a 


Dept. 


105 Fifth Ave. 
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Try Some 
Really Fresh Dates 


Such dates are different from those you 
buy from a large open box where ex- 
posure to air and dust makes the fruit 
dry, hard and dirty. Really fresh dates 
are soft, moist and full of wholesome 
richness. They delight as candy, yet 
are nourishing as bread. 


omedarv 
Dates”. 


come to you as fresh as though just 
picked from the palms. They are 
carefully packed in layers, separated by 
sheets of waxed paper, wrapped in 
parchment, and enclosed in dust-proof 
cartons. Thus packed you get dates as 
they should be and seldom are. Sold 
at most grocery and fruit stores. Sample 
Size Package Sent for 10 Cents. 


A Novel Recipe Book FREE 


It suggests a surprising number of 
new and nourishing dishes that can 
be made with dates. In requesting 
book mention dealer’s name. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY, Dept. B, 

Beach and Washington 
Streets, New York 


































Nursin 









(No-vAcuUUM) 


Dottle 


The ordinary rubber nipple col- 
lapses because the baby doesn't know 
enough to let go for an instant to allow 
the air to enter through the tiny hole in 
the nipple. The milk cannot flow when 
there’s a vacuum in the bottle. A col- 
lapsed nipple causes the baby to suck air 
from around the outside of nipple; colic 
and fretfulness result. The little grooves 
on the neck of the NoVAC Bottle (a re- 
cent German invention) allow just enough 
air to enter the empty space in the bottle 
to cause a steady flow of milk. There is 
no vacuum. NoVAC Nipples must be 
used with NoV AC Bottles. Bottle 10c; Nipple 5c. Every 
druggist has the NoVAC or can easily get it. If you have 
any difficulty, remit 25c and we will mail one bottle and 
two nipples, Write for interesting descriptive circular. 


NoVAC NURSING BOTTLE CO., 161 William Street, New York 
LASKER & BERNSTEIN, Sole Distributors 





ABLAC 


fac E Power 


HE 


/ Winter, Women and Beauty 


Wind and cold touch only to enhance 
the loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. 
It freshens the skin, con- 
ferring .a daintiness of 
complexion. Used by 
beautiful and refined 
women the world over. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 50c. a 


box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston 8 
. BOSTON, MASS. 











STUART BABY SHOP 


wants to send every mother 52-page catalog 






Long and Short Dresses, Coats, Caps, Christ- 
ening Robes, Under wear, Knitted Goods and 


| \ Everything Needed for the “New Baby” 

~ } from birth to 3 years. Prices dowest ever 
ig for absolutely reliable goods. Delivery 

This t2va/uable book sent 

ha Jree in plain envelope. 

Aes STUART COMPANY 














with 300 illustns. oflatest STUARTstyles in [f] 


charges prepaid. Money backif wanted. 





THE TWENT Y- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) - 


her kind hand upon his shoulder, and spoke 
gentle, motherly words—a few words, not 
many—and kept her hand there until he had 
himself under control again. 

By-and-by Mrs. Stephen Gray came out 
with a little tray upon which was set forth 
a simple lunch, daintily served. 

The young man tried to eat to show her how 
much this touched him, but succeeded in 
swallowing only a portion of the delicate food. 
Then he got up. “You are all so good,” said 
he gratefully. ‘‘ You have helped me more than 
I can tell you. I will go back now. I want 
to stay with him tonight if you will allow me.” 

They gave him a room across the hall from 
that in which his grandfather lay, but he did 
not occupy it. All night he sat, a silent figure 
on the opposite side of the bed from that where 
the nurse was on guard. His grandfather’s 
regular physician was in attendance the greater 
part of the night, though there seemed nothing 
to do but await the issue. Another distin- 
guished member of the profession had seen 
the case in consultation early in the evening, 
and the two had found themselves unable to 
discover a remote possibility of hope. 


@F In the early morning the watcher stole 
downstairs, feeling as if he must for at least a 
few moments get into the outer world.. His 
eyes were heavy with his vigil, yet there was no 
sleep behind them, and he could not bear to be 
long away lest a change come suddenly. The 
old man had not roused when he had first 
spoken to him, and the nurse had said that his 
last conscious words had been a call for his 
grandson. Goaded by this thought Kendrick 
turned back before he had so much as reached 
the foot of the garden, where he had thought 
he would spend at least a quarter of an hour. 

As he came in at the door he was met by 
Roberta, cool and fresh in blue. It was but 
five in the morning; surely she did not com- 
monly rise at this hour even in May. The 
thought made his heart leap. 

She came straight to him and put both hands 
in his, saying in her friendly, low voice: ‘‘ Mr. 
Kendrick, I’m sorry—sorry!” 

He looked long and hungrily into her face, 
holding her hands with such a fierce grasp that 
he hurt her cruelly, though she made no sign. 
He did not even thank her—only held her until 
every detail of her face had been studied. She 
let him do it, and only dropped her eyes and 
stood coloring warmly under the inquisition. 
It was as if she understood that the sight of her 
was a moment’s sedative for an aching heart, 
and she must yield it or be more unkind than it 
was in the heart of woman to be. When he 
released her it was with a sigh that came up 
from the depths, and as she left him he stood 
and watched her until she was out of sight. 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
MY FATHER’S LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





through Mr. Helps, two photographs of her- 
self, which I have now in my possession. My 
father presented her a set of his works, which 
were kept, 1 believe, in her own private library 
at Balmoral. 

During his last visit in London my father 
dined with Mr. Motley, then American 
Minister; met Mr. Disraeli at Lord Stanhope’s; 
breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone; and was to 
have taken me to the Queen’s ball, but this 
last he had to give up as he was suffering 
greatly from his foot. He was able, a week 
later, to go with me to Lord Houghton’s to 
meet the Prince of Wales and the King of the 
Belgians at dinner. This effort, however, was 
too great, and before the gentlemen returned 
to the drawing-room he sent me a message 
begging me to come to him at once, and say- 
ing that he was in too great pain to mount the 
stairs. No one who had watched him through- 
out the dinner, seeing his animated face and 
listening to his cheery conversation, could have 
imagined him to be suffering acute pain. 


At “Gad’s Hill’ Once More 


E WAS at ‘“Gad’s Hill” again by the 

thirtieth of May, and soon hard at work 
upon “‘ Edwin Drood.” Although happy and 
contented there was an appearance of fatigue 
and weariness about him very unlike his usual 
air of fresh activity. He was out with the 
dogs for the last time on the afternoon of the 
sixth of June, when he walked into Rochester 
for the daily mail. My sister was visiting us 
and was to take me with her to London on 
her return, for a short visit. 

We had been having most lovely weather, 
and, in consequence, the outdoor plants were 
wonderfully forward in their bloom, my 
father’s favorite red geraniums making a blaze 
of color in the front garden. The syringa 
shrubs filled the evening air with sweetest 
fragrance as we sat in the porch and walked 
about the garden on this last Sunday of our 
dear father’s life. My aunt and I retired 
early and my dear sister sat for a long while 
with my father while he spoke to her most 
earnestly of his affairs. 

As I have already said, my father had such 
an intense dislike of leavetaking that he always 
when it was possible shirked a farewell, and 
we children, knowing this dislike, used only to 
wave our hands or give him a silent kiss when 
parting. But on this Monday morning, the 
seventh, just as we were about to start for 
London, my sister said: ‘‘I must say good-by 
to Papa,’ and hurried over to the chalet, where 
he was busily writing. Asa rule, when he was so 
occupied my father would hold up his cheek to 
be kissed; but this day he took my sister in his 
arms, saying ‘‘God bless you, Katie,” and there 
“‘among the branches of the trees, among the 
birds and butterflies and scent of flowers,’”’ she 
left him, never to look into his eyes again. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 68 
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This Fashion Catalogue is FREE 


This catalogue, which is FREE 
for the asking, contains thou- 
sands of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the latest New 
York Styles for Spring and 
Summer 1912. 


Remember we pay all 
mail or express charges 
to your townno matter 

where youlive. We 
guarantee absolute 
satisfaction with 
every article you 
purchase—your 
money refunded : 
if you are nof satished. 


It contains over 2,000 illustrations and 
descriptions of the latest Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, New 
York, styles in Ladies’ 
Suits, Ladies’ 

























Skirts, Ladies’ 
Waists, Ladies’ Coats, 
Ladies’ Lingerie, Cor- 

sets, Sweaters, Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Shoes, 
Gloves, Underwear, Milli- 
nery, Misses’ and Children’s 


Baby Clothes, Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnish- 


ings. 
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SIZES OF DRESSES 





35 L 70 Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust, skirt length 40 inches, fin 35 L 71 
ished with an extra deep basted hem. Also in propor- 
48 tion to fit misses and small women, sizes 32 to 38 bust ag 
measure, skirt length 38 inches, also finished with a 
meal deep basted hem, so that the length may be adjusted =— 
by the customer if it is found necessary to do so. 
35L70. A Stunning Fichu Style Dress made of | 35L71. An Inexpensive Summer Wash Frock 


fine quality bordered Satin Foulard, a beautiful, lus- | made of durable, firmly-woven, Imported Gingham 
trous, summer-weight, silk material which the leading | witha pretty corded stripe. The waist has the new 
em erage ewe vd yr mage thats ee | set-in sleeves, with the armholes defined by piping 
Fichu style, body of waist being of plain foulard, and | to match color of stripe. Collar, dashing single rever 
the Fichu effect of bordered material, gracefully | which distinguishes front of dress, also cuffs, belt 
draped over the shoulders and extending to the waist | and close-fitting basque or peplum are of plain 
line both front and back. Chic rosette of plain foulard | chambray to match color of stripe. Piping edges 
trims front. Waist is made collarless. The shaped | collar, cuffs, belt and peplum. The effective Rus- 
an in —— eee — ———— a | sian side effect jabot is of soft crossbar lawn 
tons. ort sleeves have cuffs of the border. e | “se ; Aa bs ‘ : 
bias tunic or overskirt slopes downward from left side, | daintily embroidered. The sleeves are short and 
ending in a point at right side. The bordered mate- | are finished with turn-back shaped cuffs of cham- 
rial has been used most effectively at the bottom of | bray. Semi-tunic effect skirt has fold down side- 
the tunic; underskirt effect is of plain foulard. On | front to knee under which the skirt closes, the 
each side of the skirt extending all the way down to | fold slanting diagonally from knee to bottom. 
the bottom is a deep tuck. Plaited girdle. Waist | | ower part of skirt is of plain chambray to match 
fastens invisibly in back—skirt closing is on left side. | th ar ~ Cc Pp in Shack aul aes 
Colors: Copenhagen blue, navy blue, a becoming shade | that used on waist. Comes in Diack and white, 
of brown or black; in each case the border is $10 98 blue and white, tan and white or $3 Gs 
of self-color and white. . en PRR ° lavender and white... ... .- ° 














wire or | BBELLAS HESS &.© | me, 
CATALOGUE WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. EXPRESS 
TO-DAY NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHARGES 

















Dresses, Ladies’: 





Wear, Colored Petticoats, . 
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The Baldwin 


All-Round 
House Dress 


It will fit you, keep you 
ALWAYS presenta- 
ble no matter what work you may 
be doing, give you DOUBLE 
SERVICE, and save you money. 


The Baldwin is a working dress, but 
it Jooks like a ‘‘ Princess’’ or a shirtwaist 
suit. Its cost is slight and it is well 
made, long wearing, easily laundered. 


Slip into it like a coat, turn under either the 
right or left side (it’s double-breasted), pass the 
belt around to the back—and Snap! and it’s on! 
No buttons, hooks or eyes to bother with. The 
snap at the back holds the garment in place,— 
securely, comfortably, neatly. 

The Baldwin may be worn as an individual 
dress or as a protecting garment over more ex- 
pensive clothing. has multiple uses. It’s 
worth many times its price. 

Send for our 


FREE BOOKLET 


and learn all about this smart-looking working 
dress. Your name on a postal will bring a copy 
to you. 

Or ask for the Baldwin at your dealer's. If 
he cannot supply you, remit to us direct, give 
bust measure and name style, pattern and color 
of garment desired. We pay all express charges. 
Your money back if we fail to satisfy you. 

Baldwin House Dresses are made of highest 
grade washable percale, in light colors and also 
in gray and white nurses’ stripe, black and white 
shepherd’s check, blue polka dot, and light and 
dark blue chambrays. Alledgings piped. $2.00 
for High or Low Collar—$2.15 for Square Neck 
as shown in illustration. 


DEALERS are having great suc- 
cess with the Baldwin. Write for 
proposition TODAY. 


| 
| Baldwin Garment Co., Inc. 
50 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


Factories in Holyoke, U. S. A., and London, Canada 


Patented 







































meet Tilia 


UTICA 
Sheets and : 
Pillow Cases: 


PASUF as Us assess 












but “Utica”’ remains adard. 


“[ JTICA”—apledge of qual- 

ity. For oversixty years 
it has stood for good and reli- 
able sheets and pillow cases. 
Women who are particular 
about the appearance of their 
beds, value the beauty and 
careful making of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 

And thrifty women value the economy 
of their long and satisf: service. 
Sold by dealers every where. 

Our, “Mohawk” brand is 


a good sheet not quite so 
heavy as “Utica” | 
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Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes, Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 


ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 


7 





124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 
MY FATHER’S. LIFE ~ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


In the afternoon, feeling fatigued, and not 
inclined to much walking, he drove with my 
aunt into Cobham. There he left the carriage 
and walked home through the park. After 
dinner he remained seated in the dining-room 
through the evening, as from that room he 
could see the effect of some lighted Chinese 
lanterns which he had hung in the conserva- 
tory during the day, and talked to my aunt 
about his great love for ‘‘Gad’s Hill,’ his wish 
that his name might become more and more 
associated with the place and his desire that he 
be buried near it. 


The Day Before He Passed Away 


THE morning of the eighth he was in 
excellent spirits, speaking of his book, at 
which he intended working through the day. 
He spent a busy morning in the chalet, and 
returned to the house for luncheon, seemingly 
perfectly well and exceedingly cheerful. He 
smoked a cigar in his beloved conservatory, 
and went back to the chalet. When he came 
again to the house, about an hour before the 
time fixed for an early dinner, he was tired, 
silent and abstracted; but as this was a mood 
very usual to him after a day of engrossing 
work it caused no alarm nor surprise to my 
aunt, who happened to be the only member of 
the family at home. While awaiting dinner he 
wrote some letters in the library and arranged 
some trifling business matters, with a view 
to his departure for London the following 
morning. 

It was not until they were seated at the 
dinner-table that a change in the color and ex- 
pression of his face startled my aunt. Upon 
her asking him if he were ill he answered: “‘ Yes, 
very ill; I have been very ill for the last hour.” 

He made an earnest effort to struggle against 
the seizure which was fast coming over him, 
and continued to talk, but very indistinctly. 
It being now evident that he was in a serious 
condition my aunt begged him to go to his 
room before she sent for medical aid. ‘‘Come 
and lie down,”’ she entreated. 

“Yes, on the ground,’”’ he answered indis- 
tinctly. 

These were the last words that he uttered. 
As he spoke he fell to the floor. He was laid 
on a couch, a messenger was dispatched for the 
local physician, telegrams were sent to all of us 
and to Mr. Beard. This was at a few minutes 
after six o’clock. 

I was dining at a house some distance from 
my sister’s home. Dinner was half over when 
I received a message that she wished to speak 
to me. I found her in the hall and a cab in 
waiting. Quickly I changed my gown, and we 
began the short journey which brought us to our 
so sadly altered home. Our aunt was waiting 
for us at the open door, and when I saw her 
face I think the last faint hope died within me. 


The Last Vigil and His Going 


LL through the night we watched him— 
my sister on one side of the couch, my 
aunt on the other, and I keeping hot bricks to 
the feet which nothing could warm, hoping and 
praying that he might open his eyes and look 
at us and know us once again. But he never 
moved, never opened his eyes, never showed a 
sign of consciousness through all the long night. 
On the afternoon of the ninth a celebrated 
London physician was summoned to a con- 
sultation by the two medical men in attend- 
ance, but he could only confirm their hopeless 
verdict. Later, in the evening of this day, at 
ten minutes past six, we saw a shudder pass 
over our dear father, he heaved a deep sigh, a 
large tear rolled down his face and at that 
instant his spirit left us. As we saw the dark 
shadow pass from his face, leaving it so calm 
and beautiful in the peace and majesty of 
death, I think there was not one of us who 
would have wished, could we have had the 
power, to recall his spirit to earth. 

You remember that when he was describing 
the illustrations of Little Nell’s deathbed he 
wrote: ‘‘I want it to express the most beauti- 
ful repose and tranquillity, and to have some- 
thing of a happy look, if death can.”’ Surely 
this was what his deathbed expressed—infinite 
happiness and rest. 


The Burial Place Three Times Changed 


S MY father had expressed a wish to be 
buried in the quiet little churchyard at 
Shorne arrangements were made for the inter- 
ment to take place there. This intention was, 
however, abandoned, in consequence of a re- 
quest from the Dean and chapter of Rochester 
Cathedral that his remains might repose there. 
A grave was prepared and everything arranged 
when it was made known to us, through Dean 
Stanley, that there was a general and very 
earnest desire that he should find his last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey. To such 
a tribute to our dear father’s memory we could 
make no possible objection, although it was 
with great regret that we relinquished the plan 
to lay him in a spot so closely identified with 
his life and works. 

The only stipulation which was made in 
connection with the burial at Westminster 
Abbey was that the clause in his will which 
read: ‘‘I emphatically direct that I be buried 
in an inexpensive, unostentatious and strictly 
private manner,”’ should be strictly adhered to. 

At midday on the fourteenth of June a few 
friends and ourselves saw our dear one laid to 
rest in the grand old cathedral. Our small 
group in that vast edifice seemed to make the 
beautiful words of our beautiful burial service 
even more than usually solemn and touching. 
Later in the day, and for many following days, 
hundreds of mourners flocked to the open 
grave and filled the deep vault with flowers. 

And every year on the ninth of June and on 
Christmas Day we find other flowers strewn by 
other unknown hands on that sacred spot. And 
every year there come to us from America, 
from a lovely woman whom we have never met, 
many of your beautiful colored leaves to be 
placed with our flowers on that dear stone. 
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An 
expert 
photog- 
rapher might 
get fairly good 
pictures with a 
poor camera. But an 
amateur needs a camera 
of professional quality — 
simplified for easy use. A 
camera capable of producing the 
very finest professional photographs— 
simple enough for anyone to operate — 
positive enough to get one good picture 
every time it is snapped. That camera is 


~ The Superb Ansco 


It is made of fine materials, with sincere care and skill. /ts makers have 
produced 98 per cent of the total number of professional cameras madein America 
during the past sixty years. In construction, in ease of operation, and in ; 
its flexible adjustment to all the varying conditions of subject, light and 
color, it will stand the most exacting comparisons and tests. It is made 
in twenty styles, from two dollars to fifty-five dollars. 


Ansco Film, perfected by the same experienced manufacturers, for usein any make of 
camera, gives added assurance of sharp, clear negatives, with full, rich color values. 


Cyko Paper, the prize winner at all photographic exhibitions, gives a finished 
picture of remarkable softness and permanency. _ Like the other Ansco products, 
it 1s sold by independent dealers everywhere. 
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Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras from $2 to $55 are shown in our catalog, 
“The Settled Fact.” Elbert Hubbard has published a preachment, 
“Snap-Shots and Education.” We shall be glad to send both to you. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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LET US SEND YO 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


Wewillsend you thisswitch 
or any article you may select 
from our large new: catalog 

without a cent in advance. Our 
immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, 


enables us to quote 

| The "Double 8" ausperei ney fa 
. prices. Goods list- 
Coiffure ed below are ex- 


- ee Th | Thisverypopular tra short stem, 
@ | new piece is made from made of splen- 


pes . ° % 02. 0 n.Double did quality se- 
newest dishes for dinner i= testi wary lected 


Strand Selected Wavy lected human 
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| State: poh Rett to 
‘ X match any or- 
Wherever you dine, the great vogue for Price $5.95 dinary shade. 
Guernsey earthenware dishes is notice- | STRAIGHTSWITCHES — WAVY SWITCHES 
able. Everyone is using them for chicken and | 3%0% 592" 9,38 201m. - - $1.88 
steaks en casserole; shirred eggs; potatoes, a. Se. +278 34 in... '. 6.00 
oysters and macaroni au gratin or scalloped. | Bon 24in. . 3.45 30in. |. 8.00 
These piping hot, brown-crusted dishes are so | Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
tempting they are the success of inner. 22 in., Natural Wavy . . . 4.95 
ee oe y every dinner Psyche Biscuit Coils, for low head- 
Learn now how to prepare them ess,WavyHair . . . . . 4.95 


Coronet Braid, 34 oz., Wavy . 4.95 

200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches. . . - 50c. to $50.00 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval, If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. Ifnot, returntous. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our HAIR BOOK, 
just off the press — illustrates all the latest ‘ 
PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
structions on ‘‘ Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,”’ profusely illus- 
trated, which every woman wants. Write to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


You Never Saw Such Oil 


A drop or two of Home Ott puts stiff-working tools and house- 
hold implements in good humor, so that they do their work day 
after day with a quiet, untiring precision that’s a joy to behold. 


YON WL 


is unlike other oils. It stands highest in the friction 
test, heat test, cold test, freezing test and safety test. 
Besides, you get more oti for your money 
when you buy Home OIL. A money 
back guarantee behind every drop. 
Write today for free trial bottle. 
= BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


322-C Liquid Veneer Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send six cents in stamps for Casserole 

Cook Book, containing recipes for 

soufflés, au gratin and sauté; general 

cooking and serving ‘‘en casserole.” 
Write for it today. 


THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
34 East End Street Cambridge, Ohio 


Guernsey is for sale at all good stores. 
The little round trade mark guarantees 
that you will get the original Brown, White- 
Lined, Enameled Earthenware. 


YernSe 


Earthenware 
wn —NWVhite Lined — Enameled 




























Made by the 


LIQUID VENEER 
People 
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Your Floors, Too, Should 
Look Like This 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
of soft wood or hard, painted or un- 
painted, stained or unstained, or covered with 
linoleum or oilcloth, you can easily keep them 
in a beautiful, bright, sanitary condition with 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
PT ASTICA 


ELASTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood floors, 
ilcloth linol By following the directions on each 
can of ELASTICA, you can easily secure a beautiful, sani- 
tary,faultless surface which defies the hardest sort of wear— 
a floor which is heel proof, castor proof and boy proof. 
Send for Book 85 
“‘How to Finish Floors’’—Home Edition. Profusely illus- 
trated, rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beau- 
tifal. Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors, which 1 be sent with our 
compliments. Address 


‘STANDARD VARNISH 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., or 
International Varnish Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Ask Your Dealer.— Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufac- 
ture Elastica No. 1, for exterior use— Elastica No..2, for interior 
use — Satinette White Enamel, for interior and exterior decoration — 
Kleartone Stains and other Architectural Finishes. Ask your dealer. 
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One of the facts that has brought 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweepers 


into so great favor is the actual saving they 
accomplish, making carpets and rugs wear 
more than twice as long. This saving is 
easily explained, as the rapidly revolving 
brush searches into the pile of the carpet or 
rug, lifting dust and dirt out, depositing it in 
the pans within the sweeper-case. If this dirt 
and sand is allowed to stay in the carpet, or is 
ground down into it by a broom, it acts asa 
grindstone, cutting the fibre of the carpet at 
each move on it. 

Atall dealers, from $2.75 to$5.75. Ask for book- 
let ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.’’ 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 63 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) (21) 




















ere 
VPN 44-00 Lhe Morse Clarifier 
a remarkable little device that fits 
P ale) N '@) G RAPH in tube between reproducer and 
horn of any make of machine. It 
S ) U a D LI F E . L | KE we -~ sound loud, clear, life- 
ikeandelimi- , 
nates that un- Pat. Appl d For, 
pleasant metallic effect. It fills along felt want. i) 
be inserted in a minute and is everlasting. 
$ ILED Alp Send dollar bill, 
1.00 MA PREP 2c atomes or 
check at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 
satisfactory or money refunded. 

State whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
lumbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 














WHEN A GIRL IS 
ASKED TO MARRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


men of high qualities the offspring will have 
high qualities; but if mating is haphazard there 
can be no guarantee that the qualities of the 
future will be a whit superior to those of the 
present. 

Thus the questions of heredity and the trans- 
mission of characteristics become very real 
questions in women’s lives, and a tremendous 
factor at that moment when a man asks a 
woman to become his wife. 


How Changes Come About in Families 


INCE the germ cell transmits hereditary 
qualities, and since environmental influ- 
ences can affect only the body cells, scientists 
agree generally that acquired characteristics 
are not inherited. For thousands of years, for 
example, the women of China have bound up 
their feet, but they have not decreased the 
foot size of the race. The foot-binding modi- 
fies only the body cells, leaving the germ cells 
undisturbed. 

In the same way a woman who has lost an 
arm will not bear a one-armed child, any more 
than a horse whose tail is cropped or a dog 
whose ears have been shorn will bear off- 
spring with these acquired qualities. One- 
armed women, tailless horses and short-eared 
dogs suffer from a modification of the body, 
but not of the germ, cells—a modification 
which can leave no trace in the offspring. 

But strange changes do occur.. The mother 
has brown eyes, the child blue. How are these 
accounted for? ‘There are two forces which 
adequately determine them: the first of all is 
variation, the second is selection. 

Variation due to different combinations of 
parental germs is universal. For instance, no 
six rabbits born in the same litter are precisely 
alike. They differ from the mother and from 
each other in eye color, markings, size, weight, 
digestion, speed—in fact, they vary in nearly 
every characteristic. From the observation of 
countless illustrations like this one the biolo- 
gist concludes that no offspring is exactly like 
itsparent. Variation is universal, and, coupled 
with selection, it constitutes the nucleus of 
biologic progress. 

Nature always produces a surplus. Among 
all plants and animals more offspring are 
brought into the world than can possibly live 
on the available food supply. Hence an 
eternal struggle is in progress: the strongest 
or fiercest or cleverest lives crowding out all of 
the rest. Since in each family there is varia- 
tion, there are always a strongest and a weak- 
est, and therefore a struggle and an ultimate 
survival of the fittest. 

This struggle, and the final triumph of one 
or more of the most capable individuals, con- 
stitute selection. The weakest—those who are 
least able to withstand the struggle—dis- 
appear, while the species is continued by the 
strong. Thus the unfit are eliminated from 
each generation, while the fit are selected to 
be the parents of the new generation. 

Where the selection is carried forward under 
natural conditions, without human interfer- 
ence, it is called natural selection. When, how- 
ever, man takes a hand in the process of selec- 
tion, directing and dominating it, it is called 
artificial selection. 


How Animals Have Been Changed 


EE what artificial selection has done for 

animals and vegetables. The cat is related 
to the fiercest members of the animal king- 
dom, yet it is gentle, quiet, loves to be caressed 
and played with, and, on the whole, makes a 
highly desirable domestic pet. Why? Because 
there has been a long process of selecting the 
gentlest cats. For centuries none but gentle 
cats have been allowed to live. Men wanted a 
domestic pet that was kind and quiet. Hence 
only the kind and quiet cats were allowed to 
live and transmit their characteristics through 
heredity to the new generations. 

A good-sized codfish annually lays from fifty 
to seventy-five millions of eggs, only two or 
three of which ever grow to maturity. The 
rest are destroyed, before or after hatching, by 
the cod’s enemies. In the course of years this 
“survival of the fittest” produces a creature 
perfectly adapted to the environment in which 
he lives. 

A wild hog runs along the mountainside, 
living on nuts and roots. His back is sharp, 
his legs are long and sinewy, while his body is 
short, with big, raw bones and little fat. This 
is not the type of animal that the pork market 
demands. Hogs must be fat, not razor-backed 
and scrawny. Hence the hog breeder attempts 
to modify the “‘razor-back”’ to suit the demand 
of the market. In the course of a few genera- 
tions, by selecting the short-legged, fat, quiet 
hogs to be the parents of the next generation 
a type of animal is produced which answers 
every requirement. The body is round and 
sleek, the legs are short and the bones small. 
When this hog is killed and dressed the greater 
portion of the carcass is edible. 

The same process of selection, with some 
elaboration, has been carried on with horses. 
Some horses must be fast, others must be fitted 
for light work, while still others must be capa- 
ble of pulling the heaviest loads. In response 
to these demands the breeders of horses have 
succeeded in developing race horses of remark- 
able speed; all-around work horses which can 
pull a plow or a delivery wagon; and draft 
horses of great bulk and strength, whose sole 
value lies in their capacity to draw very heavy 
loads. 


Great Improvement in Chickens 


HICKENS are kept because they will lay 

eggs. The original chicken, however, re- 
fused to lay in the winter and insisted on 
setting at least once each summer. By selec- 
tion the breeders of chickens have at last 
evolved a type of hen which, with proper care, 
will lay two hundred and fifty eggs each year. 
The hen in her wild state laid perhaps a dozen 
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“* Full View 
Ahead” 


Needs no chauffeur, because the 
Waverley No-Arc Controller is so 
simple and so safe that a child may 
operate it. It is the Town Car that 
requires no cranking—presents no 
mechanical difficulties—yet goes 
wherever a town car can be used, win- 
ter or summer. The coldest weather 
does not put it out of commission. 


New York, 2010 Broadway 
Philadelphia 
2043 Market Street 





The Family Car 
That Needs No Chauffeur 


The utmost in room makes the Silent Waverley Electric Limousine 
the town car ideal for the family. Ample seating space is af- 
forded for five in this big richly upholstered car. The driver 
occupies a front seat—and so always has a full view of the 
thoroughfare ahead. Unusual expanse of plate glass panels, 
front, sides and rear, gives all the occupants the widest view. 


Silent Waverley Electric Limousine-Five 


Design and Construction 


Elliptic Springs front and rear. Solid 
or pneumatic Tires. 


Book on Town Cars. It shows ten 


models. Prices $3500 down to $1225. 


mercial Vehicles. Exide Battery. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office, 194 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 



















Patents Applied For 
High Efficiency Shaft Drive, Full 


Send for the beautiful Waverley Art 


Also the Waverley Catalog of Com- 
Boston, 25 Irvington Place 


Chicago Branch 
2005 Michigan Boulevard 


















Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


ACME 
Automatic’ 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to any desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman's figure that 
the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to. 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes of 
ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(ass 4-ply Willow Plume Genuine French Plumes 


| able values. We guarantee every plume, and if you are not 


j refund your money as cheerfully as we accept it. If you pre- 
| fer tosee the goods before, then send 25c and we will send any 



















Send for Our Free 1912 
IMPERIAL : 


PLUME 
CATALOG 


Beautifully il- ~ 
lustrated, which also 
tells how to obtain 


Patent Ostrich Plume Curler § 


ate. without charge. 









al 


> 24 inches long $10 Made from rich, glossy, 
20 inches wide best male stock 


Imperial Willow Plumes, Guaran- 19 in. long, 9 in. wide, $4.75 
20° 84g cee 


teed 4-ply, best male stock .95 
19 in. long,16in. wide, $5.25 21 ‘* ‘* 10 ‘* ** 8.00 
ae ss GN oo ee 7.50 23° “a1 ** 40°00 
eo we. Sia BM a * 6g 


Send us an order from this ad. Let us prove the remark- 


pleased, then return the plume at our expense and we will 


of the above C. O. D. on approval. Yes we do Repairing. 














Fasten It Up | 


with glass headed 
needle-like steel-pointed 
Moore Push- Pins. For small pic- 
tures, draperies and many other 
articles about the home and office. 
pny in color harmony becanse 
glass heads are transparent. Will 
not deface the finest surface. 


e 
Moore P ush-Pin 
made in 2 sizes—large and 

stnall. Either size % doz. 1 Oc 

Moore Push-Less Hangers for pictures, hall- 

racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 lbs., 10c 
14 doz. ; large size, supporting 100 Ibs. ,10c 4doz. SS 
Moore Push Thumb Tacks, needle-like points ie 
firmly imbedded in brass heads. Three sizes,10c ————\ \\ 

perdoz. Send 2c Stamp for Sample of Each. 
Sold by all stationery, hardware and 

photo supply stores, or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1127 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























This Rope Stitch $950 
Embroidery Robe $350 





Full dress pattern in heavy 
embroidery on white batiste. 3144 
yards 45-inch width for skirt, 24%4 
yards embroidered band trim- 
ming to match, 114 yards plain 
material for waist. 

You can make up this 

robe in two hours. 
Pretty and inexpensive for evening 
dresses over white or colors. Send for 
leaflet with other patterns and prices. 

Address Dept. L. 
THE LACE SHOP 

1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Send today for a free card of 12 quality-buttons 
and illustrated Button Book. See the difference 


between Chalmers Pearls and just ordinary buttons and ask 


for them. Cup, bevel or fish eye styles, smoked, or pearly 
white and iridescent. 


5c to 10c a card of 12— Button Book Free 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON, 23 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Coffee 
Pot Style Peréolator 
0. 8293 


All of the Good — 
lVone of the bad 


Manning-Bowman Coffee Percolators 
make coffee by distillation. They yield 
a clear, aromatic infusion, lacking wholly 
the rankness and acidity which make coffee 
hurtful. The process of making is a mat- 
ter of minutes merely. Starting with /ot 
water, delicious coffee is had at once. Start- 
ing with co/d water, it is done as quickly 
-as by other methods using hot water. 


anning- 


Owman 
COFFEE PERCOLATORS 


Are found with all Percolator No.3 304. Tray, 
sugar-bowl and creamer 
up-to-date dealers. 
Many beautiful designs— 
polished copper, nickel 
plate and silver plate. 
Write for Catalogue 
No. C-1 and free 
recipe book. 
MANNING, BOWMAN «& 
MPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
Also makers of Manning- Bow- 
man Chafing Dishes with 
“*Ivory’’ Enameled Food 
Pans, Eclipse Bread Makers, 
Alcohol Gas Stoves, Urn Coffee 
Percolators,Tea Ball Tea Pots, 
Chafing Dish Accessories, Cel- 


ebrated M & B Brass, Copper 
and Nickel Polish. 














Parkhill 
Woven Wash 
Fabrics 


Your 
Wash & 


Dresses 
Will Look 
Fresh, New and 
Dainty as long as 
they last 


if they are made of Park- 
hill Ginghams, the woven- 
in-fast-color wash fabrics ‘ 
that look like new each 
time they're laundered. 


Beautiful in coloring and de- 
sign, these fabrics have the soft, fine 
weave that marks superior ginghams. 


; we. WN, 
Toiledu Nord Pejtrethesane- NC 
for over thirty years, because of its remarkable durability and 
ponsing designs and ya Bo can't choose better mat 

or the children’s school frocks and your own wash dresses, if 
you want them lastingly attractive. 


Imperial Chambray ith, i germanent linen 


Parkhill Fine Gingham 32, ide! fs nice 
Write us for Free Samples, tioning this i 
Ask for Parkhill Gin: at your regular store. A 
yellow thread along selvage identifies Parkhill fabrics. 


PARKHILL MFG. COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 
CUUERROAUIOGERERUEEOOEERROOODSVCREGGOUOURRREOUICUOORENAUIUGEOOROQUIUERRQURNGIOGI 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 
We will send you prepaid for ex- 
amination any of the following. 
If pleased, pay low price; if not, 
return tous. Send references. 
Or, if you prefer, send money 
with order. Money back if not 
satisfied.Enclosesample of hair. 


Triple Stem Switches 
For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 
Very Latest and most Beautiful style of 
the season. Fine natural wavy hair. 

Ordinary shades. 
axes. at. $4.00 Value, 


2 oz. «y in. $6.00 Value, 

Special at $3. 95 
Write for new illustrated 3 oz. 30 hy fi. co Value, $8. 00 
catalogue. Sent FREE. Special 


MRS.B.NEGRESCOU, Dept. 112, 1208. State 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eggs a year, sat on them and hatched them 
out. The Twentieth Century hen—the prod- 
uct of careful artificial selection—lays ten 
times as many eggs in the course of a year, and 
may even refrain from setting at all. 


If Women Chose More Carefully 


OW apply this doctrine to the human race, 

and if women would but see the far- 
reaching importance of their selection, and 
after studying the question in all of its bear- 
ings would set themselves to perfect the 
human race through selection as successfully 
as they have perfected certain species in the 
animal, the same principles that have revolu- 
tionized the animal world might well revolu- 
tionize human society. Men and women could 
easily employ stronger and more vigorous 
bodies; they could utilize added funds of en- 
ergy; they might develop higher esthetic 
qualities. The need for improving the hered- 
ity of the human race, whether by selection or 
by some other means yet undiscovered, is 
emphasized on every hand by anemic, weakly, 
misshapen bodies and deficient minds. Men 
and women lack energy, vision, mental grasp, 
inspiration. They are not the best in stock. 


As Parents, So Child: How True is It? 


UT how true is it really in actual instances, 

asks the skeptic, that the parents are 
reproduced in the child? An investigation 
of the genealogies of sixty-five eminent men 
of science shows that twenty-five per cent. of 
their fathers and sixty per cent. of their sons 
were eminent. In one family, the Darwins, 
beginning with Erasmus Darwin there have 
been in five generations sixteen men of scien- 
tific attainments. The Bach family of musi- 
cians furnishes a remarkable instance of the 
transmission of ability in the fact that in 
eight generations there were far more than 
twenty eminent musicians. 

Ability may be the product of heredity or of 
early training, but it is certainly transmitted 
from parent to child. Heredity and environ- 
ment combined in parentage form, therefore, 
the source of ability. 

The same law holds with equal if not greater 
force in the transmission of defect. While it 
cannot be shown that ability is due to heredity 
alone it has been definitely proved that certain 
defects are transmitted through the germ cell 
and are, therefore, truly hereditary. Feeble- 
mindedness, for example, is generally accepted 
as an hereditary defect. A recent New York 
study of families, in which both parents were 
feeble-minded, showed only two normal chil- 
dren in a total of seventy-five. In one Penn- 
sylvania family with feeble-minded parents 
there are eleven children, all feeble-minded. 
All of the more recent studies of institutional 
records show that feeble-mindedness may 
usually be traced through several generations. 

Among several instances of the transmis- 
sion of delinquency none is more striking than 
that of a notorious Indiana family (the Tribe 
of Ishmael). In one branch of the family 
““There were originally four children who 
raised pauper families. One son of the third 
generation died in the penitentiary ; his two 
sons in the fourth generation have been in the 
penitentiary ; a daughter in the fourth genera- 
tion was the mother of two illegitimate chil- 
dren. Another son of the third generation has 
a penitentiary record and died of delirium 
tremens. There have been several murders: 
a continuous pauper and criminal record.’’ 


A Marvelous Contrast in Heredity 


O MORE terrible social scourge is con- 

ceivable than the constant reproduction 
of incapacity, pauperism, crime and vice. No 
social contrast could be more full of meaning 
than that between the Jukes family and the 
Jonathan Edwards family: 


Max JUKES JONATHAN EDWARDS 
(Born 1720) (Born 1703) 
1200 Descendants 1394, Descendants 
dentified Identified 
300 In the poorhouse — 2905 Roles graduates 
2300 years in all 12 College presidents 
300 Died in childhood 65 College professors 
440 Viciously diseased 60 Physicians 
400 Physical wrecks 100 Clergymen and Mu- 
50 Notorious prostitutes sicians 
7 Murderers 75Army and Navy 
60 Habitual thieves— cer: 
averaged 12 years 60 Prominent authors 
in jail 100 Lawyers 
£30 semennee of crime 30 Judges 
None of them ever 80 Hold f public office 
contributed to social wel- 1 Vice-President 
fare.” Their actual and 3 U.S. Senators 
potential cost to society “Tt is not known that 
was $1,250,000. any of them was ever 


convicted of crime.’’ 


Thus one family produced twelve hundred 
social burdens or social scourges, while the 
other gave to the race nearly fourteen hun- 
dred social servants. These families stand, of 
course, at the two extremes of society. 

While ability and defect may be the result 
of heredity through the germ cell, or of environ- 
ment through early training, or of both, one 
thing is certain: they are not the product of 
chance, but are directly transmitted through 
parentage from one generation to the next. 

The evidence is very strong in support of the 
contention that defect and genius are both 
handed down from parent to child. If that be 
true—if the hereditary characteristics are the 
combination of the characteristics of both 
parents—then the choice in the mating of 
the parents determines the characteristics of the 
offspring. And if the status of a race depends 
upon the stamina of the individuals composing 
it, and the characteristics of each of these indi- 
viduals are determined by the characteristics 
of both parents, the force that brings the 
parents together determines the fate of the race. 

A conventionally modest woman may 
instinctively shrink from the sentiment that 
she participates in the character of the next 
generation, but she does absolutely when she 
selects her mate. When she facesa man’s pro- 
posal of marriage she faces the most momentous 
event of her life. 
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This is 


“Chocolate Cream Walnut” 


Selected large English walnuts, 
hulled only when about to be used, 
are coated with a confection of pure, 
rich fondant—then dipped in choc- 
olate. The result is the delightful 
candy shown here—only one of the 
forty or more delicious varieties reg- 
ularly included in an assortment of 





Chocolates 


At Huyler’s the most careful attention is given to each 
individual candy. That is one reason why everybody likes 
Huyler’s. They all taste good and they taste good because 
Huyler’s Bonbons and Chocolates are the product of an 
establishment where the highest quality standards prevail. 





Bonbons 


There are 54 Huyler stores 
in the United States and 
Canada and over 4000 
Huyler agents—the best 
druggists in their respective 
communities. To get the 
name of the nearest Huyler 
agent or store 


Write for 
Illustrated Booklet 


which tells the interesting 
story of Huyler’s, gives a list 
of many of the Huyler pop- 
ular confections and tells 
the public how quality and 
purity are assured in all 
Huyler products. 


+, 64 Irving Place 
OGL New York City 























Knit | No Clasps—No Heavy Steels—No Strings 
kf 
Coats ||o°/" 


For Men, Sahin 


Women and 
Children Formand 


—like Bradley Muf- | | incl 
flers — excel in style, COMBINED \ 
quality and comfort. || |] No Hooks 

Therefore, insist || Paddi 
upon having the | I] No Padding x 
Bradley. Prices, $1 SAHLIN is far more only a bust form; it at 





No Eyelets 
No Pressure 





7 to $10. once gives the slender woman the appearance 
Style No. 781—Here illus- of a perfect figure and then builds her to it. 
trated, is a semi-fitting, || An erect posture (shoulders back and chest 
full-fashioned, hand-knit, | | forward) becomes easy and natural. ‘The Sahlin 


ladies’ garment, made in 
white, cardinal, oxford, tan 
or navy, from highest 
grade worsted. Atall 


special shoulder construction is designed to cultivate 
deep breathing. A full, rounded chest is 
thus rapidly and comfor tably wpepinns a 
and the figure takes om lithe, graceful 

















pos wi — $ 500 lines. Shoulder Straps Do Not Cross to 
postpaid for only ee compress and prevent development. 
Write today for handsomely illus- tee, Money Tefen pee te tee. 
trated catalog of Bradley Coats, | | fed, M ade an couttle. and batiste for 
me ium, medium an a es, 
Caps, Scarfs, Muffs and the famous | | actual waist measure, bust, measure ‘dosired 
—— an engt rom arm 1 to wails ine 
Bradley Mufflers free on request. Write for free fashion booktet. Order from 
pee us, if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Bradley Knitting Co. Medium, $1.00 Long Hip, $1.50 Postage, 14c. 
Gite Bradley St. Delavan, Wey 7 THE SAHLIN CO., 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago 














Can you name the 


It’ s M oth h- ii =o oO uf Greatest Piano Composition 


for tone, according to 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Can you name the one standard composition that, owing 
| to the exquisite melody and massive chords, is perhaps 
| the best ever written to display the tonal qualities of a 
piano? If not, write for a most interesting little book 
| telling of the LYON & HEALY Prize Contest, Fannie 
| Bloomfield-Zeisler’s decision, and the 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Lyon & Healy, 23-68 E. Adams Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Music House 





Prepaid! 


A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 
ofevery womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 
rative, unique, useful. An ornament to her 
home and protection for her wardrobe. Perfect Storage for laces, 


woolens, furs, etc. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. The I A 
wedding or birthday gift! Send for handsome catalog showing all Wedding avitations, Announcements, etc. 





styles in cedarchests, chifforobes and wardrobe couches, and booklet, 100 in Sout, =. 25. 100 Hand En- 
** TheStory of Red Cedar.’ ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM graved, S O, Express paid. (2 sets 

FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES. 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. envelopes for each). 100 Boge raved Conia $1.00. Samples ee 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.71, Statesville, N.C. | H. EDWARD HARVEY & co ., 3131 N, 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 








ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S "hee eee 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keepit on your sideboard at home. 


BS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ” — Everywhere 
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Plain Foods 




















Made Vastly : 
° e bs 

More Nourishing : 
Banish dyspepsia! Try Liebig # 
Company’s Extract of Beef—learn # 
how it makes your food perfectly By 
and easily digestible—and much # 
more palatable. : 
You rarely assimilate a// the nutri- # 


ment of the food you eat—because 
many foods will not yield all their 
nourishment when taken alone. 
There’s a great waste, due to incom- 
plete digestion. 

Liebig has the extraordinary effect 
of enabling the system to assimilate 
allthe nourishment from other foods. 


Liebig is one of the greatest pro- 
moters of absorption known. 

Take it as soup—or as agravy or & 
sauce —with bread, potatoes, rice, # 
tapioca, eggs and similar foods—they 
will then yield their full 100 per cent 
nutriment. 

Home Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, with 


nearly a hundred recipes for tasty, digestible 
dishes—mailed free on request. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label. 


Beautiful Rogers’ 
Silverware 


Extra heavy plate. Send us 
the metal cap from a Liebig 
jar and 10 cts. for a bouillon 
spoon. Send one cap and 
20 cts. for table spoon or fork. 
Address Dept. M. 
CORNEILLE Davip & Co. 
9 No. Moore St., New York. 


Sasa: 








































RE notonly the crowning break- 

fast feast, —appetizing and de- 
licious, but they are of wonderful 
food value. Measured by a standard 
of fuel for the body, they take first 
rank these shivery winter mornings. 


THE HORMEL WAY 


IS THE MODEL WAY 


and the Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon 


are made from the choicest selection of 
prime young porkers—milk and grain- 
fed, and the flesh is so much more ten- 
der, juicy and has such an indefinable 
flavor that you won’t mind paying theextra 


cost for such an extraordinary product. 


There’s extreme comfort and conveni- 
ence in having a whole ham or flitch of 
bacon in the home. Order ¢Zoday. 


Dairy Hams—20¢ the pound 
Dairy Bacon —30¢ the pound 


If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand goods 
we will ship direct at above prices—f.o.b. Austin. 
Send draft or money order. Orders not accom- 
panied by remittance shipped C.O.D. Dainty 
recipe book with every order. Address 


George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


BRANCHES — St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—Alll Steel 


more durable. 




















Handsome, cost less than wood, 
Don’t buy a fence 


until you get_our Free Catalogue 
S and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 





ARE ATHLETICS 
MAKING 
GIRLS MASCULINE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


From a physiological point of view woman 
needs physical exercise as much as man. She 
has the same kind of brain, heart, lungs, 
stomach and tissues, and these organs in her 
are just as responsive to exercise as in men. 
Fundamentally both sexes have the same bones 
and muscles. They are much larger, however, in 
the average male than in the average female. 

The average male weighs about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds without clothes 
and is about five feet seven inches in height, 
while the female weighs about one hundred 
and fifteen pounds and is about five feet two 
inches in height. The male has broad, square 
shoulders, the female narrow, sloping ones. 
The male has a large, muscular chest, broad 
waist, narrow hips and long and muscular legs, 
while the female has little muscle in the chest, 
a constricted waist, broad hips, short legs and 
thighs frequently weighted with adipose tissue. 
The ankles, waist, feet and hands in the male 
are much larger than those in the female. In 
point of strength the female is only about one- 
half as strong as the male; and the average 
lung capacity of the male is two hundred and 
forty cubic inches, of the female one hundred 
and sixty cubic inches. To these average con- 
ditions there are, of course, many exceptions. 


Acrobats Not Always What They Seem 


N SPEAKING of the mental or physical 

qualities of a man or woman we should bear 
in mind that each is the product of two factors, 
male and female. According to the law of 
chance a son may inherit from one-tenth to 
nine-tenths of his characteristics through his 
mother’s side, and a daughter may inherit from 
one-tenth to nine-tenths of hers through her 
father’s side, the inheritance from remote 
ancestry not being taken into consideration. 
Twenty-five per cent. of men and women, how- 
ever, will inherit about equally from their 
fathers and mothers. 

It is an interesting fact that most of the 
famous athletes whom I have examined at- 
tributed their great power largely to the fine 
physiques of their mothers. The mother of 
Louis Cyr, the strongest man in the world, 
could readily shoulder a barrel of flour and 
carry it up several flights of stairs. I have seen 
one of the scrubwomen who clean the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium at Harvard University put a 
hundred-pound dumbbell above her head with 
each hand. Great feats of strength, skill and 
endurance are frequently performed by women 
at the circus and the vaudeville theater, and 
it is well known in the profession that some of 
the best gymnasts performing in public are 
women disguised as men. In justice to my sex 
I should mention the obvious corollary to this 
fact that many of the best acrobats are men 
attired as women. 


No Athletic Sport Prohibitive to Women 


HAVE no hesitation in saying that there is no 

athletic sport or game in which some women 
cannot enter, not only without fear of injury 
but also with great prospects of success. In 
nearly every instance, however, it will be found 
that the women who are able to excel in the 
rougher and more masculine sports have either 
inherited or acquired masculine characteristics. 
This must necessarily be so, since it is only by 
taking on masculine attributes that success in 
certain forms of athletics can be won. For 
instance, a woman could not hope to be success- 
ful in the practice of heavy gymnastics where 
she has to handle her own weight without re- 
ducing the girth of her hips and thighs and 
increasing the development of her arms, chest 
and upper back. She could not hope to succeed 
in rowing or in handling heavy weights with- 
out broadening the waist and shoulders and 
strengthening the muscles of the back and ab- 
domen. Her relatively short legs and heavy hips 
and thighs would handicap her severely in all 
running, jumping and vaulting contests, and 
render it practically impossible for her to make 
records in these events comparable to those 
made by men. 

These athletic limitations do not apply only 
to women as women, but also to men who have 
women’s physical characteristics. Nor do the 
limitations which I have mentioned apply to 
young girls from ten to fifteen years of age, who, 
if properly trained, will often surpass boys of 
the same age in any kind of game or athletic 
performance. But it is at these ages that girls 
have neat, trim and boyish figures. If girls 
received the same kind of physical training as 
boys throughout their growing and developing 
period they could make a much more creditable 
showing as athletes when they become adult 
women. The interesting question is: Would 
such girls become more womanly women, and 
the boys more manly men? 


The Best Sports for Girls 


HE athletics in which girls most frequently 

indulge are lawn tennis, running, jumping, 
hurdling, swimming, skating, field hockey, 
cricket, basket-ball, rowing, canoeing, fencing, 
archery, bowling, vaulting and certain forms of 
heavy gymnastics. Some girls also play ice 
hockey, lacrosse, baseball, polo and association 
football, while others box and wrestle and play 
Rugby football just as their brothers do. There 
is really no such thing as sex in sport, any more 
than there is sex in education. All sports are 
indulged in by most men, and most sports are 
enjoyed by some women. 

There are no sports that tend to make women 
masculine in an objectionawle sense except box- 
ing, baseball, wrestling, basket-ball, ice hockey, 
water polo and Rugby football. These sports 
are thought better adapted to men than to 
women, because they are so rough and stren- 
uous. They afford opportunity for violent 
personal encounter, which is distasteful to 
many men as well as to most women. That is 
the real objection to all antagonistic sports, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 











I am the original fireless cooker man, selling 
direct from factory at factory prices. I have 
made and sold perhaps more cookers than all 
other cooker concerns combined. It is be- 
cause, first —my cooker is the most practical, 
hygienic rapid fireless cooker made, and 
second — because I sell it at factory prices, 


er@00.000 Housekeepers 


<@® Now Testify to the 
~ Wonderful Merits of 


the ¢fRapi# Fireless Cooker 


Meee please do not consider the saving of 75% of 


of my Fireless Cooker. 
large factor, so. write thousands of users—the convenience of 
placing your food in the cooker, the shutting up of your hot 
kitchen and going to the club, matinee, shopping, calling, 
getting out of doors and coming home to find your meal most 
deliciously and perfectly cooked, without the slightest chance 
of burning or drying up, or being under or over-done. 


Let Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 


saving you from 14 to 1 in cost. 

Then you don’t need to keep my cooker 
if it doesn’t prove all my claims for it, be- 
cause I allow a full month’s trial in your 
own home at my risk—your money back if 


Let Me Mail You Prices 

and This Free Book of 

125 Famous Fireless 
Cooker Recipes 


You will be surprised at the low direct 
prices I make you, so low that you will 
not think of being without a cooker—the 
most convenient thing in the house, when 
you have read my book. Write me today. 
I will gladly mail you the book of recipes 
and quote you prices. 

Remember, I ship promptly and save 
you money on the best fireless cooker 
ever made, the old, original RAPID. 
Why take chances on any other cooker 
when over 100,000 users point the 
way to sure success with the RAPID? 


WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 
Wm. Campbell Co. 


Dept. 313 Detroit, Mich. 


Also, finest thing made 
for use as cold stor- 
age for ices, pud- 
dings, custards, etc. 


I Am Making a Special 
Price on 10,000 Cookers 
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your fuel bill—75% of your time —half your work— 
food 75% better cooked, as being all of the merits 


The great convenience is another 


the cooker is not satisfactory in every way. 

Description: Metal throughout, including 
nests and covers; no pads or cushions to 
absorb odors; cooking utensils all highest 
grade aluminum, compartments aluminum 
finish, rust proof with proper care. Steams, 
stews, bakes, broils, fries, and boils all kinds 
of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, etc. 
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Famous 


Recipes 
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HandyEmbroidery Case 
Needles Given Away 


\ E wish to give every Woman who embroiders an 
opportunitv to prove for heazett the on er Pye of 

° es Boilproof, Pearl Lustre 
Trade RRS ES S Mark Embroidery Floss for beautiful” 
embroidery effects — that’s why we make this extra FREE offer. 
GIVEN AWAY, this HANDY CASE; tinted design ; 4 colors; 
with embroidery needles. Made of best brown linen ; will hold 22 
skeins and needles. Folds and fastens with a clasp. All who em- 
broider will wantone. To get this Handy Case send only 20c to 
partly cover cost of packing, postage 
andé6skeinsof NUN’S BOILPROOF 
FLOSS. Guaranteed enough thread 
to embroider the design. 
price of this outfit is 50c. 
Nun’s Embroidery Floss is 
guaranteed Boilproof in all 
shades. Anextra mercerizing proc- 
ess and a correct twist improve 
itslustre. It is imported from the 
country where superior mercerized 
Floss is made. Skeins are 2 for 5c— 
allcolors. Ask yourdealerforNun’s 
complete packages of embroidery 
outfits,containing enough Floss to 
complete designs. Send direct if 
your dealer will not supply you. 
today, sending 20c,stamps 

or coin, to partly cover cost of pack- 
ing, postage and 6 skeins Nun’s 
Boilproof Floss—and we will give 
you this Handy Case and needles. 
Send quick while they last. 1912 
Nun’s Art k showing Premium 
offers —FREE with above offer. 
Save wrappers from skeins for 
Premiums. Write today for this 
introductory offer. Please mention 
dealer’s name. 


T. BUETTNER & CO., Inc., Chicago, New York and Hamburg 
Address correspondence to 


315 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ETAL 





Retail 




















| you a lower priceona 
| handsomer 
| pompadour, wave, 





We Will Match 
Your 


Hair 


and guarantee to give 
switch, 


cluster curls, wig, tou- 
pee, or other hair 
goods than any other 
manufacturer. Our righted 
goods are highest 1911 
quality and we match all shades at same price. 
We send any article desired 
On Approval postpaid. Don’t order until 
you have received our low prices and our Illustrated 






Copy- 


| Fashion Magazine showing all the prevailing London 


and Parisian hairdressing styles. 

Our illustrated course in 
Beauty Culture Beauty Culture for  per- 
sonal or professional use is a revelation — different 
from all others in America. If interested write for 
prospectus. 


FREE —Our Fashion Magazine 


pictures the latest and widest variety of Hair Goods 
and Styles ever shown. Write for it. 

THE WIGGERY, The Handsomest French Hair Salon 
in America. Mail Address, 1644 Girard St., Chicago 












RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
OS 


7s in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 

h 

f LAS bicycle. Write for special offer. 

i Finest Guaranteed $ 10 $ 27 

ys 912 Models to 

1S per RS pe ee tires. 

an odels 
all of best makes .. $710 $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 8 

good asnew....... to 

Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 

cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, 

Sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of 
NOT BUY until 

Write now. 

CH 


ICAGO 









7 lamps, 
bicycles at half usual prices. 
you get our catalogues and offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 161 





“Mium” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


25¢ at drug- and agnor mantistores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name :nd 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 








408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





SO _ 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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) Does your 
coffee “hit the spot”? 


O USE DRINKING COFFEE 

if it does not satisfy and invigo- 

rate your entire system. There is a 

rich, delicious coffee that will abso- 

lutely satisfy you. It is sold in a triple- 

sealed non-aroma-leak package — 

always fresh—and you can get it from 
your grocer by requesting 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


All we ask is that you try one package 
of this ‘‘eternally fresh,’? wholesome 
coffee. Always grind it yourself just 
before you make it and you will get 
a cup of coffee that ‘‘hits the spot.” 
Thousands of housewives demand 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee and will take no 
substitutes. Why not at least inves- 
tigate for yourself by getting a trial 
package now? 


Recipe Booklet FREE 


Owing to many requests from house- 
wives everywhere, we have had Mrs. Sarah Tyson 
Rorer write a book, ‘27 Coffee Recipes.”’ 
Send for your copy today— it is free—and in doing 
so mention whether or not your own grocer 
handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 


Harry B. Gates, President 
Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 




















Ns. 60 Main 8t., Indianapolis,Ind., U.S.A. J) 
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Real Silk Embroidery 


| V E This Beautiful 


Russian Crash 

PILLOW TOP 

Yes, free absolutely, together with Back, Illustrated Dia- 
am Lesson, and List of Handsome Embroidery 
esigns. We make this Startling Offer to prove 
the superiority of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Please go to your dealer, purchase 6 skeins of Belding’s 
Einbroidery Silk for only 25 cts. to start the work and he will 
give you above Pillow Top FREE. If dealer will not supply 
you, send his name with order, adding 5 cts. postage, total 
30cts., and receive above Russian Crash Pillow Top and 
Back FREE Prepaid. Easily embroidered. Choice of 
Arts & Crafts, American Beauty Roses, Rambler Rose and 
Thousand Flower Designs. : 
Write for our new illustrated booklet ‘‘Mod- 
SPECIAL ern Embroidery Ideas." /utesests every 
woman. Sent absolutely FREE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 201-203 W. Monroe St. 


BELDING Stasmmes 
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HAVE YOU READ THAT 
WONDERFUL LITTLE BOOK 


“MOTHER” 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS? 


Theodore Roosevelt says: 


‘*Mrs. Roosevelt and I were pro- 
foundly impressed with ‘ Mother.’ 
I am particularly glad to have it.’’ 


Send your order with one dollar to 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FirtH Ave., New YorK 















ARE ATHLETICS 
MAKING 
GIRLS MASCULINE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


and that is the reason why it is so difficult for a 
lady or a gentleman to indulge in them. But 
we must bear in mind that all athletic sports 
are of the nature of a contest, and in this very 
fact lies much of their physical, mental and 
moral value. 


These Make Women More Masculine 


HHYSICALLY all forms of athletic sports 

and most physical exercises tend to make 
women’s figures more masculine, inasmuch as 
they tend to broaden the shoulders, deepen the 
chest, narrow the hips, and develop the muscles 
of the arms, back and legs, which are masculine 
characteristics. Some exercises, like bowling, 
tennis, fencing, hurdling and swimming, tend 
to broaden the hips, which is a feminine char- 
acteristic. But archery, skating and canoeing, 
which are thought to be especially adapted to 
women, tend to develop respectively broad 
shoulders, long feet and deep muscular chests, 
which are essentially masculine; while rowing, 
which is thought to be the most masculine of 
all exercises, tends to broaden the hips, narrow 
the waist, develop the large front and back 
thighs and give many of the lines of the feminine 
figure. 

Just how all-round athletics tend to modify 
woman’s form may be judged by comparing the 
conventional with the athletic type of woman. 
The conventional woman has a narrow waist, 
broad and massive hips and large thighs. In 
the athletic type of woman sex character- 
istics are less accentuated, and there is a sug- 
gestion of reserve power in both trunk and 
limbs. Even the mental and moral qualities 
that accompany the development of such a 
figure are largely masculine, but this is because 
women have not yet liad as many opportunities 
to exercise them. 


Sports Should be Adapted to Women 


OME of the specific mental and physical 

qualities which are developed by athletics 
are increased powers of attention, will, con- 
centration, accuracy, alertness, quickness of 
perception, perseverance, reason, judgment, 
forbearance, patience, obedience, self-control, 
loyalty to leaders, self-denial, submergence of 
self, grace, poise, suppleness, courage, strength 
and endurance. These qualities are as valuable 
to women as to men. While there is some 
danger that women who try to excel in men’s 
sports may take on more marked masculine 
characteristics than those shown in the figure 
this danger is greatly lessened if the sports are 
modified so as to meet their peculiar qualifi- 
cations as to strength, height, weight, etc. 
Inasmuch as the average woman is inferior to 
the average man in nearly all physical qualifi- 
cations, all the apparatus used and the weights 
lifted, as well as the height and distance to be 
attained in running, jumping, etc., should be 
modified to meet her limitations. Considering 
also the peculiar constitution of her nervous 
system and the great emotional disturbances 
to which she is subjected, changes should be 
made in many of the rules and regulations 
governing the sports and games for men, to 
adapt them to the requirements of women. 


Modify Men’s Athletics for Women 


NY one who has had much experience in 
teaching or training women must have 
observed these facts in regard to them: Women 
as a class cannot stand a prolonged mental or 
physical strain as well as men. Exact it of 
them and they will try to do the work, but 
they will do it at a fearful cost to themselves 
and eventually to their children. Give women 
frequent intervals of rest and relaxation and 
they will often accomplish as much in twenty- 
four hours as men accomplish. So firmly have 
I become convinced of this fact that I have 
arranged the schedule of work at both the 
winter and summer Normal Schools at Cam- 
bridge so that periods of mental and physical 
activity follow each other alternately, and 
both are interspersed with frequent intervals 
of rest. 

The modifications that I would suggest in 
men’s athletics so as to adapt them to women 
are as follows: Reduce the time of playing in 
all games and lengthen the periods of rest be- 
tween the halves. Reduce the heights of high 
and low hurdles and lessen the distance between 
them. Lessen the weight of the shot and ham- 
mer and all other heavy-weight appliances. 
In heavy gymnastics have bars, horses, swings, 
ladders, etc., adjustable so that they may be 
easily adapted to the requirements of women. 
In basket-ball, a favorite game with women and 
girls, divide the field of play into three equal 
parts by lines, and insist upon the players con- 
fining themselves to the space prescribed for 
them. This insures that every one shall be 
in the game, and prevents some players from 
exhausting themselves. If the field of play is 
large enough seven or nine players on a side 
are preferable to the five required by the men’s 
rules. As the game is played today by men, 
with only five on a side and without lines, it 
brings a harder strain on the heart, lungs and 
nervous system than the game of football does. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 73 
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pane of glass. It is a beautiful o 


all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 


No. 230, only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the excel- 
lent reputation and high standards set by 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name 
of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany back of the refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. But in addition to 


7. 


Direct from Factory to User 


The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food com 
throughout with the famous OPAL GLASS, 7-16 inch thick. 
_ The door is lined with the same material. 
itary lining for a refrigerator yet produced by science. 
t palescent-white, mirror-polished surface, which 
does not afford lodging place for a single germ. 

DOUBLE REFRIGERATION FROM EVERY POUND OF ICE IS GIVEN 
ps our exclusive system of construction. Thus the Wickes is the most economical 
re) 










this we give you 


Our Money-Back Guaranty 
Your money refunded if the Wickes is not 
exactly as represented. 


You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct 
from the factory at actual factory prices. 
You get the high-grade Wickes at the price 
asked everywhere for ordinary refrigerators. 


Tile Exterior —German-Silver 
Trimmed — same size re- $ 45 


frigerator, specially priced, 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 
It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside and out. 
Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 10, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Dept. 10, 29-35 W. 32nd St., New York 
130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of The United States, France, Canada, Mexico (27) 
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rtment is lined 
“Better than mar- 
OPAL GLASS is the most san- 
It is as easily washed asa 





Measurements: Height 45 in., Width 
36in., Depth 21lin. Ice Capacity 100 Ibs. 





























“T have found The Chau- 
tauqua Schoolof Nursing 
prompt and reliable. The 
school hasdoneallit could 
to make mystudiesasuc- 
cess. With pluck and per- 
severance there is no reason 
why one cannot become 
an efficient and successful 





CLARA HAFFNER 
Donnellson, Iowa 





nurse by taking this course. 





This statement has been 
endorsed by physicians for whom I have worked. 
I have been employed by eight different physicians’ 
since taking the C. S. N. Course.’’—Clara Haffner 
(Photo), Donnellson, Iowa. 
Send for a copy of “How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages 
with intensely interesting experiences by our grad- 
uates, who mastered the art of professional nursing 
by the C. S. N. home-study course. 
Thousands of our graduates, with and without previ- 
ous experience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 


TENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 








315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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SOAK 


NewYork Buffalo Chi: 





be 





is heel-proof, mar-proof, water-proof. 

Test it yourself with heel or hammer. 
You may dent the wood but the varnish 
won't crack. Send for 


FREE BOOK AND PANEL 


finished with ‘‘61”’’ and prove it. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry ‘‘61,’’ write us at 75 
Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y.; in Canada, 
17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


OED 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories : Foreign Factories 
cago Established London Paris 


Bridgeburg, Canada 63 Years Hamburg 





The good, old, 
time-honored ammonia 
that cleans thoroughly— 
and contains noth- 
ing harmful. For 
most delicate fabrics to 
roughest fioors. 


Different sizes — at Grocers 
Beautiful Balancing 
Bird Mailed FREE 


Write for instructive, in- 
teresting toy for children 
free with our book de- 
scribing dozens of ways 
to lessen labor. Address 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL 
WORKS 
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(Mi rast 


ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Spring and Summer Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of still 
finer merchandise. 


A valuable book, for reference or 
for ordering goods; you should 
get one. 


The demand is large—the edi- 
tion limited, so write us TODAY: 


“Send Free Catalog No. 38.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 
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Wedding Invitations at 


VERETT 





ARDS 


upon request. Our book 
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ANITAQ 


THE MODERN 
WALL Ba WALL COVERING Bu?” 






House ; 
Beautifying 
Time! 


This time forget the old standards— 
adopt to-day’s— use the Modern Wall 
Covering—SANITAS. 


SANITAS has all the attractiveness of the 
finest wall papers and fabrics. In fact their 
effects are faithfully reproduced in dull fin- 
ished decorative and tinted SANITAS, 


with none of their disadvantages. 


SANITAS is sanitary and washable. You 
can clean your walls with a damp cloth. 
SANITAS holds its color, will not tear, 
crack or decompose. It’s always fresh and 
attractive in appearance. Cleaner, more 
healthful and practical than other materials. 


You can have glazed SANITAS for your 
bathroom, kitchen, pantry and passages in 
all plain and fancy tile effects. 
Send today for decorative sug- 


gestions for new interior treat- 
ments, 


Let us know your requirements. 
Our Home Decoration department 
will help you. 


Standard Oil Cloth Company 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, New York 
Meritas is the guaranteed table oil cloth. If you 
find any dealer not selling Meritas, send us his 


name and you'll receive one-half dozen hand- 
some Meritas doilies free. 


The Truth About 


Furniture 





WIPE OFF THE DIR 














TheStandard Price of 


‘This Chair is $14.00 


Our Factory Price to 
You is $6.75 


This chair is fully worth the $14 you would 
pay for it if bought in the usual way. But 
why not buy of the Factory direct and keep 
this big difference in price—25 to75 percent 
on all our furniture—in your own pocket? 
This Craftsman chair will last a lifetime. Solid, 
selected, quarter-sawed oak, Beautiful Leather 
Cushion. Height 37% in. Width 31 in. Depth 
21 in. This is only one example of the celebrated 
Brooks line and our tremendous price-saving. 


Write for Our Handsome 
Furniture Book— FREE 


Finely illustrated, showing just how much you save by 
buying the Brooks furniture in completed and finished 
sections with practically no work to assemble. Price this 
furniture at your own dealer's. We have built up an 
enduring business on the exceptional values we give our 
customers. Send a Post Card—do that today. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 4003 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 








ARE ATHLETICS 
MAKING 
GIRLS MASCULINE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


I am often asked: “Are girls overdoing 
athletics at school and college?”” I have no 
hesitation in saying that in many of the schools 
where basket-ball is being played according to 
rules for boys many girls are injuring them- 
selves in playing this game. The numerous 
reports of these girls breaking down with heart 
trouble or a nervous collapse are mostly too 
well founded. Other instances are recorded 
where schoolgirls have broken down in train- 
ing for tennis tournaments, or for running, 
jumping and swimming contests. These in- 
stances generally occur in schools or colleges 
where efforts are made to arouse interest in 
athletics by arranging matches between rival 
teams, clubs and institutions, and appealing 
to school pride, loyalty, etc., to furnish the 
driving power. Under the sway of these pow- 
erful impulses the individual is not only forced 
to do her best, but to do even better than her 
best, though she breaks down in her efforts to 
surpass her previous records. 

There would be little honor or glory in win- 
ning a race, playing a game, or doing a ‘“‘stunt”’ 
which every other girl could do. It is in the 
attempt to win distinction by doing something 
that others cannot do that the girl who is over- 
zealous or too ambitious is likely to do herself 
aninjury. For this reason girls who are ambi- 
tious to enter athletic contests should be care- 
fully examined and selected by a physician or 
trained woman expert, and the usual method 
of trying out unprepared candidates by actual 
contests in order to determine ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest”’ should not be allowed. 


To Handle a Girl in Athletics 


Y SLOW and careful preparation a girl who 
is organically sound may be trained to par- 
ticipate safely in almost any form of athletics. 
But inasmuch as the heart, lungs and other 
important organs do not attain their full power 
and development until a girl is about eighteen 
to twenty years of age no girl should be pushed 
to her limit in physical or mental effort before 
that time, if ever. 

It is during the youthful period of from ten 
to fifteen years of age that girls are most sus- 
ceptible of improvement if judiciously looked 
after; it is during the same period that they 
are most likely to be injured if they are not 
wisely cared for. For this reason every girls’ 
school where athletics are encouraged should 
have a special teacher to look after the physical 
condition of the girls, who should not be left 
to become victims of their own zeal and the 
unbridled enthusiasm of a -partisan school 
community. 

Parents should insist upon the supervision 
of the physical as well as the mental training 
of their girls, especially if the girls are encour- 
aged, through school politics, to engage in 
athletic contests. Most of the colleges for 
women have directors of physical training and 
instructors in athletics and gymnastics whose 
duty it is to look after the physical condition 
of the girls and to supervise their athletic sports 
and games as well as their gymnastic exercises. 

It is largely on account of the intelligent 
supervision of the physical work in the women’s 
colleges that athletics are less likely to be over- 
done than in many of the schools for girls 
where there is little or no supervision, though it 
is much more necessary than in the colleges. 


Cause of Good Health of College Girls 


OLLEGE girls as a class are more matured 
in judgment and discretion and know 
better what is best for them than other girls. 
Most of them have had gymnastics or athletics 
of some kind in the preparatory schools, which, 
in addition to vigorous mental and social 
training, have made habits of right living and 
obedience to the ordinary laws of hygiene quite 
necessary to enable the girls to withstand the 
test of fitting for college. 

The good health of college girls as a class is 
not due so much to their studious life and 
regular habits of living, as has often been 
stated, as to their fine physique and good con- 
stitutional vigor. Ina way they represent the 
natural correlation between a sound mind and 
a sound body, and they are the survival of a 
type from which the weaklings have been 
weeded out in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Sometimes these naturally strong and 
vigorous girls think they can go on working 
indefinitely with their brains without recrea- 
tion or physical exercise. They make the 
fatal mistake of drawing too heavily on their 
inherited constitutional vigor, without doing 
anything to add to their capital stock. Sooner 
or later these girls break down and are out of 
the race for further honors and preferment. 
These are the girls whose vital resources the 
college should try to conserve, for they are going 
to do the work for which the college stands as 
soon as they have been graduated. 

All this, some will say, is for the girl. How 
about the woman who is forty or more? Is 
it not true that she must have an entirely 
different form of exercise? 

This question: “‘After a Woman is Forty 
What Form of Exercise is it Wise for Her to 
Take?” I will take up in an article in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 


her own work. 


very clean. 
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Suds and Sense 


In making P.anpG.—The White Naphtha Soap, 
we intended it to be: 


A soap that would make the clothes perfectly clean 
without either washboard or boiler discomfort and 
that would ease things for the woman who does 


A soap that would loosen the dirt, all the dirt, 
from soiled pieces without hard rubbing ; without 
boiling; and leave the clothes sweet-smelling and 


A wholly new and better kind of naphtha soap 
that would make the figure of the woman ever rub- 
bing at the washboard a thing of the past. 


P.anp G.—The White Naphtha Soap is all of this. 
If you hire a laundress, or if you are your own laun- 
dress, let P.anp G.—The White Naphtha Soap do the 
hard part of the washing for you. 


he Prctirv-Lantl 4. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It’s You! 





(THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM) 


, J ‘SAKES your place at weari- 


some fittings, at home 
or at your dressmaker’s. Repro- 
duces YOU or any one with look- 
ing-glass fidelity. Simply inflate 
the Form inside the proper waist 
lining. Adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. 
Write for Fashion Book “ V-16”—“'What To 


Wear And How To Make It.*”, When in New York 
be sure to call and see practical demonstration. 


Pneu Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., New York 
Phone — 7620 Bryant 


























Ipswich 
Silk Hosiery 


for men and women 


We wouldn’t sell silk hosiery until 
we were sure we had made it better 
for the price than any other silks sold. 

We have. And we've proved them. 

Rich, beautiful, durable. 


A range of styles for men and women. 
Some with special features. Black, tans, 
| and colors. 35c to $1 a pair. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


|| Ipswich Mills Ipswich Mass 








aANO RY NGaNe, 


THE ONLY BAG THAT 
WILL NOT SAG 


The “ No-Sag" Bag is shapely and stylish. No 
matter how much weight it carries, its outlines 
never alter. Made of the finest leath- 
ers in new and exclusive designs 
at $1.25 up. 

EVERY “NO-SAG” BAG IS 
GUARANTEED NOT TOSAG 
If your dealer does not sell the 
“No-Sag”’ write for our new Spring 
catalogue, mentioning dealer's name. 


It’s allinthe | FREUND BROS. & CO. 




















construction 435 Broome St. New York City 








| ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic pow- 
der for the feet. If you are a trifle sen- 
sitive about the size of your shoes, it’s 
some satisfaction to know that many 
people can wear shoes a size smaller by 
shaking Allen's Foot-Ease into them. 
Just the thing for Dancing Parties, 
Patent Leather Shoes, and for Breaking 
in New Shoes. When rubbers or over- 
shoes become necessary and your shoes 
pinch, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant 
relief. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

“Ina pinch, FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


pee Alles’s,, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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I like Ralston 


—who doesn’t? There’s something 
so tempting about Ralston that 
everybody likes it. It has the rich 
flavor and natural color of pure, 
whole wheat. 

Children are eager for 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


—breakfast after breakfast does not 
lessen their liking for it. You could 
not choose a food that is better for 
their growing bodies — it has all the 
rich nourishing qualities of the whole 
wheat left in. 

Ralston is not factory cooked — 
but fresh cooked every morning, in 
your own kitchen — and brought to 
your table, tempting and delicious. 
Servewith cream 
and sugar. 


Ralston is a most 
economical food — 
one cup, when cook- 
ed, makesabreakfast 
for six. Get a pack- 
age today—for your 
children’s sake. You 
will like it as much 
as they will. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it too. 
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Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


“‘Non-Nettle”’ 
FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 

cause irritation and suffering 

that baffle mother and doctor. 

“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 

are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 

est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 

ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 

yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 

Beware of substitutes and _ imitations. 

“‘Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc, Also 
illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Out- 
fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, 
we make beautiful rugs totally different 

mi from any other rugs woven from old 
Read our guarantee. Ours is 

4 the oldest and largest factory of its 

4 kindin America. Established 38 years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Pilain, 

Fancy, Oriental— fit for any parlor. 

Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 

years. Grand Prizes at three World's 
We Pay Freight 

Your old carpets are worth 

money no matter how badly 

worn; don't throw them away. 

Write today for book 

FREE of designs—din colors, 

rices and full information. 


= 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 32, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 








WHEN JULIA CAME 
BACK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


food and water, no cream nor even milk, to 
save mofiey to buy shoes. You, with your 
pantries full of good things, can scarcely be- 
lieve that, but it’s true! And I was not the 
only girl who had to do it. And all the time 
the stores were full of pretties that I wanted to 
buy, the theaters had shows I wanted to see, 
and dances were being given that my feet ached 
toattend. Icouldn’t doit. Ihad tosaveand 
skimp to keepalive. No matter how you plan, 
the city leads you into debt but it never shows 
you the way out. 


Z@= “And then the loneliness! Here in 
Mifflin you are all one family; you know every 
man, woman and child, and are interested in 
them. It is like a slap in the face to go down 
the city streets and pass hundreds of people, 
not one of whom has a friendly glance that 
you dare meet. An independent life for the 
average country girl working in the city isn’t 
a merry-go-round. It’s solitary confinement 
at hard labor. I know because I’m serving the 
sentence. In six years I’ve managed to more 
than double the salary I began with, but I’ll 
never earn much more. I’m not quick nor 
clever. There are a few women in the city 
who earn thousands of dollars a year, but 
there are thousands and thousands of women 
who are only getting starvation wages. 

“T have heard you wonder why I haven’t 
been back before, and you have envied me the 
vacation trips you thought I’vetaken. I didn’t 
come because [ couldn’t afford it. I haven’t 
been ten miles from the city since I left 
Mifflin seven years ago. I hadn’t any business 
to come now, for I was in a hospital for six 
weeks last summer; but you know how when 
you are sick your thoughts fly back to the 
people who have been kind to you, and when 
Mollie invited me I made up my mind that 
I would come if I had to go to the poorhouse 
later. I was so homesick for the town I had 
hated. I wanted you to envy me. I felt I 
would die if you knew the truth of the struggle 
I’ve had to make, and so I rented these clothes 
and talked as though I were a society débu- 
tante instead of a working girl. 

“Oh, girls’—she held out her hands in 
swift, sweet appeal—‘‘I don’t want to think 
that I have made you dissatisfied with the 
dearest place on earth—Mifflin. Why, it’s 
your home! Don’t go to the city to work be- 
cause you think you will be richer and gayer 
and happier. Don’t go unless necessity sends 
you. You'll only find temptations and hard- 
ships; while here, here in Mifflin ”? her 
voice broke, and while they sat staring at her 
she slipped away. 


OZ The silence was not brokenimmediately. 
People were too dazed, too amazed at the reve- 
lation of what Julia’s envied life really was. 
And if the truth is told they were disappointed. 
They would far rather she had deceived them 
and let them think she was a fine peacock in- 
stead of a poor little bird in rented plumage. 
At last Mr. Towne cleared his throat and 
nudged his daughter. 

“What do you think now, Rosie? _ Still 
want to go to the city and hunt for a fortune? ’”’ 

She pulled away from him impatiently. She 
and the other girls were dumb. The splendid 
air castles they had built about their heads 
fell with a crash that appalled them, and they 
could not lose their hope of romance and 
fortune without a pang. 

Bert Venning had found it hard to remain 
in his chair after those first sentences. It hurt 
him to hear the truth of Julia’s life in the city. 
How she had suffered, poor girl; how different 
it had been from what they had thought. It 
seemed impossible, and yet—how brave she 
had been, how brave to tell the truth! When 
she ran away he followed her. Instinct led 
him to the kitchen, and there she was, her face 
hidden in her hands, crying as though her 
heart would break, while Mollie Newton patted 
her on the shoulder. All about them were 
plates and cake and ice-cream freezers, and on 
the stove the coffee-pot sent forth a cheery 
note. One look in Bert’s face and Mollie 
drifted towardthe door. Venning crossed the 
room and took Julia in his arms. 

“Julia,” he said, his lips close to her ear— 
and she had never heard him speak so _posi- 
tively before—‘‘you are going to marry me. 
I sha’n’t let you go back to be ill-treated and 
starved. I haven’t dared ask you before, you 
seemed so rich and successful; but now, now! 
Oh, my darling girl! I can’t ever thank you 
for telling your story as you did.” 


ZOF Julia pushed him away so that she could 
look into his face. 

“You sha’n’t marry me because you pity 
me,” she cried; but her voice was not as steady 
as she wanted it to be. ‘‘I would starve first! ”’ 

“Pity?” He stared at her and the light that 
illumined his plain face made it handsome. 
‘Why, bless you, Sweetheart, there isn’t room 
in my heart for pity; it’s so full of love for you. 
I’ve loved you since you were a baby. I knew 
you didn’t care for me and I thought you were 
having such a grand time and were so happy, 
but now—whether you care for me or not— 
I’m going to look after you. You will stay in 
Mifflin with me.”’ 

“Stay!” Julia’s arms were around his neck, 
her head nestled on his breast. “‘Stay! You 
dear man! I’d rather have you and Mifflin 
than a dozen cities and independence. My life 
has been poor and cheap, but it’s going to be 
grand and rich because you love me and = 
she hesitated with adorable shyness. 

“Go on,” he gave her a little shake that 
made her arms cling closer. 

“And I love you.” And Julia’s last confes- 
sion was smothered by the touch of the lips 
that had been hungry for hers since before she 
ran away to the city to find herself an atom in 
a world of atoms. “Oh, Bert, my violets!” 
She pulled herself away to straighten the 
flowers he had crushed. “I lied about these 
too,” she said honestly. “I made you think 
I had had heaps of them, but I never did. This 
is the first bunch that was ever given to me, 
and I’m so glad that it came from you.” 
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Will You 
Accept 


This Gift by Mail? 


Set hang phen te aa, iS 


biscuit bonbons. 








flavors that can’t be imitated. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 











the Sunshine Bakeries—we believe in 
Laws, however strict, will always receive cordial welcome here. 


and address and the name of your grocer, enclosing 
Send Us Your Name ten cents in stamps or coin to pay the postage, 
and you will receive this daintily packed, ribbon-tied Revelation-Box by return mail. 
If you prefer, send us your name on a postal and receive the Sunshine Taste-Box, 
containing five kinds. Sent postpaid, if you mention your grocer’s name and address. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (0. 336 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


When you receive it, youll think it a 
box of choicest candy, but it’s something 
you'll like better—fourteen varieties of 


ae 


2 ° ] « 
Specialties 
They are different and better than any biscuit (or candy) you 
ever tasted. Made as carefully as bonbons, they have distinctive 


Unqualified purity is the rule in 
Dr. Wiley. 


Pure Food 




















LISSUE 


THE NEW FABRIC HANDKERCHIEF 


“Tissue’’ is a new kind of handker- 
chief. Soft, sheer and most dura- 
ble. Many times its price would 
buy none finer or more absorbent. 

From England to you for 25 cents. 


All white or with colored borders. Six Lissues 
free for one that loses its color in the laundry. 
lf your dealer cannot supply you send us hisname 
with 25 cents for a handkerchief. Handsome 
booklet and sample fabric free on request. 


The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Half-Price Offer 


McCall’s Magazine—one year . ‘ 
Extra Large Stencil Outfit. . . 
Stenciled Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top 


Total Value $2.00 
SPECIAL 
All the above Only $ 1 OO 






































Jrist The Thing To Beautify 


Your Home 

Suitable for decorating pillow tops, curtains, 
table covers, dresses, walls, etc. No knowledge 
of painting required. Outfit contains the above 
15 artistic cut stencil designs, 6tubes of assorted 
oil colors, 2 brushes and 5 thumb tacks, besides 
full directions and a new 52-page book called 
“Latest Ideas in Fancy Work Designs.’’ 


McCall’s Wonderful Bargain 


In order to get you acquainted with McCall’s Maga- 
zine, The Fashion Guide Monthly of 1,100,000 women, 
we willsend prepaid the above $1.00 Stencil Outfit, a 
beautiful Pillow Top and McCall's Magazine one year, 
all for $1.00. McCall’s Magazine alone is worth more. 
Every issue is brimful of Fashions, sparkling Short 
Stories and Interesting Information every woman 
needs. Will surely enable you to save money and 
keep instyle. Send $1.00 at once for Stencil Outfit, 
Pillow Top and McCall’s Magazine one year. 


EXTRA— You may also select any 15 cent McCall Pattern 
from your first magazine, provided you accept this wonder- 
ful bargain before May 1st, 1912. Send your order TODAY. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 241 West 37th St., New York City 








make every housewife 


Sheets and proud of her beds. 


Pillow Cases 


and Pillow Cases 


They are snowy white and stay 
so. Launder easily and are ex- 
ceptionally durable. 

Ready Made or Ready to Make 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Bos 


ton New York 











a 
of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with “* fine form "’ ancl elegant ap. 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
hulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing— no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Sencl for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’ —It's Fre to every woman 
writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their adlvan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Pree Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, ancl we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
ofa maternity skirt, remember our famous 8 & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


























Copyright, 1911, Wm. Whitman & Co. 


Arlinoton Mills 


Dress Fabrics 47 American Women 


TRADE MARK 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


The Utmost in Style and 
_ Permanent Satistaction 


18 porn in yout suit, coat or costume, when made 


of Arlington Mills all-wool Fabrics. 


They have those tailoring qualities that dive long 
life to a garment—and always look well. 

There are no better fabrics made—here or abroad 
—and they are up to Fashion's latest in weave and 
color. 


- Arlington Mills Crea amis | 


Fashion's choice for Spring and Summer wear are cream fabrics. 


Arlington Mills Creams in Serges and other fashionable 


weaves are singularly free from black fibres and are true creams. 


It required years of experience, trained operators and — 


care to perfect Arlington Mills Creams. 


Arliigton Mills Serges 


-In Navy Blues, Tans and Stylish Colors are beautifully 


made, and finished—in all weaves, from the fine Imperial 
Serge'to the heavy wide wales. 
Also whip Cords, Bedford Cords, Cheviots'and Fancies. In 


fact, a complete range of Staple Dress Fabrics, such as Panamas, 


| Mohairs, Nipleg Shepherd Checks and Fancy Suitings. 


Look for the name “Arlington Mills’’ 


on the selvage—every yard 
cS to the Dress Goods counters of any store and ask to see 


their Arlington Mills Fabrics. 


You can buy them, too, in ready-to-wear garments. Ask 


af “made of Arlington Mills Fabrics.” 


Write us for booklet J. M. with samples of the 
season s smartest Dress Fabrics and Fashion illustra- 
tions and give us the name of your regular store, please. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


350 Broadway New York 


THIS GARMENT MADE OF 
Arlington Mills 

ef Dress Fabrics Hr 
AmericanWomen 


“This label in your ready-to-wear 
suit or coat certifies quality —_ 
wear — satisfaction. Ask for it. 
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ARUNGTON MILLS 
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Maline Hats 
the Vogue 


‘n Model by Kurzman 


Notwithstanding the various uses 
and popularity of Maline in all 
seasons, now is the time when the 


Maline Hat holds sway. 


Every woman who follows Fashion's 
dictum gladly lays aside her heavier hats 
for the lighter ones of Maline and Maline 
trimmed, and every woman can afford 
one, if her milliner uses 


CDypamMmo 
TDWaline 


Moisture-proof —Rain-proof 


Dynamo Maline is the original moisture- 
proof Maline. Ordinary Malineor chemi- 
cally finished Malineisnot practical because 
it has a limited use. Dynamo Malineis fin- 
ished by an electrical process (hence the 
name Dynamo) and will standthe weather = 
test, holdingits beautiful finish andcrispness. | 


FREE Style Bulletin for 1912 
Write today for copy of 8 gymord Maline : 
Style Bulletin for 1912 which contains ad- i 
vance photographic illustrations of exclusive j 
spring styles in Hats and Neckwear, created 
by the leading Millinery and Neckwear 
Designers of Paris and America. 


PERRET, GROS & MILLION 
Dept. O, 13-15 W. 20th St., New York 


XN Largest Makers of Maline in the World. 
\ a Lyons, Paris, London f 
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The Dress Shield that is 


always Odorless 


No matter how freely you perspire there will 
be no odor from OMO Dress Shields. You 


can overcome the odor of perspiration, but not 
the odor of rubber or chemicals when they be- 
come heated by the body. OMO Dress Shields 
contain neither rubber nor chemicals and are 
absolutely impervious, light, white and washa- 
ble. Every pair guaranteed. Write for Booklet. 
Sample pair, size 3, sent by mail for 25c. 


INFANTS’ PANTS 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn 
over the diaper these dainty little gar- 
ments will protect the clothes and keep 
them clean and dry. Made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting, which is soft, white, 
odorless and absolutely waterproof. 

Plain or lace trimmed 25c to $1.00. 


BIBS 
will keep the baby’s clothes clean while 
feeding. Made of OMO Sanitary Sheet- 
ing. Plain and with pocket which 
‘ catches the food the baby spills. 15c¢ 
ato 50c. At your dealers or write us. 


The orp Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1 Middletown, Conn. 





























GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 

72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 

other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 

brooders. Low prices on all stock eggs. How 

to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans. They 

all say it's great—this book— only 15 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 











THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 
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but now—he is all I have of you. Soon the 
terrible ocean will be between us again. 

It will be just the same in your home now as if I 
had never come. I did not say I was your wife, 
for you had not, and I would not tell them. I 
want you to know this, so nothing will be changed 
by me. In London, before I knew, when I thought 
you were there, when I did not understand, I wrote 
my name in the hotel book; but in Queensd erry 
something in my heart stopped me and I only 
wrote my old name, “Cassandra Merlin.”’ I must 
have been beginning to understand. 


David paused and dashed the tears from his 
eyes. ‘Poor little heart!” he cried. He paced 
the room, then tried to read again. 


Now I see it all clearly, David, and after a little 
God will help me to live on the happiness you 
brought me in our sweet year together. There was 
happiness for one lifetime in that year. Comfort 
your heart with that thought when you think of 
me, and do not be too sad. 

Oh, David! I did not know that to save me 
from marrying Frale and living a life worse than 
death you sacrificed yourself. But you did not 
need to do it. After knowing you and after his 
doing what he did to you I never could have mar- 
ried him. 

I have seen the beautiful lady you should have 
married, and I don’t know what to do nor how to 
give you back to yourself. I suppose there may 
be a way, but we have made our vows to each 
other and we must do no sin. My, heart is heavy. 
I would give you all, all, but I can’t take back the 
love I gave you. I could die to set you free again, 
only for our little son. My life is his now, too, 
and I have no right to die—not yet—even to set 
you free. 

Oh, David! In some terrible way it has been 
laid on me to do you a wrong in the eyes of your 
family and all your world. Your mother told me 
you had work to do for your country, great and 
glorious work. I believe it; and you must do it 
and not let an ignorant mountain girl stand in 
your way. 

Oh! I can’t think it out tonight. I can only 
cry to you now to forgive me. Don’t let me mar 
your great, good life. Don’t try to come back to 
me. Stay on and live your life and do your work, 
and I will keep your little son safe for you and 
teach him to love you and call you Father; and 
he shall be called David. He has no name yet; I 
was waiting for you. It will only be a little while 
before he will need you, then you may take him. 
Your mother and sister will love him. He will be 
a great boy full of laughter and light, like you, 
David, and then your mountain-girl wife will be 
gone and your sacrifice at an end. 

I will go back and stay quietly where I belong. 
Don’t send me any more money. I have enough 
to take me home, and I can earn all we need after 
that. Earning will help me by giving me some- 
thing to do for our baby, and so for you. Some- 
times I will send you word that all is well with 
him, but do not write to me any more. It will be 
easier for you so; and don’t let your heart be too 
much troubled for me, David. It will interfere 
with your power and usefulness in your own world. 
Be glad that you did save me and brought me all 
these months of sweet happiness. I will live on 
the remembrance. 

I sail tomorrow. You took me into your heart 
to save me; and now, David my love, I put you 
out of my heart to save you, and give you back to 
your own life. Some day the cords that bind us 
to each other—the cords our vows have made— 
will part and set you free. Good-by, David my 
heart, David my love—David, David, good-by. 

CASSANDRA MERLIN. 


Z@r7 For a long instant David sat with the 
letter crushed in his hand, then awoke to ener- 
getic action. “‘Today? When does the boat 
leave? There may be time.” He rang for a 
servant and began tossing his clothing to- 
gether. ‘‘Curses on me for a cad, a boor, a 
lout! Why did I leave my mail until this 
morning and then oversleep! Clark,” he said, 
as the man appeared, “tell Hicks to bring 
the machine around immediately, then come 
for my bag.” 

“Beg pardon, but the machine’s out of 
order, my lord, and her ladyship’s just going 
out in the carriage.” 

“Why is it out of order? Confound Hicks! 
Ask Lady Thryng to wait. No, pack my bag 
and send my boxes on after me as they are. 
I'll speak to her myself.” 

He threw off his jacket, thrust his cap in his 
pocket and dashed away, pulling on his coat 
as he went, holding the crushed pages of the 
letter in his hand. He overtook his mother as 
she was walking down the terrace. ‘Mother, 
wait!” he cried, ‘‘I’m going with you.” He 
hurried to the carriage. ‘‘Get in, Mother, get 
in! We must be off!” 

“David, are you out of your head?” 
“Yes, Mother. Drive on, drive on! 
catch the first train for Liverpool: I may 
catch it. Put the horses through, John,’ he 

said, leaning out of the carriage window. 

“Explain yourself, David. Are you in 
trouble?” 

“Ves, Mother. Wait a little.’ 

She looked at her son and saw his mouth set, 
his eyes stern and anguished; and she placed 
her hand gently on his as they were being 
whirled away. “Your bags are not in, David, 
if you are going a journey.’ 

“Clark will follow with them, and I can 
wait in Liverpool if I can only catch this 
boat.” 

“David, explain. 
read this,” 
his hand. 

But he clutched it the tighter. “No one 
may read this, not even you.” He pressed the 
crumpled sheets to his lips, then folded them 
carefully away. ‘“‘It’s just that I’ve been a 
cad, a fiendish cad and idiot. I thought my- 
self a man of high ideals—but—I am a cad!” 

“‘David, you sacrificed yourself to ideals, but 
you are still a boy and have much to learn. 
What is it now?” 

‘‘Can’t you get over the ground any faster, 
John?” David cried, thrusting his head out 
of the window. ‘‘Why was the machine out 
of order?” He put his hand inside his collar 
and worked it loose. ‘“‘ We are all hidebound 
here. Even our clothes choke us.” 

“David, tell me the truth; tell me this 
trouble—now— before you leave me. You 
must, dear boy.” 

He took the hand she put out to him and 
held it in silence; then; incoherently, in a 
voice humbled and low, almost lost in the 
rumbling of the carriage, he told her. It was 
a revelation of the soul; and as the mother 
listened she, too, suffered and wept, but did 
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I must 


If you can’t then let me 
she pleaded, touching the letter in 
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7 Se ny one 
Standard 
* Fashion Co, (: who treats the skin right 
Used by Courtesy £4 


of the Designer. 


% will preserve its freshness. 





There is a fresh, sweet baby smell that every 
woman loves. This is never obtained by using 
perfumed soaps. It comes from perfect health. 

Through the daily use of Lifebuoy Soap, you get the bene- 
fits of cocoanut and natural red palm oils combined witha car- 
bolated solution. It clears and beautifies the skin. It is more ) 
than an antiseptic. The mild carbolated solution destroys 





germs and keeps the skin healthy. 


It is wonderfully soothing and healing for chafed or tender skins. 
Lifebuoy is for children and grown-ups. 


After using Lifebuoy, 


For toilet, bath and shampoo. 


only a fresh, clean odor remains, 
} fa) } 
LJ \ 


HEALTH SOAP 


5 cents because of large pro- 
duction— no expelsive per- 
fume—no fancy package. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for it. If 
he hasn’t it, send 5 cents in stamps 
or coin for full size cake, to LEVER 
BRorHERSCo.,Cambridge, MASS. 









ER booklet 

about 

the pinless and button- 

less way of dressing baby 

Consisting of the VANTA 

VEST, pinless and button- 

less diapers, petticoats and 
dresses. 

Just nine magic motions of 
your deft fingers, mothers, 
and baby is dressed without 
pin or button. 








For Infants and Children 


“*Won’t work up” because it ties 
below curve of abdomen. Mothers, 
nurses, doctors appreciate this gar- 
ment. Pinless and buttonless. 

Double over abdomen and chest ; 
smooth back, non-shrinking, seam- 
less sleeve and many other up-to-date 
features. 


Packed in Purity Packages 


—sold by leading dealers. 


PLAYER PIANO 


The musical tone and the magnificent 
construction of the Vose Plaver Piano, 
with its latest control methods, enable 
you to play your favorite selections with 
true musical expression, We deliver, 
when requested, direct from our factory, 
free of charge, and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction, 

Liberal allowance for Old pianos. 
Time payments accepted. 

FREE —li you are interested in pianos or player 
pianos, Jet us send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog, that gives full information. 
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Drop a postal at once to 
EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1213 W. Jackson Brd. CHICAGO 


Eagle Knitting Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Distributors 


Wonderful Trunk Book) 
FREE t 2a» 
SS 


W omen 
This book describes the Hartmann “ 


165 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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QUALITY 


Seventy Five 


ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 


THE STANDARD, STAPLE SERGE FOR 

















Rite-hite”’ 
practical trouble-saving Wardrobe Trunks built. It has a capacity 

guarantee! equal to that of any 10-inch-Zarger trunk in existence. Ss U i T s A N D Ss K I R 3 Ss 
Proved by hundreds of packing tests. DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 


—one of the most | 


The ‘‘Rite-hite’’ is fitted with the celebrated Hartmann Comdina- Has a fancy white selvage 


44 7S5c 


tion Hanyers. Compact, yet complete. The arrangement of Milli- 

nery compartments and drawers make use of every inch of space. INCHES and the number ft. Pa sans Per Yard 
Saves Cost Quick All the Popular Shades. Made by the well-known 

No waste room—no excess baggage charges and bother—no 72ssy NY 

wardrobes; all saved by the “ Rite-hite.”” It is built of three-ply HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPA 


veneer, reinforced with heavily brassed, cold-rolled steel trimmings 

and guaranteed for three generations of hard «se and aduse. 
Twenty Exclusive Features 

All told about in the free book, which describes the 

entire Hartmann Line of Trunks and Traveling Bags. 

It’s yours for the asking. Write today. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 


Look for the fancy 
white selvage and 
the number 75 [@> 
stamped thereon 
| | every few yards. 





CHICAGO 
200 W. Jackson Boulevard If you cannot stcure these fab- 
NEW YORK rics from your home retailer, 


American Woolen Bidg. 


write us Gnd we will tel2 you 
18th St. and 4th Avenue 


how and where to get tht goods 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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Be Ready for Emergencies 


Smash! went her glasses. It 
was a case of instant repair or 
missing that engagement. 

Now, this fore-seeing house- 
wife kept on hand a bottle of 


je AGE’S 
Gi. = 


and ina jiffy her husband mended 
the broken lenses almost as good 
asnew. Any one could do it. 

In fastening bandages, too, Le- 
Page’s Glue is quickly, easily and 
neatly used—and in other ways. 

This always-ready and pow- 
erful adhesive is at your instant 
service. In our new air-tight cap 
bottles it never dries out. The 
metal spreader is a wonderful im- 

; : provement over 
the old brush. 
Clean, handy, 
does things the 


brush couldn’t do. 


id Write for our booklet 
,Glueism”” and see how this 
“glue that holds’ can serve 
you in 101 ways. Sold in 
pin sealing tubes also, from 
which you can apply glue 
direct, The ideal adhesive 
10c everywhere for desk and office use. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) in bulk 
Sor all industrial purposes, 


67 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 
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Library 
Slips 
with every 
Bottle 

and Tube, 





en0x Guarantee 
N <Goods ? 
OT So/d at Stores 





A DOLLAR BILL will bring to your door, all charges 
repaid, a ‘‘LENOX’’ Combination Box, containing the 
gest kind of surprises in merchandise values. 
FOR THE WOMAN: 
2 pairs guaranteed elastic garter welt 
Lisle** LENOX” HOSE with spliced 
wae heels and toes, SEAMLESS On top 
sme of tocs,— Black andtan,,. . . Value $0.75 
2 exquisite Swiss ribbed *‘ LENOX’ UNDER- 
VESTS withelaborate imported hand crochet 
pattern tops and dainty ribbon effects, . Value 1,00 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Retail Value $1.75 


$ FOR THE MAN: 





3 pairs guaranteed soft lisle ‘*‘ LENOX” 

HOSE, with Linen toe and heel, choice 

black, tan, navy, gray,...... + . Value $1,00 

A beautiful ‘* Lenox *’ all silk reversible 

tie of the latest pattern, to match, . . . Value 0,50 

One pair stout silkweb garters carrying the 

usual ‘“* LENOX”’ guarantee, ... . Value 0.25 

ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Retail Value $1.75 

Above items sold with the distinct understanding that 

money is refunded if you arenot entirely satisfied—you 

to be sole judge in the matter. Wen ordering, 

do not forget to state color and sizes desired. 

Please remember that the‘‘ LENOX”’ line IS NOT 

1 SOLD AT STORES but can only be purchased from 
us direct or through our accredited agents. This 
protects you against substitution. 

We refer to any bank or commercial agency in N, Y- City. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Clerk 17,5 W. 3ist St., New York 
We need some good Agents—men and women 

















Choose your baby’s carriage from our immense line — 
larger—more varied than ever. We show complete 
lines of English Go-Carts, Perambulators, Ideal Sleep- 
ers and Collapsibles, enameled in green, blue or tan— 
upholstered with English Leather Cloth to match. Pic- 
ture shows one of the many handsome Models in the 
popular English Carts. The large quantity we sell by 
mail enables us to quote the lowest price. Selection is 
eaSy from our large free Catalog. Send for it today. 

LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit 8t., Toledo. Ohio 














1 Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy Or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to Match, If you find ita big bargain 
remit §2 in ten days, or Sell three and 
Your Switch, Extra shades 4 little more. 
Inclose 5¢ postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair Gressing—also high grade 
switches, pompacdours, wigs. pufis, €tc. 


Ayers, Dept. A 364. 22 Quincy St. Chicago 
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not relent. Cassandra’scry, “I ama stranger!” 
sounded in her ears, but her sorrow was for her 
son, Yes, she was a stranger, and had wisely 
taken herself back to her own place. 

“Of course she has charm, David, and 
evidently good sense as well.” 

“How do you mean?”’ 

“To perceive the inevitable and return 
without complaint to her own station in life.” 

For an instant he sat stunned, and ere he 
could give utterance to his rage she resumed: 
‘“Naturally, marriage now in your own class 
can’t be; you'll simply have to live as a 
bachelor.” 

He glanced at his watch. ‘Eleven o’clock— 
can’t ” 

“There’s no use urging the horses so; we 
can’t make it.” 

‘“‘We may, Mother, we may.” He strove 
to gain the upper hand of his impatience and 
to arouse in his mother a sense of the injus- 
tice and utter worldliness of her stand, but she 
met him at every point with the blunted and 
obtuse arguments of her class. 

At last he said, “Well, Mother, we are 
nearly there, and I have something I must say 
to end this discussion—forever. Before all 
else I am a man. My lordship was thrust 
upon me. My birth gave me my title, cer- 
tainly, but a cruel and bloody war was the 
means by which it came tome. Very well. I 
will take it and the responsibility it entails; 
but the cruelty which gave it to me is ended 
and in no form shall it be continued. First of 
all I hold to the rights of my manhood. I will 
bring to this place whom [I please as my wife, 
and my world shall recognize her; and you 
will receive her because I bring her, and be- 
cause She will stand head and soul above any 
One yOu have here to propose for me. Here 
we are, Mother dear. One kiss—thank you; 
postpone Laura’s coming out until I return, 
which will be—when—you know.” 

He leaped from the carriage before it stopped, 
and ran; but alas! baffled and enraged, he 
stood on the platform and watched the train 
pullout. It was only a slow local. 

“Liverpool express left five minutes ago, 
my lord,” said the guard. 


XXII 


*“¢*ASSANDRY MERLIN, whar did ye 

drap from?” cried the Widow Farwell, 
as she looked up from the supper she was 
preparing and saw her daughter in the door- 
way with her baby. Her old face radiated 
light and warmth and love as she took them 
both in her arms. ‘‘Whar’s David?” 

Cassandra smiled wearily, returning her 
mother’s kiss and yielding her the baby. 
*< You'll have to be satisfied with me and little 
Son, Mother. David was still in Africa, so I 
came home. [I got the hotel carriage to bring 
me up from the station.” She spoke as if a 
trip to England were a casual little matter; and 
this was all the explanation she gave that night. 

The mother, with quaint simplicity, ac- 
cepted it, asking no troublesome questions. 

After their supper together in the warm, 
starlit evening they all climbed up to Cassan- 
dra’s cabin, and the old life began as if it 
had suffered no interruption. 

The next day Cassandra pleaded weariness 
and stayed in her cabin, sending Martha down 
for her necessary supplies and quietly occupy- 
ing herself with setting her simple home in its 
accustomed order. The day after she spent 
overlooking the little farm with Cotton. Thus 
the first days were lived through and no further 
explanation was made, for something held 
Cassandra silent in a strange, waiting suspense. 


ZO Onthe third day after Cassandra’s return 
David found himself climbing the laurel path 
a far different man from the one who two 
years before had wearily toiled up to the little 
house of logs which was to be his shelter. 
With strong, free step and heart uplifted and 
glad he now climbed that winding path. He 
had conquered the ills of his body, and his 
spirit had lived and loved, and he had learned 
to know happiness from its counterfeit. His 
heart beat madly as he neared the cabin, and 
now he saw her standing in her homespun dress, 
strongly relieved against the whiteness of the 
canvas room beyond. Holding his little son 
in her arms, her body swaying with rhythmic 
motion lulling him to drowsiness and sleep, she 
stooped to lay him in the rude little cradle- 
box. David’s feet clung to the earth when he 
would move, and he stood holding out his 
arms, when—oh, wonder of wonders!—she 
raised herself and stood as if listening; then, 
moving swiftly, walked from the cabin and 
came to him as if she had heard him call, 
although he had made no sound—her arms 
outstretched to him as were his to her. 

She did not cry out, but with parted lips 
and radiant, glowing face fled to him and was 
clasped to his heart. “I want you to see 
him, David.” 

“Ves, yes, my wife,” was all he said, his 
eyes on hers; but he did not move. 

“T want you to see our little son, David.”’ 

A strange pang shot through his heart. 
Could it be that this young usurper had stolen 
into his place? ‘Love is selfish, dear. Let 
me recover from one joy before you over- 
whelm me with another.” 

“T don’t understand, David. I can’t wait. 
Come and see him.” And as she drew him 
forward they moved as one being. 

“No, you don’t understand. But I will 
teach you. Loveis not only blind, dearest; he 
is a greedy, selfish little god.” 

Then she laughed happily, holding him at 
arm’s length and looking in hiseyes. ‘‘I know 
it. I found it out all by myself. Didn’t I tell 
you in my letter? Oh, David, so wasI!” She 
drew him to her again and nestled her face in 
his bosom. “I was jealous of our little son. I 
wanted you, David—oh! I wanted you!” 

At last came the blessed tears which she 
had held back so long. But now they did no 
harm except to drench her husband’s gray tie 
and bring a lovely flush to her face. He com- 
forted ber, drying her eyes with his own hand- 
kerchief. ‘Yours isn’t large enough for such 
a flood, is it, sweet?” 
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If You Dust : 
Everything How With 








You Wont Have to Daub up 
Anything in the Spring of the Year 
rT 


OU can save yourself much time, trouble, 
expenseand dissatisfaction this coming spring 
by letting Liguip VENEER work for you NOW 
in cheering up your furniture, woodwork and hardwood floors, 
to say nothing of beautifying the piano, metalwork and costly 
finishes of gilt, lacquer and enamel. 


IQUID VENEER is NOT a varnish or stain. You DON’T use it on 

a brush. NO skill is required. There is NO drying to wait for. 

NO trouble whatsoever. Liguip VENEER is a liquid duster. It is 

more than a furniture polish. You use it on a bit of cheese cloth. Simply 
moisten the cloth with it, and dust away. 


S you go over article after article of furniture, as well as picture 
frames, brass beds and chandeliers, you will be amazed to see how 

_ Liguip VENEER removes dust, scratches, blemishes, stains, and that 

ugly, foggy film, and how it instantly restores the original lustre and finish. 


Trial Bottle Free 


So, dust with Liqguip VENEER now, and have a bright looking home 
before housecleaning time comes along. It costs nothing to prove 
it for yourself. Send the coupon today for free trial bottle. 


































BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
48-C Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. ; CHEER 
COUPON 
q HOME OIL is the finest sewing machine oil you can use | Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
48-C Liquid Veneer 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me, free and 
without further obligation on 
my part, sample bottle of 
LIQUID VENEER, 
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You'll Quit Darning If You 
Insist Upon 


Buster Brown’s 


“DARNLESS” || 


Me For Men, W. d 
Hosiery * “Gace 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 
Hosiery that, once tried, you'll buy again— 


Sectional Bookcases 











for the whole family. Smooth, sheer, silk andsome and Serviceable 
lise —durably reinforced by 2-, 3- and 4-ply tough aac a 
linen thread at heel, top, knee, sole and toe; each in Home or Office 
part woven into the thin, gauzy, lisle body, The only : eae ; s 
25¢ silk lisle guaranteed hosiery on the market—all Standard and Mission designs, in all popular woods 
a gy Sager SFr H Sialic walannad the and finishes to harmonize with your furniture. 
colors, sizes and styles. as successtully withstood t Dust Shield makes each section dust tight. Patented 
hardest wear for years—will far outlive its guarantee } Equalizer controls and guides easy operating, air 
for you. Its making costs 25% more than any other cushioned door. Cannot ors OF SATS Shelves do 

“ous iery. k not sag. Get free Bookcase Catalog “*E.”? Compare 
ge copmasgaed sent SS poll eg these constructional advantages and prices with 

Bust : B 3 N 5 k other makes, before buying. 
uster rowni's ew Boo “4 ele . 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, pic- — Filing Desk Combines All 






turing and describing Buster's escapades — 
amusing and interesting — appreciated by 
children. Send 4c to cover mailing. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILL 
820 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga,Tenn. 


filing drawers you need in 
flat top desk. Choice of nine 
kinds of drawers for filing 
letters, index cards, elec- 
tros, business papers, etc. 
Allfilesat your fingertips. Solid 
Oak, Golden or Weathered. 
Roller bearing, dust proof 
drawers. Top 28x52. Shownwith 
card index, letter file, storage 
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y ee drawers, flat center drawer and slides. 
reig “ets 

Slightly higher in Far West. THE v/, — MFG. co. 
Swinging Stand, shown 86 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
attached—$3.50 extra. New York Office 108 Fulton St. 


FREE “FILING SUGGESTIONS” booklet solves filing 




















Catalog ‘‘E’’ two kinds of Sectional Bookcases. 


IGENCPOIA cefRas 

€ FLAT FIN! SH AND 

tke: | SQUEAKS 
Goes on Like Paint; Looks Like Wall Paper; You Can Wash It 


A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- stopped; “3-in-One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free 


KEYSTONE VARNISH Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. sample sent by 8 IN1 OIL CO.,41 Broadway, NewYork. 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment Gh*“Monro e” 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, cor- pote : 
ners and other natural hiding places for dirt, The Lifetime Refrigerator 
odors, decaying food and dangerous microbes ‘ 
found in other refrigerators. 


We have avaluable FREE BOOK ON HOME 
REFRIGERATION which tells you what to seek 
and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. 

It is packed with money-saving hints, and every house- 
wife and home owner should have one. It also describes the wonderful sanitary and eco- 
nomical advantages of the “‘ MONROE." The One refrigerator with each food com- 
partment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain ware with every corner 
rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator that is accepted in the best homes and 
leading hospitals because it proves itself really sanitary and perfect throughout. 

The ‘‘MONROE’’ is sold direct to you at factory prices on 30 a trial. we pee 
the freighe and guarantee ‘‘full satisfaction or money back.” CR 
TERMS DESIRED. 

Write at once for our FREE BOOK. Just say, ‘‘Send Monroe Book,’’ on a postal 
card. You'll get it by next mail. at Factory Prices. 


MONROE. REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station “0,” Lockland, Ohio Credit Terms if Desired 








? problems. Catalog ‘‘D"’ Filing Devices, Office Accessories, etc. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 







**No, a-a-and I—I can-can’t find mine,” 
she sobbed, ‘“‘and now I’ve spoiled your pretty 





gray tie.”’ 
“Bless you! They are my tears, and it is 
my tie a ' 


“David! He is crying—hark!” 

“Helping his mother, is he? Come, then, 
his father will comfort him.”’ 

‘Hear him. Isn’t it a sweet little cry, 
David?” 

“Why, bless you again! Yours was a sweet 
little cry.”’ 

They went in and he bent over the odd little 
cradle and lifted the child tenderly from his 
soft nest. The wailing ceased and the Father- 
hood awoke in him and laughed with joy as he 
held the warm little body to his heart. 
een ; = “He isn’t afraid, you see, David. Does he 

. . .* feel it in his own little heart that you are his 


“‘What’s In Here?” 


ORE than 500 varieties of the 
finest confectionery are made 
by the New England Confectionery 
Company and sold under the seal 
shown below. Four factors con- 
tribute almost equally toward their 
purity and wholesomeness : 
The best of materials ; 


A factory where sunlight and pure air 
reach every corner ; 

A scrupulous cleanliness—in person, proc- 
ess and machine; 

And last, a constant watchfulness against 
the letting down of a high standard. 


Necco 
SWEETS 


should be eaten by everyone, because a 
pure sweet is a true body-building food. 
Even babies are better off 
for now and then a taste of 
Necco Sweets. 

Ask your dealer, but do 
not buy unless you see our 
seal on the box. 

Try some Necco Wafers today. 






father? I have whispered it to him a thou- 
sand times. Sit here with him, David, and 
I'll make you some tea.”’ She busied herself 
with the tea-things—the old life beginning 
anew. ‘I always make it just as you taught 
me that first day when I came up here so 
choked with trouble I couldn’t speak.’ 

He saw as he watched her that some new 
and subtle charm had been added to her per- 
sonality. Wasit Motherhood or the long year 
of patient waiting and trusting; or had she 
passed through depths of which he as yet knew 
nothing, to cause this evanescent breath of 
pathos? What must she have endured as she 
wrote that letter! 
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WELCH’S grape juice adds to the jollity of every 
college ‘‘doings.’’ It may be mixed in the punch or 


frozen into sherbets and ices. “There are many ways to serve it, 
either as a drink or a dessert. 


Welch's | 


Che National Drin 
Grape Juice 


Keep a few bottles on hand and you will find how WELCH’S 

fits in with the large or small affair. The fresh, fruity flavor : 

makes it a universal favorite and it is none the less acceptable \ 
because of its health-giving qualities. WEDLCH’S is the pure, 
unfermented juice of selected Concord grapes. 
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ZO David fell easily and happily into his life 
on the mountain again—not the English lord, 
but the vital, human being; the man in splendid 
possession of himself, holding sacred his rights 
as aman. Buoyantly, jubilantly he tramped 
the hills and visited the homes where he had 
brought help and often comforts. Again he 
was “Doctah Thryng,” and the love that 
accompanied the title in the hearts of those 
mountain people was regal. 

He enjoyed his little farm and the gathering 
of his first ‘‘crap.”” Sometimes he rode with 
Cassandra, visiting the old haunts; at such 
times he insisted that the boy be left with the 
grandmother, or that Martha should come up 
to mind him, that he might have his wife 
quite to himself as in their first days. But 
all this time Cassandra felt that he was play- 
ing a part to bring her joy; she knew that he 
must return to his own world and live his own 
life. Therefore she existed in a state of 
breathless suspense, to enjoy these moments to 
the fullest—not to miss or mar an instant of 
the blessed time while it lasted. 

The days were flying—flying—so rapidly she 
dared not think, and here was splendid October 
trailing her wonderful draperies over the hills 
like a lavish princess. When would David 
speak? Often he caught the wistful look in 
her eyes and half divined the meaning. 

One day when they had wandered up her 
father’s path and the wind came in warm, soft 


PRT NOT 
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WELCH grape punch: Juice of three lemons and one 
orange, cup of sugar, pint of WELCH’S and quart of water 
(plain or charged). If served from a punch bowl, garnish 
with sliced fruits to please the fancy. Serve very cold. 





Write now for our free book of recipes for drinks and desserts. 


Do More Than Ask for “Grape Juice”’ 
—Ask for Welch’s, and Get It ' 


If unable to obtain WELCH'’S of your dealer, we will send a trial case of a doxen pints 


for 83, express prepaid east of Omaha, Sample bottle mailed, soc. 
gusts, David drew her to him, determined to 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. { 
win from her a full expression. \ . 
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on’t shut anything away from me.” j \ se WANE _ 
you should buy the garter that is made Sa — 
of the sturdiest materials in every part we ~ WAT RRPROOR 
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HE “little fairy” in \ 

your home should wear 
“Snug-fit” baby pants over 
the regular diaper. 


They fasten with draw strings 
| at the top and around each leg and 
insure protection to baby and cloth- 
ing. Can be washed and ironed. 


: Ask for “Snug-fit” 


Three sizes: 














New England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Your child should have the same quality of 
design, material and making that 


1 ““You have never said a word of fault with 
you demand in your own clothes. 


me yet, David—for going away off there and 
not waiting until you could come back.” 

‘‘That- was the bravest, finest thing you 
ever did—but one.”’? He was thinking of her 
renunciation. 

“*You are so good to forgive me, David. In 
one way it was better, because it made me 
understand as I never could have done other- 
wise. You would never have told me, but now 
I know.”’ 

“Unfold a little of this wisdom, so I may 
judge of its value.” 

“Can you, David? I’m afraid not. It is 
just part of the difference. I came to see it 
every instant, the difference between you and 
me—between our two worlds. David, how 
’ did you ever dare marry me?” 
or He only laughed happily and kissed her. 
**Tell it all,”’-he said tenderly. 
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RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 














Ford’s Tailored Garments 
For Boys and Girls 


Dutch Rompers, Russian, Blouse and Play Suits 
—made roomy, not bulky—give individuality— 
hang well and wear—They fit. Made in light, 
airy, sanitary workrooms—double stitched where 
needed. Do not rip. 

Materials of character, permanent colors. 
Trimmed with the extra touch of discriminating taste. 

Free Catalog illustrates the many clever styles in which 
Ford’s Dutch Rompers, Russian, Blouse and Play Suits 
are made. They solve the problem of having your chil- 
dren distinctively and economically dressed. 

Send postal for Catalog today 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 













































4 VERY dress Saat Rate) <oee Lk oY 
4when the plackets and seams are 
held smoothly in plac e with 
ap 
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a | Invisible Eyes 
, i ‘and Spring Hooks 


». 





PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. I Philadelphia, Pa. 








DING 100 sre 35:38 Beautifully 
Invitations $6.75 engraved 

including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 
100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 


and club rates. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 





ZOE Then she told him all that had occurred, 
going down into her heart and revealing the 
hidden thoughts never before expressed even 
to herself; while he gazed back into her eyes, 
fascinated by her spiritual beauty. She told 
of her visit to the house in town, and how she 
felt like some wild creature that had got lost in 
that splendid palace, and how the portraits 
all seemed to fix their eyes on her as if they 
were saying, ‘“‘How does she dare come here? 
She isn’t one of us!”’ and how the old man 
told her David’s mother wished him to marry 
a great lady, and how she knew then they 
could not have heard of her. She told of the 
chat of Hetty Giles, and how she had pointed 
out the beautiful lady his mother wished him 
to marry—and how slowly everything had 
dawned upon her—the real differences. 

Then she told of her talk with his mother, 
and how carefully she had guarded her tongue 
lest a word escape her that he would rather 
not have had her speak. ‘“‘I had wronged you 
in not telling you you had a son, and I meant 
to leave him with your mother so he could 
be raised right. Your mother was kind. I 
knew what I ought to do, but I wasn’t strong 
enough. When I came out he was in your 
sister’s arms and had been crying, and it 
seemed as if all I had planned had happened, 
and I took him and carried him away quickly— 
and I left the inn that night. Your mother 
was kind and beautiful, and—I—loved her, 
but all the more I saw the difference. But now 
you have come to me and made me strong. 
Everything has grown clear to me again, and 
I see how you gave yourself to me—to save 
me—when you did not dream of what was to 
be for you in the future; and out of your giving 
has come the little son, and heis yours. Wait! 
Don’t take me in your arms.” 

She placed her hands on his breast and held 
him from her. 

‘*There is not, nor has there been, anything 
on earth to make me possible for you, now 
your inheritance has come to you. You loved 
me first, I know, as I was—just me. It was a 
foolish love for you to have, David dear; but 
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trade mark on the 
loop assures { 
you full value in | 
quality and serv- } 
ice. Theclasp is 

readily adjust- /y 
ed; does not 
slip off ortear. 


For Sale in Stores Everywhere. 
Children’s Sample Pair, 16 cents, 
postpaid (give age). 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 













\ Small, Medium, Large. 
Price, 50c. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will send 
by mail prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

I. B. Kleinert 


Rubber Co. 
721-23-25-27 Broadway gm / 
New York \& 
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Something New! 


La Reine 


Patented Back Brassieres 
The only perfect BRASSIERE. 
\| Made with a patent back which 
| prevents the Brassiere from slip- 
ping off ; holds down the flesh on 
| the shoulders of a stout person 
and acts as a moderate shoulder 
brace for slight figures. 

Style 1581, made of extra quality ba- 
tiste with beautiful embroidered yoke. 
At the stores or sent direct on 

receipt of $1.00. 


BIRDSEY-SOMERS CoO. 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 














St. Patrick's 
Day Favors 


Shillelagh with concealed Irish Flag Fan 10c, Green Cellu- 
loid Balancing Bird, with Dinner Card 10c, Flat Crépe Paper 
Irish Hat containing favor 5c, Green Silk Heart (Box), Green 
Metal Snakes, Green Suit Cases 10c each, Silk Harps, Pota- 
toes, Pipe Fans, Hods, Clay Pipes, Frogs, Shillelagh, Green 
High Hat (Bux) 5c each, Assorted Irish Figures 10c, 20c 
each, Irish Jaunting Car 15c, Silk Shamrocks 20c dozen, St. 
Patrick Buttons 30c dozen, Irish Silk Flags 5c, 10c each, 
Irish Snapping Mottoes 50c box, Crépe Paper Napkins 40c 
package, Irish Rose Cases, Ice Cream Size $1.80 dozen, 
Salted Nut Size 90c dozen, Green Crépe Paper Baskets, Ice 
Cream Size $1.20 dozen, Midget Size 90c dozen, Irish Jack 
Horner Pie 12 Ribbons $4.00, Dinner Cards 40c dozen, Tally 
Cards 25c dozen. We make up §1.00 and $2.00 assortments 
of St. Patrick Favors. We positively donot pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York 































CLOTH F Rom Buy the Famous 
HE MILE Ridgewood Cloths 
T at moderate prices. Woolen and 
worsted goods for men’s, women’s 
and children's Suitings, Skirtings, Cloakings, 
Raincloths, etc. Large variety of fabrics. Also 
fine Wash Goods and Dress Linens. State gar- 
ment intended and color preferred. Samples Free. 
Established 1862. Always reliable. 


L RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 





| it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
} machinery. Fine for motorists. 








MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kindsof h hold utensils led 

tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. So/ders With- 
out Heat. Just squeeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 





MARVEL sotperco. AGENTS 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, NewYork QUICK SALES3E 
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AFTER THE WINTER, YOUR SKIN NEEDS 
REFRESHING 


Examine 
your skin closely 


See how large and clogged the 
res have become; how it has lost 
its smoothness; how colorless it is. 


The constant strain imposed upon 
the skin during the winter months 
makes it unable to withstand such 
trying conditions. Each spring, it 
needs refreshing. 


To refresh your skin 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap contains 
properties which are helpful to the skin. 
If used regularly, Woodbury’s arouses 
your skin, keeps it active, makes it 
glow with health. 


Get acake today. Notice its effect the 
first time you use it. This is a promise 
of what its steady use will do. Wood- 
bury’s costs 25c a cake. No one hesi- 
tates at the price after their first cake. 


Write today for samples. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For roc 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap and 
Woodbury's Facial Powder. For soc a copy 
of the Woodbury Book on the care of the skin 
and scalp and samples of the Woodbury 
oe The Andrew Jergens Co., 

ept. A, Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap | 





For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Stop! 


Just a Minute, Please 


This Jittle ad tells you how to 
get the big incubator bargain. 


Write me a postal for “Hatching Facts” and ample 
proof of superiority of my famous 


World’s Champion 
‘ty 140-Egg Incubator 


Has double walls and door $ 55 
1, 2, 
| SR 


























and dead air space all over, 
copper tank, hot water heat, 
self-regulator, ‘‘Tycos’’ ther- 
mometer, egg tester, safety 


lamp, nursery, high ae » AA 

am going to sell all my months’ 
machines out on 1, 2, or ome FREIGHT 
months’ Home Test this year. PAID 


Don’t you want to be one of Test 
the lucky testers? If so, write East of Rockies 
today. I will surprise you with : cians 
the proofs of the wonderful PSOE 
hatches of this machine. Why —— 
pay more for a machine that 
can’t compete with minein the 
championship class? My ma- 
chine makes you money from 
the start at small outlay. 
When shipped together, I sell 
my Incubator (price $7.55) and 
140-chick double-walled hot falo, K i, 
water top heated Brooder N Cit o, Kansas § 
(price $4.85) for $11.50 and ity or Racine. 
pay freight. Send for “Hatching Facts” today, or 
if in hurry you may send price direct from this ad— 
= same home test—same guaran- 
< tee. Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Thousands buy this way. 
: Address, JIM ROHAN, Pres. 


_ "JT $4.85 Belle City Incubator Company 
140-Chick Brooder Box 125, Racine, Wis. 


HO 
Complexion 


POWDER 


a The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
of the choicest materials, its purity, 
extreme fineness and velvety softness 
make Pozzoni’s especially desirable and 
refreshing to the most sensitive skin— 
beautifying without a ‘‘ powdered”’ 
appearance. The complexion pow- 
der that really clings—the only one 
put up in a di box, retaini 
all its delicate perfume until used. 

Five colors: flesh, special pink, cream, 
white, brunette. 

50c— Everywhere—50c 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
w » ae page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries. 
EM Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
ereeret Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 







We ship 
i quick from 
i} St. Paul, Buf- "By 









































Sand send you off?” 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


I know it is true; you could not have given 
yourself to save me else, arid I like to keep 
that thought of you in my heart—big and 
noble and true—that you did love just me.” 
She faltered, but still held him from her. ‘“‘Do 
you think I would not do all I can to keep 
from spoiling your life over there?” 

“Stop, stop. It is enough,’ he cried, and 
drew her to him in penitent tenderness. ‘‘I’m 
no great lord with wide distances between me 
and your mountain world here, Cassandra. 
I’m tremendously near to the soul of things, 
and the primitive man is strong in me. One 
thing you have not touched upon. Tell me, 
what did Frale say or do to trouble you so 


She stirred in his arms and waited, then 
murmured: ‘‘He pestered me.”’ 

“Explain. Did he come often?” 

‘Oh, no. He—I—he came up to our cabin, 
and—I sent him off and started next day.” 

“But explain, dearest. How did he act? 
What was it?” She was silent, but drew her 
husband’s head down and hid her face in his 
neck. ‘There! Never mind, love. You 
needn’t tell me if you don’t wish.” 

‘He kissed me and held me in his arms like 
they were iron bands—and I hated it. He said 
you had gone away never to come back, and 
that the whole mountain-side knew it; and 
that he had a right to come and claim my 
promise to him. Oh, David, thisis the last. I 
have kept nothing back from you now, noth- 
ing. My heart cried out for you—like I heard 
you call—and I went—to—to prove to them 
all that that word was a lie. Seems like I 
would have done it if I had had to crawl on my 
knees and swim the ocean.” 

““My fingers tingle to grasp the throat of 
that young man. I fought him for you once, 
and if it hadn’t been for a rolling stone under 
my foot it would have been death for one of us. 
As it was I won—with you to save me, bless 
you.” 

“But now, David i 

“Oh, but now—what? Are you happy?” 

“That isn’t what I mean. You have your 
future 

“Thave my now. Itisall we ever have. The 
past is gone and lives only in our memories, 
and the future exists only in anticipation; but 
now—now is all we have or can have. Livein 
it and love in it and be happy.” 

“But we must be wise. We've got to face 
it some time. Let me help you—now while I 
have the strength,” she pleaded earnestly. 








ZO But David only laughed out joyously. 
**Listen, dearest,’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll come to the 
point. Whoisit now making so much of the 
estimates of the world? Somehow our view- 
points have got mixed. Sacrifice myself? 
Why, Cassandra, if I were to lose you out of 
my life I should be a brokenhearted man. 
I had far, far rather have you at your loom for 
the mother of my son than to have Lady Clara 
at herpiano. Your heritage of the great nature, 
the far-seeing, trusting spirit, harboring no 
evil and construing all things to righteous- 
ness, the eye that sees into a man’s soul, 
searching out the true and lovely qualities there 
and transmuting all the rest into pure metal— 
your heritage is the secret of power.” 

“T don’t believe I understand all you are 
saying, David. Your mother made it clear to 
me that your true place is not living here as a 
doctor, even though you do so much good 
among us. I saw all at once that men are born 
each to fill a place in the world, and I think 
each man’s measure should be the height of his 
own power and ability; and your power will 
be there, not here where it must be limited by 
our limits and ignorance. That is your own 
country over there. It claims you—and I— 
there is the difference, you know. Think of 
your mother, and then of mine. David, I 
must not—oh, David! You must be unham- 
pered, free; what can I—what can we do?” 

“We can just go down the mountain, sane 
beings, to our own little cabin, belonging to 
each other first of all.” He took her hand and 
led her along the path carpeted with pine 
needles and fallen leaves. ‘‘And then, when 
you are ready and willing—not before, love— 
we will go home—to my home—just like this, 
together.”” She caught her breath. ‘Listen, 
for I am seeing visions too, now, as you have 
taught me. I will lead you through those halls 
and show you to all those dead ancestors, and I 
will dress you in a silken gown the color of the 
evening star we used to watch together from 
our cabin door, and around your neck I will 
hang the yellow pearls that have been worn by 
all those great ladies who stared at you from 
out their frames of gold the day you came 
alone and unrecognized, bearing your priceless 
gift in your arms. You shall wear the rich old 
lace of the family on your bosom, and the 
jeweled coronet on your head; and no one will 
see the silk and the jewels and the lace for 
looking at you and at the gift you bring. 

“No, don’t speak; it is my turn now to see 
the pictures. All will be yours, whatever you 
see and touch in those stately homes—for you 
will be the Lady Thryng, and, being the Lady 
Thryng, you will be no more wonderful nor 
beautiful than you were when you climbed to 
me following my flute-notes, or when you bent 
between me and the fire preparing my supper, 
or when you were weaving at your loom, or 
when you came to me from our cabin door 
with your arms outstretched and the light of 
all the stars of Heaven in your eyes.” 


Z@Z Then they were silent—a long silence— 
until, seated together in their cabin before a 
bright log fire, as she held their baby to her 
breast, Cassandra broke the stillness: ‘‘Now 
I see it better, David. As you came here and 
lived my life and loved me just as I was, so to 
be truly one I must'go with you and live your 
life. I must not fail you there.” 

“You are not the kind of woman who fails,” 
he said. 

Then she smiled up at him one of those rare 
and fleeting smiles that always touched David 
with poignant pleasure, and said: ‘‘I think I 
understand now. God meant us to feel this 
way when He married us to each other.” 


THE END 





Dinah and Her Jell-O Dessert. 
"There's yo’ Jell-O and peaches, chile. 
fine for chil’en ‘at likes good things to eat." 
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Jell-O's 


Yo’ goin’ to like dat. 


Dinah is a cook—a great cook—but even Dinah cannot make other 
desserts so dainty and delightful as those she makes of 


JELL- 


They are "fine for children" and everybody else. 
Any of the seven flavors of Jell-O may be used for 
these desserts, and for additional variety, peaches, pine- 
apple, oranges, bananas, or other fruit may be added or 
used togarishthem. The Jell-O flavor is so delicious that 
it is never necessary to add anything to make it better. 
A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute by anybody. 
The seven flavors are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 


Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 


The beautiful recipe book, ‘‘ DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated 
in ten colors and gold, will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELtL-O is on every package in big red letters. 





If it isn’t there, it isn’t Jett-O. 
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Style Book of Dutch Furniture Free 


Write for one today — it will interest you and 
teach you many truths about Holland-Dutch 
furniture and show you, besides several richly 
colored interiors, over 300 patterns of charm- 
ingly unique Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts 
Furniture produced by clever Dutch craftsmen. 

The booklet tells all about them and how, where 
and why this beautiful furniture is made. 

e will send you the address of our associate 
distributor nearest you, where you can procure 
our product. Our trade-mark branded into every 
piece, is your means of identification and our 
guarantee of excellency. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids,Mich, Dept.L. Holland, Mich. 








COMPLETE 5-ROOM HOUSE $298 


AIADDIN 


READI-CUT 
Houses 
SAVE 
is (O)a'B on 4 





The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material 
for a complete house direct from the original producer. It 
saves profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
You keep several profits in your own pocket. 


DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, 
SUMMER COTTAGES 


Aladdin Houses are shipped everywhere. Every piece of ma- 
terial comes to you cut and fitted and ready to nailin place. No 
skilled labor required. Permanent, attractive, warmand lasting. 
Notportable. Priceincludesall lumber cutto fit, shingles, doors, 
windows, glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and finish, 
paint, nails, locks, hardware and complete instructions. Im- 
mediate shipment. Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. Save money 
by buying direct from mill. Ifinterested in farm buildings ask 
for special pamphlet on this subject. Send stamps for catalog A. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, 
Florida, Texas, Oregon and Ontario, 











Produces a Wave that Duplicates 
Nature’s Own 
And it cannot injure the hair in any way. 
The Ventilating feature has a two-fold ad- 
vantage— quick, thorough drying and at the 
same time it’s perfectly sanitary. That is 
why the “ Ventilating Hair Waver” never 
leaves a sour or musty odor. 
Furthermore— there are no edges to break 
the finest hair. 
S5Japanned ... 25c 
2Japanned ... 10c 
4Aluminum .. 25c 
Your dealer, or by mail on receipt of price. 


NATIONAL NOVELTY Co. 
1914 Market Street Philadelphia 
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Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices, 
25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
9x12, greatest value known, $3.60. Spien- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x12, $8.75. Famous In- 
vincible Velvets, 9x12. $16. Standard Axminsters, 
rae: . . 9x12, $16.80. Best quality 
a Lace Curtains, 45< per pair 
and up. Tapestry Curtains, 
Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 
Purniture at mill anc factory 
prices. Write to-day for our New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
showing designs in actual 
colors, SENT FREE, 








Invisible anpfves 


Flat and very easy to hook. Hold se- [ 





curely without becoming exposed. Guar- 
anteed not to rust. Prevent gown from 
gapping. Doric is used where edges lap; 
Argos where edges meet but do not lap. 

Ask yourdealer. If he hasn’tthem, send 








his name and 10 cents for sample card of 24 
(state whether Doric or Argos). Sizes 1, 2, 
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3,4; black and white. (Pat. Feb. 11, 1908.) 
Sterling Pin Co., 115 Third St., Derby, Conn. 
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Hatches With One Gallon Oil 


—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to 
old style machines. Thermometer a/ways in sight. 
Eggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—cleanest incubator ever 
invented. No smoke, 
s..iell—easizest to op- 
erate. Write for Free 
Book, No. 72. 


X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Neb.” Prepaid f 
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puts the bloom upon life’’. 


There are thousands of homes where the significance of this 
truth is grasped and where the matter-of-fact life of every day 
is cheered, refined, and lightened by the ‘‘concert-hour ”’ with the 
Victor, the greatest art-bringer which the world has ever seen. But 
unfortunately there are also many homes where the Victor is owned, 
but where the fullest measure of its usefulness and pleasure is not 


realized. 


Properly appreciated and properly used the Victor supplies the 
daily artistic bread, the precious morsel of refreshment and stimu- 
lation and entertainment in a workaday world. It illuminates life, 


From the heights of the far-off Alps and the shep- 
herd haunts of the Tyrolese come the clear-ringing 
reverberant strains of the Bavarian Yodel. It is well- 
named ‘‘The Waterfall’’. For the lilt and merry 
bubblings and sylvan charm of a deep-hid forest cas- 
cade are in its peasant cadences. Harry Macdonough 
and George P. Watson sing the number in duet with 
fine dash and sentiment. The very spirit of ‘‘over the 
hills and far away’’ catches your imagination and 
sweeps you away off into misty mountain tops and 
along wooded streams. Your heart gladdens to the 
merry spirit of the song and responds to the high 
romance of it. With splendid execution the singers 
run through the laughing and sentimental trills of the 
Yodel. And long after silence has once more fallen 
over the mind’s picture the haunting sweetness of the 
high-pitched peasant voices lingers and sings itself 
through the memory. 


Jan Kubelik! A name to conjure with, indeed, in 
the world of art and music! Thousands upon thou- 
sands of hearers the world over have been thrilled by 
the magic of his violin. Combined with largeness of 
tone and depth of feeling, Kubelik has also an amaz- 
ing ease and freedom—the dash and abandon of his 
native Bohemia. 

An astounding exhibition of his mastery of tech- 
nique and swiftness of execution is given in the Per- 
petuum Mobile record. Withan 
unabated vigor and astonishing 
lack of apparent effort, the vir- 
tuoso speeds onward through 
the whirl of this composition 
until, at the climax, the notes 
strike the ear with fairly en- 
thralling sweep. It is motion 
whipped to the fever-pitch— 
but it is always music. 


Richard Wagner is master 
of mighty tumults and the 
most evanescent musical deli- 
cacy, now involving the emo- 
tions in a perfect tempest of 
thundering chords, now softly 
and sweetly soothing the senses 

Kubelik with the airiest imagining. 
Copy’t Elliott & Fry Like Shakespeare in the realm 





OU can exist without art, but you cannot live without it. Art 
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lends it the “embroidery of art’’, softens the exasperations and 


worries of the material world. 
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A Victor Home Concert 


PROGRAM—PART I 
1. Bavarian Yodel, “The Waterfall” 
—MACDONOUGH AND WATSON 
(Victor Double-faced Record 16120. Ten-inch, 75 cents) 
2. Perpetuum Mobile (Suite No. 3—op. 34, No. 5)—Solo 
for violin. Ries —JAN KUBELIK 
(Victor Red Seal Record 74257. Twelve-inch, $1.50) 
3. Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin. Wagner 
—VICTOR OPERA CHORUS 
(Victor Single-faced Record 31846. Twelve-inch, $1) 
PART Il 
The Rosary. Nevin —ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
(Victor Red Seal Record 88108. Twelve-inch, $3) 
. Sweet and Low. Tennyson —VICTOR BRASS QUARTET 
(Victor Double-faced Record 16382. Ten-inch, 75 cents) 
6. Gems from “A Runaway Girl.” Monckton-Caryll 
—VICTOR LIGHT OPERA Co. 
(Victor Single-faced Record 31845. Twelve-inch, $1) 
7. Auld Lang Syne. Burns — WESTMINSTER CHIMES 
| (Victor Double-faced Record 16390. Ten-inch, 75 cents) | 
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of poetry, Wagner answers in the tongue of music 
every emotion in the human breast. 

In the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin lies the 
potent charm of one of his most exquisite lyrics— 
surcharged with dignity and feeling, its appeal takes 
the arrow-path to the heart. 

No one of the thousands of Victor records is more 
beautiful, more perfect than this. 


But one word seems to describe with any ade- 
quacy the voice of Schumann-Heink. That word 
is ‘‘glorious’’. There are a 
resonant beauty and a power 
and a positively thrilling depth 
in her tones which give her irre- 
sistible sway over her hearers. 
Ethelbert Nevin’s beautiful 
and tender love-lyric, ‘‘The 
Rosary’’, was never voiced in 
notes more wondrously appeal- 
ing than pour forth in golden 
stream from Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s Victor record. Into 
those notes are infused not only 
the great artist’s magic voice, 
but also her great big heart and 
her lovable personality. This 
record is a gem of Victor gems. 


Schumann Heink 
Copy’t Dupont 


‘““Music”’, says Emerson, “is a bath and a medicine’. For every day 
in the year there is possible in your home a Victor program of music 
and poetry and art—the greatest which mankind everywhere and at 
all times has produced. A Victor record library can be made a well- 
spring of delight and inspiration in your home, flowing with inexhaust- 
ible vigor and acting as a fine tonic upon all the members of your 
household. In the interval after the evening meal when “‘ there comes 
a pause in the day’s occupation’’, consider the deep abiding pleasure 
and gain of listening to such a Victor ‘‘ concert-hour’’ program as this 
one, selected at random out of the more than 3000 Victor records! 


It is only necessary to read these lines from the 
exquisite lullaby in ‘‘The Princess’’ of Alfred 


‘Tennyson to appreciate 


“the pleading heart” that 
beats in this Victor record: 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon ; 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep’’. 

The words are set to 
the music of Barnby—an 
immortal interpretation of 
immortal lines. The 
record gives forth notes of 
clear, sweet-toned brass, 
sounded with admirable 


restraint and producing ‘‘music pure and undefiled’’. 





Alfred Tennyson 


Shades of Jimmy Powers! Here are the infectious 
rhythms of ‘‘A Runaway Girl’’ onceagain ! Old friends 
and true ones, they awaken a whole bagful of mem- 
ories, chortling and gurgling with merriment and tune- 
fulness. All the old familiar airs are in thelist: “Far 
Away Over the Sea”’, ‘‘The Man from Cook’s”’, ‘‘The 
Boy Guessed Right’’,‘‘ Soldiers in the Park’’ and ‘“‘ The 
Shadows are Falling”. To those who heard and en- 
joyed this deliciously melodious operetta, the droll- 
eries of Jimmy Powers and the dainty dancing of 
Clara Palmer will rise in welcome retrospect. To those 
who haven’t tasted the delicate entertainment of ‘“‘A 
Runaway Girl’, here it is in 
all its original freshness—an 
everlasting bright spot. 


And finally, ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’, direct, simple, hu- 
man, exquisitely played on 
the Westminster Chimes. 
A heart-echo of that genius 
of the people, Robert 
Burns. Its pathos and its 
warm glow of kindly broth- 
erhood are a fitting close 
to this home concert hour 
with the Victor. 





Robert Burns 


New Victor Records now on sale throughout America 


Victor Single-faced Records 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1. 


31853 Hiinsel and Gretel—Prelude...... Arthur Pryor’s Band 12 
5867 Carmena—Vocal ey ae Lyric Quartet 10 
31851 Gems from “It Happened in Nordland” 
hy Ar i eae ee Victor Light Opera Company 12 
31852 Gemsfrom “Naughty Marietta” Victor Light OperaCompany 12 
31854 Gongs Of Omerios®, We. 8.4. se ges Victor Mixed Chorus 12 
31846 Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin” . . . Victor Opera Chorus 12 
5868 I Love Love (I Love You Dear) (From ‘‘The Red Widow’’) 
AS ee eee Harry Macdonough and Lyric Quartet 10 


Victor Double-faced Records 
10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


17020 jBrerybody's Doing It Now ....... Collins and Harlan? 55 
“<2? Darktown Poets (Darky Specialty) . . «Golden and Hughes $ 
17021 i Flying Rag ‘ Arthur Pryor’s Band ? jo 
‘Yl ) Ramshackle Rag . Arthur Pryor’s Band § 


17022 § Babillage (The Gossips) ........ : . Arthur Pryor’s Bend? 10 
ree Pepe ON. inc Cat es ..... .Arthur Pryor’s Band 
17023 § NERS ee ee eee Campbell and wd 
“°?In the Days of Girls and Boys ...... Byron G. Harlan 
17024 { Looking Sale Way ..... . . . . Anthony and Harrison ? 19 
‘ams . & eee ee Anthony and Harrison $ 
(it You Talk in Your Sleep Don’t Mention My Name 
ed | Sat a or arene aed ae . Billy Murray ¢10 
PO er ee ee American Quartet 
I’ll Go With You to the End of the World—and 
17026 then to the World Beyond ....... . . Reed miter ¢ 10 
My LoveisCome.......... . . Reinald Werrenrath 
17027 f Another Rag (A Raggy Rag). ........ American Caves? 10 
“Smile Awhile—March Ballad ...... Walter Van Brunt 
Marry a Yiddish Boy....... . . . American Quartet 
17028 } Yiddisha Nightingale... . _. Maurice Buskbarat $20 


= Nearer, My God,to Thee.......... Raymond Dixon 
17039 {Flee as a Bird . . Frederick Wheeler § 40 
= Come to the Ball (From ‘‘The Quaker Girl’) . . . Henry Burr 
17030 {Yes a Long Lane That Has No Turning . Peerless Samet 10 

{ That Hypnotizing Man.......... American Quartet , 
17031 


§ Man 
Any Place the Old Flag Flies (From ‘‘Lititle Millionaire’’) 
MP a Sa Se ae ae ee ee . Billy Murray 
, §*“Count of Luxembourg” Selection . . Arthur Pryor’s Band 
35212 SuQuaker Se MD ne ieteialal ks» 6 i Arthur Pryor’s Bent 12 


Victor Purple Label Records 


60066 Tothe Land of My Own Romance (I Have a Dream, by 

Night, by Day) (From ‘‘The Enchantress’’) Lucy Isabelle Marsh 10 
60068 Just a-wearyin’ for You ........ Lucy Isabelle Marsh 19 
70066 Carmen Suite—No. 1, Prelude and Aragonaise 

re er a eee ea ee Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 12 
60067 Carmen Suite—No. 2, Intermezzo Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 10 


70067 Carmen Suite—Nos. 3 and 4, Les Dragons d’Alcala 
and Toreador Sone ....... Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 12 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Enrico Caruso, Tenor 
87092 Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song) (Bovio-DeCurtis) 
She Varennes: le 6 Whe bce ce cee we ere bene 10-inch, $2. Neapolitan 


88335 Bohéme—Iononhocheuna povera stanzetta (Leoncavallo) 
(Marcello’s Air, ActII) (I Have Only a Little Room )12-inch,§3. In Italian 


87091 Ballo in Maschera — Barcarola, “Di’ tu se fedele” (The 
Waves will Bear Me) (with Metropolitan Opera Chorus) 
CVOIO a tae ars 6 ola eS OS le 10-inch, $2. In Italian 
88333 Eternamente (For All Eternity) (Mascheroni) 12-inch, $3. In Italian 
88331 Bohéme—Testa adorata (Adored One!) (Leoncavalio) 
iwick SS) aa Sher a ee ee abt oe EE Se & <2 12-inch, $3. In Italian 
88334 Core ’ngrato (Neapolitan Song) (Carolli) . . . 12-inch, $3. In Italian 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Contralto 


87094 A Child’s Prayer (Rrandon-Harold) . . . 10-inch, $2. In English 
88336. The Cry of Rachel (Reese-Salter) . . .. . 12-inch, $3. In English 
88337 Sei still (Be Still) (J. Raff) ......... 12-inch, §3. In German 


Pasquale Amato, Baritone 


87093 Gioconda—Barcarola, “Pescator, affonda l’esca” (Fisher 
Roy, Thy Bait Be Throwing) (with Metropolitan Opera 


Chorus) (Ponchielli) ..........-. 10-inch, §2. In Italian 
88329 Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al Factotum (Room for the 
Pactetum)- (amie . 1 wc te we ces 12-inch, $3. In Italian 


83338 Otello — Brindisi, “Inaffia l’ugola” (Clink the Cannikin) 
( Sig. , Sig. Cetti and Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus) (Verdi) . . « «12-inch, $3. In Italian 


Alma Gluck, Soprano 


64225 Bohéme—Addio (Farewell) (Act I11) (Puccini),10-inch, $1. In Italian 


Charles Dalmores, Tenor 
opnne: Diimots (ae Tae 6b. wc ci a '@ eres 12-inch, $3. In French 


Vladimir de Pachmann, Pianist 
74261 Rigoletto—Paraphrase de Concert (Verdi-Liszt) . 12-inch, $1.50 


Edmond Clement, Tenor 
64226 Ga fait peur aux oiseaux (Bernard) . . . 10-inch, $i. In French 


Maud Powell, Violinist 


64227, Law (Handel) ok. 6s bee ep te blew ses 10-inch, $1 


Frances Alda, Soprano 
87090 Cradle Song (Wiegenlied) (Humperdinck) . 10-inch, §2. In English 


Enrico Caruso and Pasquale Amato 


89052 Forza del Destino—Duet, Act IV—PartI ’Invano, 
Alvaro (In Vain, Alvaro!) (Verdi) 
ae gece ceed <L eabedines a 12-inch, $4. In Italian 
89053 Forza del Destino—Duet, Act [V—Part 
I, Le minaccie, i fieri accenti (Thy 
Menaces Wild!) (Verdi). 12-inch, $4. In Italian 















Always use Victor Records played 
with Victor Needles—there is 
no other way to get the un- 
equaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles 
6 cents per 100 
60 cents per 1000 
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14055 


ICTURED above is a 

little tunic dress with the 
skirt attached to an underbody 
gathered at the neck. It may 
have either full-length or 
shorter Sleeves. 

Patterns (No. 6721) come 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 
30-inch material. 


UST below, the well-cut 

sailor suit furnishes a good 
example of a ‘‘ first-trousers’’ 
suit for the boy who has out- 
grown his Russian blouse and 
knickerbockers. 

Patterns (No. 6733) come 
in four sizes: 4,6, 8and 10 
years. Size 8 years requires 
two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. 
















6733 


TYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each mumber, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the patlern envelopes. 


Nos. 14125 and 14055 cost ten 


UITABLE to wear in 
the hot simmer days, 
the attractive suit below 
could be made without the 
long, fullsleeves. The ar- 
rangement of the stripes 
is efEective in the panel. 
Patterns (No. 6737) 
come in three sizes: 4, 6 
and 8 years. Size 6 years 
requires four yards of 27- 
inch material. 


HE suit below, al- 
though made on plain 
boyish lines, is equally 
adaptable for a girl. The 
one-piece sleeves are set 
in at the armholes and 
gathered into band cuffs. 
Patterns ( No. 6739) for 
this suit come in three 
sizes: 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 6 years requires four 
yards of 30-inch material. 


In Their Best Clothes and Their Playtime Clothes 


OR morning wear the 
peasant dress below 
would be serviceable if 
made of small-checked 
gingham, striped percale 
or plain-color chambray. 
Patterns (No. 6709) 
come in five sizes: 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 years re- 
quires four yards and 
three-quarters of 30-inch 
material. 





























HEN mother has 
time for dainty hand- 
work she may make a dress 
like the one below, for 
which a suitable material 
would be sheer batiste, 
longcloth or fine linen. 
The box-plaits and yoke 
band are embroidered with 
dots, which would be pretty 
in light blue. No patterns 
can be supplied. 


* 


RAIDING in simple bor- 
der designs is always 
pleasing when used on dresses 
for the younger children, and 
a charming suggestion of well- 
executed work is shown above. 
Patterns (No. 6717) come 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 
30-inch material. 


NY little fellow who wants 

to dress like atrue sailor- 

man will be pleased with the 

suit below. This is made with 

full-length trousers, wide at 

the ends; and the blouse is a 
typical ‘‘ middy.”’ 

Patterns (No. 6731) come 
in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 8 years requires 
five yards of 27-inch material. 


HIS manly little Russian suit 

is made with straight trousers, 
which many boys prefer to the full 
knickerbockers. 

Patterns (No. 6735) come in four 
sizes: 2,4, 6 and 8 years. Size 6 
years requires three yards and a half 
of 27-inch material and five-eighths 
of a yard of 27-inch contrasting 
material. 


cents. 


PRETTY variation in cut is 
shown in the above dress for a 
little girl. It is made with a panel 
front and separate side sections, 
with short sleevecaps in one piece. 
Although no patterns can be sup- 
plied this dress could be cut over a 
one-piece peasant foundation by 
adding the separate panel tothe front 
and back, buttoning in the back. 


ERE is a real boy’s suit made 
with a big sailor collar and worn 
with a silk tie and a patent-leather 
belt. Then there is a pocket to be 
crammed with all kinds of things. 
Patterns (No. 6729) for this one- 
piece blouse suit come in three 
sizes: 4,6and 8 years. Size 6years 
requires four yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch material. 











Embroidery transfer design No. 14406, and braiding designs 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 


by mail, giving number of pattern, and age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
( Page 81) 
. 
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For These Buttons Use a Wooden Mold With a 
Center Hole to Work the Spider Through 





A Scattered Design is Shown Here: Old-Blue 
Silk Thread Cross-Stitched in Irregular Patches 
on a Fine Bar-Checked Voile 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1912 





The Way to Trim Your Dress 


Economically 





A Delightfully Quaint Scalloped Taffeta Ruffle 
With a Fine Cord Gathered on the Edge. 








In This Edging the Diamonds are Outlined in 
Color Repeated on the Blanket-Stitch Edge 


FEATURE of the new clothes is the old-fashioned trimmings. 

This is a happy revival not only because of the captivating 
grace these quaint trimmings give to gowns, but also for the little cost 
and slight effort required in their making. On the right is an old- 
time taffeta rose plaiting with pinked edges. 
band trimming is shown on the left, while just below are a “‘shell’’ 
trimming made from ribbon velvet and a form of a box-plaited ruche. 


A pretty fluted plait- 





Silver and Gold Thread are Embroidered on 
Buttons Used for Evening Garments 


Tiree aernenne meres 


PPTL 


Cross Lines and Embroidered Dots on Striped 
Material Make a Trimming Simple and Pleasing 
in Design for Washable Summer Materials 














Making a 





New Thing of Last Year’s Suit 


A Good-Taste Way to Use New Material 


HEN we make or buy a tailored suit 

it is usually with the thought that it 
can be worn more than one season. Some- 
times this can be done by simply freshening 
up the suit by giving it a good scouring and 
pressing; but many times, because of worn 
places or change of mode, some alterations 
are necessary. These usually consist of a 
change of collar and cuffs, and where the 
edges of the coat and skirt show wear some 
method of concealing these worn parts 
must be devised. 

Let us suppose that your last season’s 
suit was cut on the then accepted lines— 
that is, with a semi-fitted single-breasted 
coat from twenty-eight to thirty inches in 
length, with side seams to the shoulders 
or to the armholes and with plain two- 
piece sleeves. The collar was probably 
cut small, either notched or in shawl 
shaping. The skirt was made with either 
four or six gores, rather scant, and in 
walking length. 

If you made your suit from LaprEs’ 
Home JourNAL patterns it is quite possible 
that for the coat you used Pattern No. 
5043, No. 5853, No. 5869, or some other 
pattern of similar shaping. One of the 
most popular skirts of last season was 
a six-gored pattern, No. 5854, although 
there were other skirts in six and four 
gores that were used extensively. As these 
patterns were cut along the lines of the 
ready-to-wear garments you can, from this 
pattern and description, as readily alter a 
garment which was purchased from a shop. 


HERE is no reason why any suit, 
whether made or bought, cannot be 
altered to look like the illustration on this 
page; or, if your fancy dictates, you may 
use either of the collars shown at the foot 
of the page. 


This panel-shaped piece may be finished 


fringe, as may the collar section which is supposed to be used with 
it; and, as fringe is a new and smart trimming, to many people 
this may prove a very acceptable alteration. 

If you are altering a suit made at home it is just possible that you 
have saved enough material to make these alterations; although, of 
course, there is always a possibility of this new material being a trifle 
brighter and fresher looking than the garment. 
ever, there is no extra material for alterations so extensive as these, 


This Double Collar 
Makes Another 
Pleasing Change 


There is also another type of collar—on the shawl- 
shaping, with different cuffs—included in the pattern but not shown 
here, which gives really four styles of collar for one to choose 
from. The pattern also contains an applied back-panel section 
which will lend a new and interesting effect to an old garment. 








6766 

A Practical Way to Remodel an Old Suit 
page—and for the 

measure. 


at the lower edge with 


envelope to Miss Edith 
Generally, how- 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the coat col- 

lars, revers, cuffs and the loose panel for the back of the 
coat can be supplied at ten cents, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pat- 
tern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


so it is much better to make a selection of 
some contrasting material. This may be 
of figured cloth, as is shown in the illustra- 
tion, or of silk or velvet, but you should 
be very careful that the new material 
matches harmoniously with the old suit, 
and that the pattern or figure is not so 
definite as to call attention to any defects 
of the old garment. Do not make the 
mistake of having the new material too 
pronounced in color, and do not put it on 
the old suit before you have thoroughly 
cleansed the old garment. 

The advantage of the applied bands on 
the coat and skirt shown here should be 
quite apparent. We all know how the but- 
tonhole edge of a suit becomes shabby; 
also the lower edge of the skirt. Frequently 
it is necessary to lengthen a skirt, and this 
may readily be done with a strap the width 
of the one on thissuit. As last year’s coat 
was rather shorter in length than this year’s 
models the band on the lower edge of the 
coat may also be put there with a view to 
lengthening the garment. If the skirt was 
very scant in width a little additional 
width may be gained by opening the skirt 
on the sides and filling in the width by the 
strap which runs up the side of the skirt. 
These straps may extend to the belt-line, 
but it is really better if they end at the 
hip-line or just above the length of the 
coat, where the end should be pointed and 
finished with a button. 

If the back of the skirt has worn shiny 
a loose panel gore cut a trifle wider than 
the skirt gore will cover the shabbiness 
nicely, but in this case the side straps 
should be omitted and the panel and other 
additions should be of silk, cloth or velvet 
the color of the suit. 


ATTERNS (No. 6766) for the collars and cuffs shown on this 


additional collar, cuffs and back panel 


described above — come in three sizes: 32,36 and 40 inches bust 
There is no pattern of the bands for the coat and skirt, 
but it should not be difficult for you to cut these pieces, as they are 
cut on the straight for the front of the coat and side bands of the 
skirt and to fit the lower edge of coat and skirt—that is, following 
the shaped edges of the lower edge of coat and skirt. 

If you are not quite sure how this is done, or if you desire any 
other information about suitable materials or the general sewing 
necessary to make over your old coat suit, send a stamped, addressed 


M. Burtis, in care of THe LApIES’ Home 


JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
she will try to help you. 





Combination of Sailor 
Collar and Lapels 











The . Sensation 
of the Daecadz¢ 


PHILIPSBORN 


Prepays Express 
or Postage toAll 
Parts of the World 


Our Beautiful New 
Spring Fashion Guide 


Better — Bigger— More Interesting — 
More Valuable Than Ever Before 

It is the world’s authority on fashion and tells 
you all worth knowing about the season’s latest 
style changes in fashionable wearing apparel. 
_ This spring has brought forth some de- 
lightful and pleasing innovations. You will 
find hundreds of new, exclusive and beau- 
tiful styles in feminine wearing apparel and 
dress accessories for all ages from infancy 
to womanhood 

In addition to our well-known low 
prices and all the other advantages of- 
fered heretofore 


We Prepay Postage or Expressage 
To All Parts of the World 


The combination of shopping advantages which 
are offered in our new Spring Fashion Book can- 
not help but appeal to you. 






















A-8903 
Newest 

Spring Suit 
Model—the 









best ever 

sold for $15— 
worth $22.50 
Material is of 
exceptionally 
good quality 
French serge, 
The coat is 26 
inches long, 
lined with guar- 
anteed, finest 
yarn dy ed silk 
PeaudeCygne. Col- 
lar fashionably trim- 
med with onlay of im- 
ported white cord serge 
with contrasting shade of silk 
and satin Bengaline trimming. 
Clever graduating rever effect of ex- 
cellent quality satin, neatly piped in 
Vestee style. Three-quarter length sleeve 
with the new wide cuff. Skirt is the latest high 
girdle model, trimmed to harmonize and tailored 
with overlapping seam extending down left side, 
while back has broad panel. Colors: black, navy 
blue or brown. Delivered to your —_— $15 


for the wonderfully low price of 
One Copy For You 


FREE 


Send Your Request Today 


You have doubtless read this very same 
request many times in our previous announce- 
ments, but today, won’t you, before you lay 
aside this Magazine, write us a postal or 
letter, so we may send this valuable Fashion 
Book free? Ask for Book No. 927. If you will 
mention your favorite fabrics and colors, we will 
also gladly send you an -assortment of samples 
absolutely free. 


PHILIPSBORN 


<Che Outer Garment House 
212-°216W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
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All Made From One Pattern 


Designs by Mrs. Albert D. Smith 











any serious attention to sewing 

often regret their lack of interest in 
this essential womanly accomplishment 
when they are brought face to face with 
the problem of clothing the first small 
boy or girl of their family. This want 
of knowledge in needlecraft is a serious 
handicap to the woman who desires to be 
a real helpmate to the man of her choice, 
and yet there is no use in sitting idly 
by and bemoaning one’s ignorance. In- 
stead it is better to look the matter 
squarely in the face, calmly collect all the 
necessary tools, select the proper material 
\ and the correct pattern, and then, with 
} confidence in the various rules and guides 
) for the use of patterns, proceed to do your 
best. There may be some failures, but 
they will not be serious ones; and the joy 
of accomplishment, the pride of consistent 
economy and the gratification of seeing 
your small child well dressed will com- 
pensate for the patience and labor 
incurred. 


Yous women who have never paid 
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Dress Small Children Simply 


MALL children should be most simply 
dressed, with due regard to comfort 
og \ and economy, and their clothes should 
pete. = always be such as can be laundered easily. 
— The accepted garments that cover all 
these essentials are what are commonly 
































known as “rompers,” the simplest gar- 
ments for the inexperienced seamstress to 
attempt. If you master the rudiments of 
the plain foundation pattern, as demon- 
strated in the upper right-hand illus- 
tration, it will be a simple matter to use 
this same pattern for making the other 
garments on this page. 

Pattern No. 6694 is a plain model 
without tucks, plaits or other fullness. It 
closes in the back with buttons and 
buttonholes, and the seat or crotch may 
be buttoned or this seam may be closed 
as desired. There are simple one-piece 
sleeves, gathered into straight wristbands, 
and the neck may be finished with a 
straight band, a standing collar or a round 
turnover collar, these pieces being in- 
cluded in the pattern, as are the belt and 
the trimming strap for the front. A nicety 
of finish in children’s clothes is most 
essential, so give careful attention to the 
finishing of seams and all the other minor 
details of construction, rather than to 
showy or intricate trimming. 





How to Make These Rompers 


FTER you have made a success of the 
plain rompers try to make plaited 
or smocked rompers like those shown in 
the different illustrations on this page. 
This is easily done by plaiting or smock- 
ing the material first, then cutting out 
by the plain pattern. If you do not under- 
stand how to do this send an addressed, 
stamped envelope to Miss Edith M. Burtis, 
in care of THE Lapres’ HoME JourRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and she will gladly help you 
with the selection of materials and the 
making of the rompers illustrated. 

The yoke effect in the rompers shown 
above on the right is obtained by outlin- 
ing the upper part of the box-plaits and to 
yoke depth across the front with colored 
floss, using Transfer Pattern No. 12704, a 
simple featherstitch design. The same 
featherstitching trims the collar band and 
the wristbands. 

The remaining rompers will all require 
about the same amount of additional ma- 
terial for the fullness in the front—that is, 
on each side of the front—as an allowance 
for the smocking and plaiting. Some of 
these garments are finished with a small 
scallop design, for which Transfer Pattern 
No. 14478 is good; the dots are small 
over-and-over embroidery dots. 

To make the plain rompers in size four 
years will require three yards and a 
half of 27-inch material, and for any of 
the others about three-quarters of a yard 
additional will be necessary in this or any 
other width. 

For the small child of two or three years 
it isreally advisable to make these rompers 
of white material. This is really not an 
extravagance, but an economy, for white 
launders more easily and looks better 
after more frequent tubbing than do the 
cheap, colored cottons. 


D 2 ober 99 No. 6694 comes in three sizes: 
2, 4 and 6 years, and can be supplied at ten 
cents, post-free, including Guide-Chart. The 
amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Trans- 
Ser Patterns Nos. 12704 and 14478 for the scal- 
lop featherstitching designs come at ten cents. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Depariment, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















Hurt Him? 
No! 
Do Him Good! 


Vaseline 


HERE are a lot of 

things you have to 
be careful to keep out 
of Baby’s curious little 
hands. But ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
is not one of them. 


If baby should “‘vase- 
line” himself all over 
and then eat some, it 
would not hurt him. 


‘*Vaseline’’ is so pure and 
harmless that a little of it 
would merely ‘‘limber up”’ 
his throat. And the ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ he smeared over him- 
self would be the best thing 
possible for his skin. Just 
ask the doctor who brought 
him into the world. 

Use “‘Vaseline’’—plenty of 
it—for the skin. 

Often the skin needs 
something cooling and 
smoothing — something to 
soothe chance chafings and 
abrasions. ‘‘Vaseline” soothes 
and smooths everything it 
touches. 


A little tube of plain or 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
gives more comfort— more 
skin beauty—for a few cents 
than anything you can think 
of. Just try it once on your 
face or hands. 

We have other ‘‘Vaseline’’ special- 
ties that every woman should know 
about—the right things for all the 
little emergencies of the nursery as 


well as for the dainty dressing table. 
Ask your druggist to show you. 


You will also be interested in our 
free booklet. It is full of useful in- 
formation and practical household 
hints. Write for your copy today. 





Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
(Consolidated) 
17 State Street Branch Offices: 
New York London, Montreal 
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Not Every .¢ — 


Woman 


Realizes the importance of the corset. On 
the corset depends everything. If the cor- 
set is not right in every detail, and if it does 
not fit perfectly, the foundation of one’s gown 
cannot be right and consequently one’s ap- 
pearance cannot be correct. Therefore it is 
necessary to choose carefully the corset, and 
would you have the smartest in corsetry, let 
it be one of the modish models of American 
Lady Corsets, corsets acknowledged the most 
correct by the best dressed women everywhere. 
The new models, reflecting the latest fashion 
dictates, conform to the line of the natural 
figure, producing the graceful, straight-hipped 
silhouette. Every correctly gowned woman 
should look supple, and, as it were, uncorseted. 
This is difficult, generally speaking, but easy 
with American Lady Corsets. 


Therefore insist upon American Lady Corsets, and 
insist upon getting just exactly the right model of 


CORSETS 


for your individual figure.. Herein lies a great secret. 
A corset cannot be chosen at random. It must = 
right for your individual figure. American Lady 

sets are made in a very large variety of models a 
many different heights and lengths, for slender, me- 
dium and stout figures, insurin exactly the right model 
for every individual figure. There is illustrated only 
one representative model. his model may or — 
not be correct for your figure, but there is a model of 
American Lady Corsets for you. The thing is to find 
it. Insist upon it. 

American Lady Corsets are absolutely guaranteed. 
They are positively rust proof. You take no chances 
in buying American Lady Corsets, as the guarantee 
stands back of your purchase. merican Lady Cor- 


sets are making figures for thousands. They will 
for you. 






At Your 
Dealers 


$1 to $10 
Model 245 (cut)— 


edium figures, 
low bust, extra 
long hip, extra 
long bac batiste, 


18-30, $2.00 


Model 246—Same 
in coutil, 18-30, $2. 


Booklet 
by Request 


For any further in- 
formation you may 
require in regard to 
American Lady 

set styles or styles in 
general, write us, 
addressing your 
communication to 
our expert authority 
on fashions, 


Madame 
Lyra 


care of American 
ady Corset Co., 
Detroit, Mich. She 
will be ‘only too glad 
to reply promptly. 

you cannot buy 
American Lady Cor- 
sets in your town, 
we will send you di- 
rect the aod you 
"AMERICAN LADY ConSETS” = wish, upon receipt 
of the retail price. 


We Will Send You 


For ten cents in stamps to cover the expense of 
wrapping and postage, we will send you without any 
charge, a beautiful hanger of “Th ° Pink dy,” 
peg mark and id dentibtes tion mark of American 

rsets; the same pequtitul phonemned in 
printings, size 35 in. hi 9 1-2 in. wide, ae 
ae tin at the top and be at ve bottom, read 
hang just as it is, or you can have it framed. is 
hanger is an exact re roduction from our $5000 orig- 
inal oil painting of “ “Phe Pink Lady."’ The hanger is 
not marred by any Ba then. matter whatsoever on 
the front. Send for one today. 


American Lady Corset Co. 
New York Detroit Chicago Paris 


“QUALITY MARK" 
or 






























Aay 1 Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


AVE you a last season’s hat which you would like to make over in this spring’s style? If so 

send me a description of the hat and I shall be glad to make suggestions for changing it, or answer 
any other inquiries, if you will inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















An Ideal All-the-Year-Round Hat 


AM going to take a vacation trip to the Bermudas 

and the South and I want a comfortable, easy-fitting 
hat which I can wear constantly, as I do not want to 
take any more baggage than is absolutely necessary. 
A straw hat does not appeal to me, even though it may 
seem more seasonable, as it will get too limp and 
shapeless in damp weather. I have in mind a pongee- 
silk hat, or a cloth hat to match my traveling coat, as I 
have a short length of material left over which I can 
use. Have you a pattern of a pretty hat I can make, 
and will it be correct to wear a hat of this kind? I am 
tired of the very small, boyish hats, and prefer a 
medium-sized hat, which I find more becoming. 

A CouNTRY GIRL. 


OFT, crushable hats of silk or cloth are 

so light and comfortable that they have 
become as necessary to women for outing wear 
as are little caps to men. I quite agree with 
you that straw hats are most unsatisfactory 
for a long trip, as they always need pressing 
and freshening up. When one is continually 
outdoors the hat should be exceedingly light in 
weight and perfectly easy fitting, or both the 
nerves and the hair will suffer. 

In the illustration I have shown a hat made 
of waterproof worsted, trimmed with a smart 
plaited ornament of white grosgrain ribbon, 
with two long wired ends to represent quills. 
This would be a most useful hat, and it has the 
broad turnback front brim which is so generally 
becoming, as it shows the soft waves of the 
hair underneath. The brim turns up slightly 
also in the back and is wider at the sides, 
although it is sufficiently pliable to be pulled 
into different shapes. 

Patterns have been made for this hat (No. 
6752) in one size. The crown is in one piece, 
seamed at the right side. In 36-inch material 
seven-eighths of a yard is required. Included 
with this pattern is one for another hat, with 
a rolled brim and a four-section melon crown. 
The price for both is ten cents. 


oo are many different materials 
adaptable for these hats, although, if your 
coat is made of a light worsted material, by all 
means use the piece left over for your hat, as it 
would be exceedingly effective to have your 
hat and coat of fabrics that match. However, 
a heavy, reversible material would be too 
warm if your coat by chance is of a thick 
woolen, in which case use a small shepherd- 
check taffeta or pongee silk. If the material 
is flimsy you will need a cambric interlining to 
give body to the crown, which is unstitched 
except where it is seamed at the center on the 
wrong side. The brim is made of a double 
thickness of cloth and sewed with rows of 
machine stitching running around half an inch 
apart, while an inside band of silk lined with 
crinoline makes a neat tailorlike finish. 

You may prefer a different form of trimming 
than the ornament shown on the hat, so below 
is pictured a rosette made from ostrich feathers 
and a trim tailored ornament of grosgrain silk 
ribbon, either of which may be used effectively 
on a hat of this character. This is made on a 
foundation of buckram, to which the plaited 
ribbon is sewed, with the broad, plaited bow 
at the lower edge. The ostrich-feather rosette 
offers a happy use for old and thin uncurled 
feathers which you may have on hand. The 
feather is cut through the center of the stem, 
sewed with a thin wire and then curled around, 
one row overlapping another. In the center 
is a pretty braided-silk ornament. 





A Fluffy Feather Rosette and a Tailored Bow 


Questions About Hats 


How to Clean a Straw Hat 


Some one has suggested peroxide for clean- 
ing my écru straw hat. Do you advise this, or 
is there a better method? INCUIRER. 

Peroxide may be very good, but I recom- 
mend a solution of oxalic acid and lukewarm 
water. Buy a five-cent package of the acid 
and use a teaspoonful to a pint of water. This 
may be used safely on Leghorn, Panama, 
Milan and other coarse-straw braids. Apply 
to the hat with a soft brush or sponge. Clean 
only a small portion at a time and then rub off 
as much moisture as possible with a clean 
white cloth, as in this way there will be less 
tendency of the hat losing its shape. Go over 
the entire hat carefully, and when partly dry 
press with a moderately hot iron over a muslin 
cloth. When oxalic acid is not handy lemon 
juice may be used with equally good results. 


Cleaning a Steel Buckle 


I have a lovely steel buckle that I want to 
use on a spring tailored hat. The buckle is 
slightly rusted on one side. Can you tell me 
how to remove the rust? Just SEVENTEEN. 


Try to brighten your steel buckle by rubbing 
it well with sweet oil, Allow this to remain on 
for a couple of days and then rub with un- 
slaked lime, finely powdered. Finally polish 
with a flannel or chamois. 


Reshaping a Hat Brim 


Last summer I had a Panama hat with a 
deep mushroom brim. I am tired of it this 
way, and would like to have it straight in the 
back and rolled up against the crown in front. 
How can I do this with the least trouble? 

Georcria C. H. 

First of all immerse the brim of the hat in 
lukewarm water until it is thoroughly wet. 
Then you can mold it with the fingers to the 
desired shape by gently pulling and stretching. 
After this press the brim with a hot iron over a 
wet cloth. In the front of the hat, where you 
want a curved brim, press only a bit at a time, 
and from the crown outward in a sidewise 
movement, curving the brim as you go. In the 
back, for the straight brim press perfectly flat, 
placing the brim flat to the edge of the board 
with the crown below. Afterward lay the hat 
with the crown up and put heavy weights 
on the back brim until it is thoroughly dry. 


Theater Cap of Gold Lace 


I want to make a theater cap of gold lace 
with a round crown fitted into a plain wide 
band and trim it with a feather ornament in 
the back. Have you a pattern for this kind of 
a cap, and if so what is the number? 

Dorotuy M. 

We have no pattern in stock for a cap such 
as you have described, but I will gladly send 
you a diagram of one if you will write again, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. You 
forgot to give your address in the last letter. 


Hats for the Children’s Western Trip 


Iam planning to take a trip back to my old 
home in Colorado, with my three children, 
for the first time since I have been married. 
I want the children to be comfortably and 
prettily dressed for traveling, and I have 
decided that Helen, my four-year-old daughter, 
shall wear a dark brown pongee silk Russian- 
blouse dress with a navy-blue serge reefer. 
Robert, seven years old, will wear a navy 
serge sailor suit and topcoat, and my baby 
girl will wear blue-and-white checked rompers 
with her corduroy coat. What kind of hats 
would you advise for the two older children— 
straw or felt? And will you suggest comfort- 
able shapes for constant wear after we arrive? 
Would a white lawn cap do for baby, and have 
you a pattern I could use? Mrs. H.A. G. 


You have chosen sensible garments for a 
journey by train, and I am sure the discom- 
forts of traveling will be greatly lessened 
thereby for you as well as for the children. 
For Helen I would advise a rolled-brim sailor 
hat of medium size in a natural-color Manila or 
Milan straw, simply trimmed with a band of 
ribbon to match the color of her coat. For 
Robert there is nothing better than a peaked 
college cap, made of a light-weight cloth in 
black-and-white check or a gray plaid. Yes, 
a dainty cap of fine white lawn will be appro- 
priate for your baby girl, and for the early 
spring days it should be worn over a thin silk 
lining in white or delicately colored silk. We 
have a pattern which you could use (No. 6468) 
which comes in three sizes—6 months, 1 and 
2 years—and which costs ten cents. 

Willow Plumes Not Much Used 

Is it true that willow plumes are no longer 
in style? I have two beautiful ones which I 
would like to use on my spring hat. I had 
planned to set them at the back, drooping off 
the hat. CAROLINE. 


Willow plumes are not used as much as 
formerly. Still there is no reason why you 
should not trim your spring hat with your 
plumes if you cannot afford to lay them aside. 
I would suggest that you wind them around 
the crown, sewing flat, with the tips hanging 
over the upper part of the brim on one side. 
This is a prettier and more graceful method of 
trimming with willow plumes than drooping 
off the back, and more in keeping with the 
newer lines of the hats. 
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TS 
Flaxon 


Summer Fabrics 


F all those sheer, 
airy weaves 
toward which sum- 
mer fashions so 
strongly lean, Flaxon 
Fabrics are the most 
favored and popular. 
No other cottons 
possess daintiness and 
durability in equal 
degree. Wonderlully 
soft, fine-textured and 
lustrous in finish, they 
combine the best 
features of fine lawns 
and expensive linens | 


with extremely mod- 
erate prices. 
‘This Spring andSum- 
i 
misses and 
children’s dresses, 
baby garments, fine | 


mer will witness the 
French lingerie and | 
| 
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frocks, 





lavish use of F laxon 

Fabrics for evening 

all other summer 
apparel. 


gowns, 

Flaxon Fabrics embrace 
the most complete and 
satisfying collection of 
summer goods ever sold 
under one name, includ- 
ing all desirable weaves 
and textures, in plain 
and fancy white, charm- 
ing prints and colored 

tissues. 


12% to 50c a yard 


Sold by leading stores every- 
where. Look for the name 

“*Flaxon”’ in red on the sel- 
vage of every yard. Don’t 
be persuaded into accept- 
ing a substitute. There is 
no satisfactory substitute for 

Flaxon. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN 
& COMPANY 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N.Y. 


(ROviaklrsocay|| 
PACKAGES are responsible for some 
of the newest and prettiest designs ever 
stamped on FLAXON he latest as- 
sortment includes Shirt waists, Dressing 
Sacques, Martha Washington Caps, 
Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Pillowtops 
and Fancy Novelties. These Packages 
sell for from 25 cents to ti. 00 each and 
include sufficient ROYAL SOCIETY 
FLOSS to complete che embroidery, 
together with all patterns, diagrams 
and parts necessary for making sack 
article. A special quality of FLAXO 
is used for ROYAL SOCI BTY 

PACKAGES. 
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This Beautiful Plume 


is made of the finest 
male stock—very 
full and heavy— 
in black, white 
or any solid 











color. 

more hand- 

some 

jam 

cou nt 
scarcely We beginwith tl 
be made. bird and end with 
Sent e finished product. 
post- This feather is the 
paid on result of 25 years 
receipt _ experience in breed- 
of price ing, feeding, plucking, 
$5.00. | dyeing and manufac- 


turing. 


CAWSTON 


SHOP IN NEW YORK ,_. 
FROM YOUR HOME Z¢% 
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WRITE FOR THIS 


PERRY-DAME 
Parchase Book} 


of Spring and Summer Fashions 


for Women, Misses and Children 


SENT FREE 


HE Perny-Dame Purchase Book of 


THIS 
BOOK 





Handsome Furnishings 


With What You Save 


When beautiful furnishings 
like this Rocker and Table 
represent something saved in- 
stead of an expense, why not 
enjoy their possession ? 

Whether you want 
to add one or two new 
pieces of furniture to 
your home or desire 
to furnish it com- 
pletely, you can do so 
by our plan without 
increasing your ex- 
penses. We offer you 
well selected furnish- 
Colonialdesign. Uphol- ings, substantial and 
steredin best quality genuine artistic in design, that 
blackLeather. Birch frame, wil] add to the attract- 
iveness of your home 












No. 322 





polished mahogany finish. 


Ostrich Feathers 


Grown under California’s ideal climatic con- 
ditions. Have captured first prizes at World’s 
Expositions:—Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Buf- 
falo, 1901; St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905; 
Jamestown, 1907; Seattle, 1909. 





we New YORK Tew York styles is the work of an 
f organization of men and women who hav 
spent their lives | = 

A, in designing, selecting, buying 

and selling the choicest styles 












and give it a tone of refinement. 


Every Purchase Of Household Supplies Helps 


Furnish Your Home 


By LARKIN 
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from the Fashion Centers of 
Europe and America. 

You will find the Purchase 
Book a true fashion guide and 
wonderful help to economical 
buying. 










Factory -to-Family Dealing 


The furnishings obtained from us represent what 
you save by purchasing your Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Soaps, and other household-supplies direct from us, 
the manufacturers; the profits that you usually give 
to others given to you in extra value. It is a 
»ractical, pleasant way of saving that thousands of 
housewives are profiting by; simply a matter of 
changing your method of buying household-supplies. 
Try it. We guarantee satisfaction. Our reliability 
and the quality of our goods are unquestioned. 


Everything On Approval 


You take no risk in ordering from us for we send 
everything subject to 30 days’ trial; your money re- 
funded and goods removed without expense if you are 
not satisfied. Weconsider no order asale unless you are 
thoroughly satisfied. We want only pleased customers. 
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i It tells the 
| story of the A 
| Cawston : 
\j} Ostrich 
| Farth,gives 's It com- 
| scenes on memo- 
| the Farm rates 
i and Caw- 
i poh ¥7 ston’s 25 
| descrip- years in 
! oo of “gy ote 
| eC. eather 
| poner 7 mong og 
i] and his Shows lat- 
hab- est styles in 
its. ostrich feath- 
er creations 
and gives 


valuable sug- 
gestions. Your 
name and 
address on a 
postal card will 
bring it. 


The Season’s Newest Styles 


and novelties are fully shown, described and 
priced, together with plumes, boas, stoles, fans, 
etc. This book tells how to order direct from 
the Farm, the best ostrich feather goods in the 
world—at producers’ prices. We prepay deliv- 
ery charges and refund your money if not pleased. 


Your Old Feathers Remodeled 


Send them to us and we will quote prices and 
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mail or express charges on 


thing they sell. 


\N 


SNS 


for your copy today. 


WG 
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|| Shop in New York From 
/ Your H 

y our ome 

| and you will be sure of getting the 


same styles as the woman who lives 
in New York. Perry, Dame & Co. 
guarantee absolute satisfaction, or 
refund your money, and prepay all 


This book of beautiful New 
York styles sent FREE. Write 
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Our New Spring Catalog Free 


__ It tells all about Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing; 
illustrates and describes all the Larkin Products and 
the 1500 articles offered to choose from with your pur- 


chases. Simply mail Coupon for a copy. 








tell you how they can be made into this season’s 
stylesatsmallexpense. We pay return Express 
charges. Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Dept. A, South Pasadena, California 
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) SILVERWARE RENEWED 


f The right half of this spoon was polished with 


“KOTE-ON” 


A SILVER POWDER 


**Kote-On”’ not only thoroughly cleans and beau- 
tifully polishes, but also deposits a thin plating of real 
silver, which gives your silverware the appearance 
of new. Equally good for nickel, oe or brass. 
No harmful acids or chemicals. Introductory box 


BY MAIL 25c 


**Kote-On"’ is entirely different and better than 
| anything you ever used—a trial will convince 
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The Perry-Dame Purchase 
Book will show you the g; 


latest fashions for 1912in Ay, 


Man-tailored Cloth Suits . $9.75 to $25.00 
Man-tailored Wash Suits . $2.95to $7.50 
Linen and Cloth Skirts .. . 95c.to $7.50 
Separate Waists ..... - 95c.to $5.00 
Children’s Coats and Dresses with all needed 

Underwear and Accessories at a substantial 


saving. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR VALUES— 


This man-tailored $ 1 12 


Suit, prepaid 


ORDER BY NUMBER J-502 










Colonial design. Choice ofQuarter- 
sawed Oxk, polished finish, or Mahog- 
any veneered top and legs and solid 

Mahogany rail and shelf, dull finish, Height, 28% in.; 

top 48 x 30 in. 





Liatkitt C0« BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mail your rew Spring Catalog No. 41 
LVame — 
Address 


No. 177 











Look to 


MENNENS 


to preserve your 






' you. Money returned if not all we claim. 


| “KOTE-ON” COMPANY 
106 Fulton Street 








New York City 





The 





Ilinois Training School for Nurses 





509 Honore Street, Chicago 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 








buttons. Send for free samples. 


THE MATERIAL—is a high grade of all-wool Serge 
Suiting of especially fine weave and hard finish. Y our choice 
of navy blue or rich black, either one with black braid and 


THE COAT-—is made in the popular 26-inch length, closing 
through with tailored buttons. A handsome collar is overlaid 
with guaranteed Skinner satin trimmed with a double row of 
braid and soutache in arrow-heads, tipped with smaller size 
buttons to match. The side sections are braid and button trimmed, 
this trimming also appearing on the smooth set-in sleeves, 
A special feature of this coat is the back without center 
seam and the attractive side trimming of braid and buttons to 
harmonize with the trimming applied on collar, sides and sleeves. 
Built on perfectly fitting front, interlinings of tailors’ canvas and 
lined throughout with a splendid quality of satin in self-color. 
A white, detachable, Piqué Vestee finishes the neck. 


THE SKIRT — is a slender appearing five-gored model—the front 
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Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 


Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 








Address the Superintendent. 













Genuine Buckskin, warm, comfortable and 
very durable. Hand-sewed, handsomely 
decorated —a real, practical moccasin, 


Pre $25 Ladies’ $ 
Trade up 


~ Men’s 
oe , ~ (54% tol0)ae=——= (2% to7) 
= [< ~ Dealers can get them or 
Mark et ws > we mail at these prices. 
a Vor \ Ypsilanti Indian 


ew * Yipsi’” Silent House-Shoes 
SS 





“i ¥ Shoe Co., 349 Cross 


8t., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
On Every Shoe Dealers—write 


WOO WWWWw, wv" ww www 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Bigprofits. Easy 

sales. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. N 

money required. New spring patterns now ready. Samples and case 
Goods Co., 


free. Standard Dress Desk 13-C, Binghamton, N.Y. 


S 
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and back gores finished with a stitched side pleat—the side gores hav- 
ing a knee-deep inverted box pleat. Across the front gore in the new 
side effect is a braid trimming with buttons. Closes invisibly at side of 
back gore. All seams properly taped. A three-inch hem is basted. 


Sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 


THIS BOND GOES WITH EVERYTHING WE SELL 
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MERCHAND! 
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SEND TO 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Utd’ ldedddeedlddddedccallddecedddedddeddececceeettdedeededeedlddd 


148 WEST 23rd ST. 


DAY FOR THE PURCHASE BOOK. 





sv: Winter Clothes should 


be Bornot-cleaned 


— before they’re put away. Per- 
sonal apparel, rugs, upholstery, etc., 
_ are absolutely freed of dirt and 
grease —purified of germ-life; made 
+ tolook likenew, The most delicate 
fabric cannot be_ injured by our 
many processes. Nowhere else can 





such work be obtained. Only our 
A special methods, 50 years perfected, 
make safe, thorough, sanitary 


Bornot-cleaning possible. 
On orders of $5 or Over we pay trans- 
portation both ways. Write for 
booklet and shipping instructions 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Ave. 

1535 Chestnut St.12thand Walnut Sts. 
1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. 
716 Market St. 1224 F st. N. W. 
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Get “THOUGHT FORCE FOR 
HEALTH” pie pee nie Wv tecice Wilcox’ New 


Thought booklet and a three months” trial subscription te THE 
NAUTILUS, magazine of seli-help, for 10 cents. Address: 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 415, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Delicious Flavor of 
Steero Bouillon 


is one of those intangible 
things it is practically impos- 
sible to describe. You really 
must /asze it to fully appre- 
ciate that it is different from 
anything you have ever tried. 
That is why we want to send 
you free samples. 


‘STEERO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





There is nothing simpler 
than the way you make Steero 
Bouillon. Just drop a Steero 
Cube into a cup, then add 
boiling water. No cooking 
to do—no trouble. The 
Steero Cube dissolves at once 
and the bouillon is ready. 

You will find 
Steero Cubes 
most Convenient 
to have in the 
house. When 
an unexpected 
guest arrives — 
whenever and 
wherever you 
want to serve a 
delicious re- 
freshment, you 
Y¥ can depend on 
Steero Bouillon 
Cubes. The bouillon will be 
always the same —delicious and 
delicate in flavor. 


Send for Free Samples 


and satisfy yourself 





Most grocers and drug- ERITTHENS} 
gists sell Steero Cubes. If f 

yours does not, send 35c 
for a box of 12, postpaid; 
enough for 12 cups. ‘Tins 
of 50 and 100 Cubes are 
more economical for household use. 





Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co., 171 William St, NewYork 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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The Way to Make a Guimpe 


Designs by Ann Meeley 


GUIMPE is no longer an accessory merely, 

it is an essential part of every well-made 
dress. , Heavy, lined .collars of silk or velvet 
have passed by, together with the stiffly boned, 
tight bodice, and the additional comfort of a 
thin, unlined net stock and yoke has given the 
guimpe a permanent place in feminine dress; 
it has become as necessary a bit of finishing to 
a morning or afternoon gown as is the turning 
of the hem or the manner in which the gown 
is fastened. 

As the woman of good taste realizes the 
softening values to be had: from transparent, 
creamy lace separating 
the dark material of a 
gown from too intimate 
a contact with her face 
white or pale champagne 
colors are almost always 
used. Colored laces and 
nets—never becoming, 
but exceedingly trying to 
even a faultless complex- 
ion—have been discarded. 

As a white or delicate- 
colored guimpe can only 
be worn a few times be- 
fore it is very much 
soiled, to be a really use- 
fuland dainty garment it 
must, of necessity, ‘be 
fashioned so that it can 
be easily washed and not 
be dependent upon dry 
cleaning. The skilled 
dressmaker overcomes 
this difficulty by making 
the guimpe entirely sepa- 
rate from the dress proper. 
In many of the supple 
satins, tussahs and light 
woolens no lining is used, 
the guimpe taking the 
place of an additional in- 
terlining of cambric or 
silk. The dress itself is 
simply mounted ona wide 
silk waist banding that 
joins the bodice and belt. 


N MAKING a guimpe the first essential is 

a well-fitting pattern. Probably you have 
a plain foundation pattern, which is your guide 
in making waists, that you can utilize; if not it is 
well to use the guimpe pattern No. 5747. This 
comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with a high neck and a standing collar— 
or it may be collarless if preferred—and with 
two lengths of sleeves. It costs fifteen cents. 

It is not essential that a guimpe should be 
fitted around the waist-line, but it is far better 
to have it just deep enough to catch well under 
the fullness of the bust and extend to about 
two inches above the waist-line. The lower 
edge is then run with a wide elastic and hooked 
in the back. Added to this 
the careful dressmaker who 
is only satisfied with perfec- 
tion of fit attaches silk tape 
at each side in the back, 
which is crossed and tied 
around the waist in front, 
thus preventing the guimpe 
from any wrinkling or get- 
ting out of place. 

In making an unlined 
guimpe of net, like the 
second one illustrated— 
the simplest kind of a 
guimpe in appearance, and 
yet, because of this very 
simplicity, the most diffi- 
cult for the unskilled sewer 
to make—the placing of 
the net on the pattern is 
one of the most important 
points toward success. 
Here the general rule for 
the straight of the material 
following a straight line at 
the center front must be 
forgotten. 

A guimpe of transparent 
net must fit as if molded 
on the figure, and the only 
way to make a flimsy ma- 
terial cling is by laying the 
center front on the bias 
of the pattern. Cut the 
back in the same way, 
handling the center back 
carefully so as not to stretch 
itin the slightest. Face in- 
stantly witha straight piece 
of net on the upper side, 
turn under the raw edge on 
the lower side, sew in the 
eyelet fastenings and use a 
double piece of the net for 
facing, which should under- 
lap half an inch beyond the 
edge to finish neatly. 


‘b=, collar must be cut 
on the straight of the 
material, for if you pull the 
net between the hands you 
will find that it stretches 
when drawn across the 
weave, but is firm when 
pulled lengthwise. As a well-made collar 
should keep its shape cut the collar lengthwise 
of the net, or, as is said technically, with the 
warp threads. The top edge of the collar 
should be slightly lower in the front than in 
the back, not a shaping-out under the chin— 
for you will find that the thin net will stretch 
sufficiently for comfort at this point—but 
simply a gradual decrease in height of scarcely 
more than a quarter of an inch. Because of 
the tendency net has to stretch or pull away 
it is wise to allow at least half an inch more in 
height than usual. 

Fit the yoke of the guimpe and cut the collar 
pattern out of thin crinoline or cambric, pin to 








Dainty Collarless Guimpe 
of Wash Chiffon 








Sleeveless Guimpe of 
Net, Unlined 


the yoke and fit around the neck. Then cut 
the net according to this pattern, as explained. 
Turn a seam on the lower edge of the collar as 
well as on the edge of the guimpe at the neck, 
and join the collar and guimpe with fagoting 
in a heavy cotton thread. A pretty finish for 
the collar is to cover the hem at the top with 
fine Irish picot or Cluny edging, put on 
without fullness. 

This is an important point toward getting 
a perfectly fitting guimpe, for the loose threads 
permit movement of the neck without drawing 
the yoke portion of the guimpe awry. Use this 
same stitch in joining the 
shoulder seams, sewing up 
the raw threads on the 
under side. 


Wi EN the raw edge at 
the top of the collar 
has been turned it is ready 
forthesupports. It makes 
a neat finish to turn the 
raw edge over in a hem on 
the right side of the collar 
and run with tiny, em- 
broidered dots along the 
edge of the hem. 

There are many differ- 
ent kinds of collar sup- 
ports, but the covered silk 
wires made for holding up 
a collar are most comfort- 
able and pretty in a net 
collar, giving the effect of 
a silk embroidery stitch 
on the right side. 

Six supports are re- 
quiredin every well-boned 
collar. Begin at the front 
to brace the collar. Get 
the exact center and sew 
the front supports about 
three inches apart at the 
lower edge, slanting each 
one sidewise about three- 
quarters of an inch. 
Place the next two sup- 
ports about two inches 
from the center back, one 
on each side in a horizontal line. Then bone 
both sides of the collar at the center back. Do 
not attempt to sew in collar supports by fasten- 
ing at the top and bottom with a few stitches. 
This gives the collar leeway to wrinkle away 
from the neck. Sew each support in carefully, 
with close, fine stitches on each side, and the life 
of the collar as well as of the supports will be 
twice as long as in a collar indifferently boned. 

Another point about boning a collar: The 
supports should measure the exact height of 
the collar. It is a mistake to attempt to 
heighten a collar by stretching the material 
over supports that are too long. This causes 
the ends to protrude above the edge of the col- 
lar, giving a festooned line 
aroundthetop. Ifthe sup- 
ports are too short the collar 
will crease and fall over. 


HE collar may he fast- 

ened in the back with 
hooks and eyes or buttons 
and buttonholed loops. 
Undoubtedly hooks and 
eyes are hest, as there is no 
chance for them to catch 
in the hair as the tiny but- 
tons do. Hooks and eyes 
should be placed three- 
quarters of an inch apart. 
Sew the eyelets under the 
edge so that they will not 
be visible on the right side. 
A small-sized hook and eye 
should be used to give as 
little bulk as possible, and 
not the usual dress size. 

If buttons are preferred 
use a flat pearl or lingerie 
button, and embroider the 
buttonhole loops on the 
direct edge of the upper side. 
In this way the closing will 
be perfectly flat, while loops 
made underneath always 
cause the edge to rise and 
disclose the opening. 


DAINTY collarless 

guimpe is shown at 
the top of the page, made 
with three-quarter-length 
sleeves. It is the kind of 
a guimpe you will want for 
your short-sleeved dresses 
opening at the center front, 
and gives a pretty sugges- 
tion for using a wide lace 
edging as atrimming. The 
lace is sewed on with the 
scalloped edge meeting at 
the center front and run- 
ning around the neck. To 
make this lie flat the lace 
is mitered at the turning 
point of the neck, and 
again on the center of the 
shoulder. A deep band of 
the lace finishes the sleeves. 
A pretty feature of this guimpe is the trim- 
ming around the edge of the neck and sleeves. 
Here a narrow bias white satin band, thickly 
sewed with tiny satin buttons set close 
together, makes a dainty finish. This guimpe 
is made of a sheer wash chiffon, making an 
ideally cool summer garment. China silk and 
fine silk crépe are also much used in a guimpe 
of this character, cutting the material away 
under the lace chemisette and cuffs. 





NOTE —If you have any difficulty in making either 
of these guimpes we will gladly help you if you will 
send a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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CHARLES B. KNOX CO; © 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 








Why Knox Gelatine 
is Granulated 


First — Because in this form it dissolves 
immediately, saving housewives time and 
trouble. Second—Because the clear, 
sparkling, flaky particles show the pure 
quality of Gelatine used. It would be less 
trouble for us to powder Knox Geatine, 
but then the particular housewife could 
not see with her own eyes how pure, 
clear and dainty it is. 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


By adding pure sugar and real fruit juices 
to our world-famous pure, plain, granu- 
lated Gelatine, you can make the most 
delicious Gelatine desserts—because every 
ingredient is pure and wholesome. 

















Another great a:l- 
vantage of Knox 
Plain Gelatine — it 
does not limit you to 
Desserts. The most 
tempting Salads, deli- 
cious Candies, thick 
Soups and Gravies, and 
dainty Aspic Jellies are a 
few other dishes you can 
make or improve with Knox 
Gelatine, because it is neither 





sweetened nor flavored. 


ox Pure, Sparkling, 


Acidulated Gelatine 


This is our ‘* Busy Housekeeper’s Package.” In 

















addition to the two envelopes of Gelatine (making 
two full quarts—¥% gallon—of jelly) the same as 
contained in our plain package, this Acidulated 
package also contains an envelope of Pure, Con- 
centrated Fruit Juice (Lemon), affording the busy 
housewife a pure, ready prepared flavoring. 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


This book entitled ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” contains over one hundred recipes for vari- 
ous dishes very quickly and easily prepared with 
Knox Gelatine. We willsend you this helpful book 
FREE for your grocer’s name. 


( Pint sample for two-cent stamp and grocer’s name.) 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


—— 
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[ Attractive Seed Offer 


FOR 50 CENTS we will . 
send prepaid the following seeds 
which if sold separately at our 
retail prices of ten cents a packet 
would cost $1. 
One Packet each of the rag ony | Giant 
Orchid Flowering Sweet Peas: New 
White Spencer—Best White; Countess 
Spencer—Pink ; King Edward Spencer— 
ia Brilliant Scarlet; Captain of the Blue Spen- 
cer — Bright Blue; ; Aurora Spencer— Best 
Striped; Primrose Spencer— Pale Yellow. 
an Packet each New Giant Flowering 
: Dwarf Beauty—Light Scarlet; 
Dwarf King Theodore — Scarlet Maroon, 
Dark Foliage; Dwarf Luteum —Light Yellow; 
ys Tall Schulzi—Scarlet; Tall Pearl—Cream White; 
Y ‘Tall King Theodore—Scarlet Maroon, Dark Foliage. 
One Packet each of the following Asters: Violet King 
—Beautiful Deep Violet; Early Snowdrift —Earliest 
_ White; Improved Crego Pink—Giant Pure Shell Pink ; Hoh- 
enzollern Rose— Ostrich Plume Rose; Cardinal— Beautiful 
Bedding Scarlet; Royal Purple—A Gem in Color and Size. 
We will include one packet of the New and very Pop 
can Golden ge Daisy, a charming annual that is 











easily grown. 
All the above varieties are described in our 1912 cata- 
logue, 120 pages, telling all about seeds, which is sent free, 


Simp 6 alr 


50 Barclay Street, New York 
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Everybody loves Lily of the 
Valley. By far the most deli- 
cately beautiful of all flowers. 
They are perfectly hardy, easily 
grown and require no attention 
after once setting out. They grow 
and multiply year after year. The 
roots have usually been rather ex- 
pensive, but we now offer choice, 
large, well- -grown roots, A 


20 for 25 cents 


100 for $1.00,1000 for $8.00, charges pre- 
paid, with full directions for growing. 
They are nice to plant beside porches, in 

rders, among shrubbery, in shady nooks 
and in cemeteries. They produce an abun- 
dance of lovely, pure white, bell-shaped 
flowers, which are via ge | — 
Large, descriptive catalog of all kinds of 
plants, seeds and bulbs mailed free. Ask for it. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 





















Seeds, Plants, Roses 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 47 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail, post- 
paid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 
mensestockof SUPERB CANNAS, the queenof bedding 
plants. Acres of P#onias and other Perennials. 50 
choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
168-PAGE Send for it today and learn 
CATALOG FREE! real values. Terect deal will 
insure you the best at least cost. 58 years. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 264, Painesville, O 

















Specially selected from ‘‘ The Best 
Roses for America’’ to suit your 
climate. All on their own roots — 
Guaranteed to grow and bloom 
—direct from America’s fore- 
most rose growers, delivered 
free. Vigorous, healthy bushes, 
prolific bloomers. All colors. 


Conard & Jones Roses 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 
$ And be sure to ask for our New 
Rose Book, with 4 choice 
color plates, list of world’s 

' best roses, Rose Lover's 
Calendar, ‘‘ How to Grow Roses,"’ and 
our New Free Delivery Offer. It's FREE. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box20, West Grove, Pa. LA 


Rose Spectalists—50 years’ experience. 


(Clit-Ver-bebaase| 
to Bloom 
























INGEE Roses 


are the best. Ov their own roots. Express paid 
We z under a special plan. Growing plants delivered 
FREE, anywhere. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. 61 years’ experience. Write for 1912 


NW . 

ars “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Most reliable Rose Catalogue — 106 pages. Mailed 
F 


REE. Describesand prices nearly 1,000 Rosesand 
other plants; tells how to grow them; best flower 








Country 


in the country. 


The Country House 


Plans of good farm houses, improvements in 
construction, homemade and _ inexpensive 
conveniences, schemes of effective decora- 
tion, experiences with heating systems, effect- 
ive lights for farm homes, good water sup- 
plies, plumbing systems and how they were 
installed, labor-saving devices which every 
home may need, what furnishings to use 
and how to buy them, the judicious buying 
of supplies and what to avoid. 


Country Cooking 


The food problems of the farm family, choice 
of foods to assure strength and health and to 
afford the needed variety; selection of veg- 
etables and fruits; methods of storing, can- 
ning, preserving, and preparing foods; good 
recipes for cooking both common and rare 
dishes, described in sufficient detail to enable 
other women to follow: ideas which will 
change the kitchen froma place of drudgery to 
a shop for the practice of an interesting craft. 
























Will Find in the Forthcoming 


Issues of 


The Country Gentleman 


articles and photographs dealing with the activities and 
interests of the woman who lives on the farm or on the 
small place removed from city influences. 


The Country Gentleman, a consolidationof The Genesee Farmer, 
1831-1839, and The Cultivator, 1834-1865, was published at 
Albany, New York, for more than eighty years. No agricultural 
journal in the country is better known or has been more useful to 
the agricultural interests of the country. 


The Curtis Publishing Company acquired The Country Gentleman 
last year and is publishing it under the imprint that has made 
| The Ladies’ Home Journal the familiar friend of every household 


Under its new management The Country Gentleman is being 
broadened in scope and interest. 
new problems of the farmer and his household—especially those 
that concern the science of growing crops, the business of selling 
them, and the improvement of living conditions in the country home. 


The Editors will be glad to consider articles and photographs 
dealing with the subjects covered by the following departments: 


All articles and photographs will receive prompt attention, and when 
available will be paid for at current rates. Send all manuscripts to the 


Editors of The Country Gentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 
Woman 


It deals with the old and the 


Country Home Management 


How to perform the daily duties of the 
average home with the minimum of time 
and labor; how to manage without servants 
and how to direct a servant to get the best 
service; the care of small children to relieve 
the mother; time-saving plans for either 
small or large families; ways of reducing 
the work of cleaning and how to get the 
men to assist by providing improved home 
devices and utensils. 


The Handy Housewife 


Ways in which the woman may improve 
her own surroundings, lighten her work or 
gain added interest in her daily duties; plans 
for homemade conveniences and little labor- 
savers, ideas that will help other women of 
limited means and opportunities; plans of 
handy kitchens, pantries, cupboards, closets, 
shelves, cellars, and any improvement that 
may be made by the woman herself at a 
moderate cost. 


Sweet Peas 


Six Superfine Spencers 


we will mail one regu- 
For 25 Cts. lar 10 cent packet each 
of AuRORA SPENCER, orange-salmon 
flaked;—Heten Lewis, rich crimson 
orange;—KinG EpwarRD SPENCER, 
glossy carmine scarlet;—Mrs. C. W. 
BREADMORE, cream edged pink ;—Mrs. 
Hucu Dickson, lovely pinkish apricot, 
and a large packet (80 to 90 seeds) of 
Burpee’s Best Blend for 1912 of SuPERB 
SPENCER SEEDLINGS. Leaflet on culture 
sent with each collection. 


25 Cts buys all the above,—six 


regular ten-cent packets; 
five collections for $1.00, and mailed 
to different addresses if so ordered. 


Burpees 
Seeds Grow 


The truth of this famous “‘slogan’’ is 
attested by thousands of the most pro- 
gressive planters throughout the world, — 
who rely year after year upon Burpee’s 
Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be 
Grown! If you are willing to pay a 
fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall 
be pleased to mail, without cost, a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Long 
known as ““The Leading American 
Seed Catalog” this Bright New Book 
of 178 pages tells the plain truth and is 
a safe guide to success in the garden. 
Do you want it? If so, kindly write 
to-day, naming The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





avsom ROSES 25° 


Astrong plant of the wonderful 
prize-winning golden yellow rose 


Blumenschmidt 
and these five: Bessie Brown, 
creamy white; Helen Gould, rosy- 
crimson; Burbank, deep rose 
pink; Papa Gontier, deep crim- 
son, and the famous Blue Ram- 
bler. The entire six for only 
25c. We pay all charges and 
guarantee safe arrival. 


Special Bargain Offers 





6 Assorted Verbenas . . . 25c. 
6 Choice Basket Vines . . 25c. 
6 Selected Geraniums. . . 25c. 
: Splendid Carnations . . 25c 


6 Best Chrysanthemums . 25c. 
Any collection, 25c; any 5 collections (30 plants), $1.00 


FREE Our 1912 catalog, containing many sim- 
ilar bargains. Write for a copy today. 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 401, Springfield,Ohio 


























when ‘‘ Peter Henderson Seeds” 
quality and dependability. 














just *‘How and Why.” 











Write NOW for our wonderful pores of 
read Yes big list of nursery bargains. 
grow flowers, and I will send it, presenting you also w itha 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience on rose 
brings book FREE. Be sure to write today. 


and vegetable seeds. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses, 
money-saving offers on fine quality trees, 
Send for it TODAY! Address 
uy new Flower List, with dainty, hand-painted cover 
Coupon Good for 20 Cents 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So. *Minneapolis, Minn. 
culture. Describes wonderful Hoosier roses—world’s 
Heller Bros. Co., Rose Specialists, Box 311, New Castle, Ind. 


One packet Ponderosa Tomato 
One packet Big Boston Lettuce 
One packet Scarlet Globe Radish 








began to establish a reputation for high 
“Sterling” on Silver, ‘18k’ on Gold and 
‘‘Henderson” on Seeds are the marks which stand for Best. 

START RIGHT. The success of your garden depends on the reputation behind the 


Seeds. By the time poor seeds have proved themselves worthless it is usually too late in the 
season to start all over with good Seeds. 


What We Want to Send You 


‘6 . 22 a real dictionary of all things pertaining to it. 
One copy Everything for the Garden, Weight one pound, 204 pages, magnificently 
illustrated with over 800 photo-engravings and 5 plates in natural colors. The most beautiful and most 
complete catalogue you can imagine. Full of practical hints and instructions. 


One copy “<6 Garden Guide and Record, ’’ a book that should be in the hands of everyone, 


Planting schedules, cultural directions, 
cooking recipes which will be appreciated by every housekeeper. 


[ Podhed in a Coupon Envelope, which will be accepted as 25 cents in] 
cash toward payment on your next order amounting to $1.00 or over. 











YOUR GRANDFATHER Was A Boy 


Start right, and prevent disappointment. 


whether planting for pleasure or profit. Tells 


‘*Tricks of the Trade,’’ and even 


One packet Invincible Asters 
One packet Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
One packet Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 

















Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
bial 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 





The Dingee & Conard Co. ,Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
= Low Prices 

shrubs and plants. Freight PAID! All 

Yj RICH LAND NURSERIES, Box] 14, Rochester, N.Y. 
design, describes over 500 choice sorts. If you have not 
worth of flower seeds, at half price, your own selection. 
best for home planting. Also full line of hardy plants 

















All we ask is—tell us where you saw this advertisement and enclose 
10 cents in stamps to only help pay cost of sending all the above to you. 














orders guaranteed. Don’t buy till you’ve 
Rochester is the tree center of the world, 
Ook Geobe a7 -2E- bok & 
already received a copy, send addresses of two others who 
Be sure to write for it before you plan your flower garden. 
is an exquisitely illustrated book of 86 pages, printed 
and shrubs of all kinds. Your name on postcard 
samples. 100 Vi paw Bick) 

L,. OTT ENGRAVING CO,, L-1033 Chestnut &t., phia,Pa. 












PETER HENDERSON & CO. coxa: EST18.47 


bloom for everybody. They 

grow well in poorest soil, 5 

bloom all season, require } 
> little petting. Our new Giant 
Flowering Sorts never disappoint. 
We will send 


For 10c 5 large packets 


all different colors. 


SWEET PEAS 


P& are everybody’s favorite. We will 4 
send 5 packets, differ- 
ent pe and. colors For 10c ‘ 
e Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 
e Contains hundreds of pictures 
from photographs, colored plate and many 
helpful cultural directions. Offers quality 
seeds,‘bulbs, plants, etc. 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


? LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
~ 120 High St., Columbus, Ohio 














Free to Rose Lovers f 
Authoritative. Concise. 4 
Treats of best varieties for 
garden, lawn and conserva- 
tory. And describes our robust, free- 
blooming, beautiful, true-to-name roses— 
which will bloom same season planted— 
old favorites and newest tested varieties. 
Write forit. ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Box 59, Rochester, N.Y. 




















SEND ME 10 CENTS—— 


If you will send me the addresses of two of your flower-loving 
friends, I will send you my bargain collection of Spencer 
Sweet Peas, Giant Orchids, flowering type, Nasturtiums, 

warf chameleon ‘mixed, Royal Show Pansies, 
Asters, finest mixed; also 30 seeds of the 


GIANT MARGUERITE CARNATION 


which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
Free, ‘‘Flower Culture’ and my yo ins 
catalog containing 48 pages. Writ 
closing 10cents. MISSC.H. LIBPINCOTE, 
Pioneer Seedswoman, Dept. 82, HUDSON, W 

(1 hour’s ride from Minneapolis). 






















“THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE” 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT 

and other representative Unitarian sermons and liter- 

ature. Sent free upon request. Address, Post Office 

Mission Committee, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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I Want You 
to Know 


and to wear Madame Lyra Corsets. If you have never worn 





Madame Lyra Corsets, you do not know the most correct and ex- - 


clusive in corsetry. If you have worn Madame Lyra Corsets, I am 
sure your keen discrimination will allow you to wear no other corset. 

For the benefit of those who do not yet wear Malame Lyra 
Corsets, I have a special announcement to make. It is this. 
Up to this time Madame Lyra Corsets have never sold for less than 
$5.00 a pair, but to make it 
an inducement for every 
particular dresser to try 
Madame Lyra Corsets, I 
> ; have put on the market for 
"4 : the first time, a line of 


per pair. This is the great- 
est value ever offered on a 


sa, 
a ee # high grade 
—- ‘ corset. I want 
‘es x everyone totry 
adame Lyra 
nf Corsets. This 


? offer puts the 
a price so low 
’ ; that you can- 
— 4 not but feel 

: ‘aX justified in try- 
. ing one of 
mae. fi these modish 
i corsets. 

You will find Madame 


carried by many leading mer- 
chants. Ask for them. In- 
“as sist upon them. Insist that 
“By you obtain just the right model 
bE) of Madame Lyra Corsets for 
5 yourindividual figure. Among 
the many styles of different 
heights and lengths for slen- 
der, medium and stout fig- 
ures, there is just exactly the 
right Madame Lyra Corset 
model for you. The thing is 
to find it. Once you do, per- 
fect style and satisfaction are 
yours. Do not think of taking 
a Madame Lyra Corset model 
without having the same 
properly fitted to you. 

If you cannot buy a Mad- 
ame Lyra Corset in yourtown, 
I will send you direct, any 
Madame Lyra Corset model 
you wish, upon receipt of the 
retail price, post prepaid. 

For any further information 
vou may desire in regard to 
Madame Lyra Corset styles 
or styles in general, write me, 
addressing your letter, 



































Madame Lyra 


: 4 Expert Fashion Authority 
“a Lyra Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
I shall be only too glad to 
reply at once. 
Very cordially, 
$3.50to $15 


Booklet By Request 








Double value in boys’ 
suspenders and garters 


The Two-In-One Combination keeps both 
trousers and stockings taut, as shown in cut. 
No annoying waistbands — the suspender runs 
in one continuous piece down to the stocking, 
strong elastic ends hold the stocking up tight. 
This new-style supporter does not chafe or 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE, PATENTED 
NOVEMBER 22, 1904. 
It does away with round 
garters. It braces and 
gently straightens 
‘ stooped figures— guaran- 
\ teed not to leave rust 
}) marks on the clothing. 


*” Made with indestructible 
buttons instead of button- 
holes and has the ‘‘ Whiz” 
suspender take-up feature, 
insuring perfect fit. 

If not at your dealer’s, we 
will send the Two-Jn-One 
by mail—price 5Oc. 


Harris Suspender Company 
Patentees and Sole Makers 
138-146 W. 14th St., New York City 


Manufacturers of 
**Whiz’’ Suspenders 














Increase Your Income 


“T“HOUSANDS of men and 
| women are making over “ ee 
* $1,000, exira money every ; 

year. Experience not necessary. & 
tell you how. My 35 years 

experience is all you need. ‘| a 


STAHLS "™@ 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


does the work—regulates its own heat, mois- 
ture and ventilation. Only hatcher with Book 
automatic egg turning device. Has many exclusive features 
mecessary to complete success. Sold only direct to you 
Tbe bag 2t factory prices. 
Get FREE BOOK ‘Poultry Raising for 
Pleasure and Profit." Tells all about Stahl’s 
Excelsior, the sensation of 1912. Don't delay. 
WRITE AT ONCE. 


Geo. H. Stahl 
102 Oak Street, Quincy, Il. 





joey 
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Taylor’s “Stahot” Water Bottle 
and SYRINGE. 6 MONTHS TRIAL 


Great improvement over old style rubber bottles and cheaper in 
the end. Retains heat for hours— adaptable to more uses and 
ives twice the heat. Safe—sanitary—odorless. Thousands in use. 
bsolutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write today for free book. 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 16, JANESVILLE, WIS. 








FINISHING A COLLAR 
By Selina Yorke 





A Scalloped Collar and One With Straight Edge 


OLLARS with beautifully finished top 

edges, correctly placed bones, accurate 
back fastenings and perfectly joined yokes 
have become an exacting part of the dainty 
woman’s costume. 

The plainest collars can be made becoming 
by a narrow bias fold of silk or satin in some 
rich or delicate shade. A dainty way to finish 
an embroidered net neckpiece, or one made of 
creamy lace or metallic gauze, is to edge it 
along the top of the collar with a French fold 
of colored mousseline or chiffon. Fagot this 
fold to the collar material with embroidery 
silk matching either the edge or the collar, 
and a row of colored crystal beads sewed along 
the upper line of the collar forms a veritable 
work of art among neckwear. The beads are 
fastened in an even string upon a quarter-inch 
fold of mousseline, and are then veiled with 
chiffon which, besides adding a last softening 
touch, keeps their cut edges from catching 
the hair. 

Rows of tiny opaque and iridescent beads 
complete many collars, and piping of black 
satin has once more claimed its place in 
becomingly finishing the neck. 


OINING the stock to the yoke is a nice point 

in modern collar perfection, this seam being 
made as inconspicuous as possible. It is sewed 
by hand, making a softer finish, and the raw 
edges underneath are felled together, leaving 
an almost imperceptible line, as may be seen in 
the collar above on the right. 

An embroidered edge of deep lace forming 
the collar and overlapping the yoke is shown 
in the first illustration. In this case the scal- 
lops are sewed by hand, the net underneath 
being cut to conform to the scallops and sewed 
with overcasting stitches. 
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Methods of Placing Buttonholes and Loops 
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Two Ways of Placing Collar Suppoiis 


Collars, yokes and blouses should be fastened 
with buttonholes or loops, or hooked, in the 
very center of the front or back. There are 
two ways of measuring the hems for the position 
of the buttons and fastenings, and these vary 
with the use of the embroidered loops and 
buttonholes. First baste a contrasting thread 
down the accurate center line of each side of 
the fastening over the collar and to its yoke or 
blouse. After this is done measure the hems— 
that is, for the depth of the hems, allowing for 
overlapping—turn under and sew. 

When planning for buttonholes, as is shown 
in the first of the center illustrations, each side 
of the garment is finished with a three-quarter- 
inch hem, and buttons and buttonholes placed 
down the exact center of each hem, so that the 
entire lap of the right hem will cover the left of 
each hem when the garment is buttoned. 

If embroidered loops are used in fastening, 
as in the second illustration in the center of 
the column, the hem on the right side of the 
garment should be not less than a quarter of an 
inch wide. The loops are sewed on the extreme 
edge, while the hem on the left side should 
measure half an inch in width, with the buttons 
placed so that the quarter-inch hem will lap 
exactly to the center of the wider hem when 
the garment is closed. 

Place the lowest collar button upon the seam 
or as near to it as the buttonhole will allow, to 
prevent the straining apart of the two hems. 


HERE is a right as well as a wrong way to 

bone collars, a comfortable as well as an 
uncomfortable way. There is a simple collar 
method of using four bones, that, when correctly 
applied, answers for the ordinary collar. A bone 
is placed on each side of the collar, about two 
inches and a half from each side of the center 
part at the base, in a slanting position toward 
the back; and another bone, within an inch of 
each back hem, is placed perpendicularly as in 
the upper collar in the center group, or else 
on an exact line with the hem, as in the second 
collar illustrated, according to comfort. By this 
method the back and sides are held firmly in 
place and the whole front is released, permitting 
a free motion of the neck. 

Collar bones should be narrow, delicate and 
as inconspicuous as possible. They should be 
accurately measured, as extra long bones do 
not add to the height of a collar, but produce 
a jagged, uneven edge. The abnormal points 
used beneath the ears in former seasons are 
not worn in the present collar shapes, but a 
slight dip or cut-out beneath the chin brings a 
comfortable and pleasing slope to the straight 
line of the upper edge. 
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and the fields and the woods. 


Catalogue free at the dealers 
or by mail, 





Take a KODAK with you. 


Make the most of the lure of the first soft days of spring. Picture the parks 
Let Kodak be your companion on every out-of- 
door day —’twill give you a fuller joy in the day itself —and afterward the joy 
of possessing pictures of the places and people that you are interested in. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Save your beautiful 
dining table 


Madan, it’s a shame to be so 
careless —to let hot dishes and 
spilled liquids spoil that beau- 
tifultable top. It will cost you 
more now to have it repolished 
than it would have cost for 
absolute protection—the pro- 
tection secured by using a 
Peerless Asbestos Table Mat. 


Peerless 


ASBESTOS TABLE MAT 












PEERLESS > 


aSBE c 
TABLE MAT 


Made of solid boards of asbestos that heat and liquids cannot 
get through. Sttongiy hinged so they can be folded up and 
put away when not in use. Covered with soft flannel that is 
easily removed when it requires washing. 

Madam, if a beautiful dining table means anything to you, 
get a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat. If your dealer cannot 
show you the genuine, with this label on it, write to us. 
We'll tell you where you can see it and send you our book- 
let ** To the Woman Who Cares.’’ 


Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co. 
Dept. 229, 215 Loomis Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















Only 1,000,000 


Women 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 
;————_ A FEW OF THEM BEING 

No. 200 Leng a | 
No. 2611 Nainsook 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘ just as good "’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 























Good Sense 
ey alex= 


The good sense last, narrow waist, 
free tread, and snug heel-seat furnish 
natural support and protection for 
children’s feet. This shoe strength- 
ens weak ankles, rests the arch, and 
prevents “ flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 


For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








For Baby’s comfort and your 
convenience buy 


Button over regular diaper. No pins required. 
Keep baby's dresses dry and sweet and save 
washing. Adjustable, cannot slip down. 

Made from STORK SHEETING. Easily washed, 
will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Price 50 cents. 

Get the Genuine 

The word STORK is our registered trade mark and 
exclustve property. The high grade of our products 
and their world-wide popularity have made STORK the 
** buy-word "' for anything for Baby, and many times 
inferior imitations are sold, with or without intent, as 
STORK goods. Be sure you get the genuine Stork Pants. 
Insist on seeing the word STORK on the waistband. 

If your dealer does not carry our line, we will mail 

goods to you upon receipt of price. 

REE for your dealer’s name: 

A baby’s sponge bag made 

of STORK SHEETING and 
descriptive booklet. 

THE STORK COMPANY 

Dept. 1-G, Boston, Mass. 

Also makers of Stork Sheeting, 

Stork Baby Shoesand Baby Things. 
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Will Your Enamel Ware 





~~ Stand This Test? 


Onyx Ware Stands Every Test 


Pour cold water into a hot enameled 
vessel that has just boiled dry on a gas stove 
and see what happens. If it is an ordinary 
piece of enameled ware it will be cracked and 
ruined. If it is ONYX WARE, it will be 
absolutely tnharmed. 

That is a severe test but it is just what 


ONYX WARE 


“The World’s Best Enamel” 


will stand every day without slightest injury. Measured 
by every possible —s for strength, durability, beauty, 
lightness, ONYX has no equal. Heat proof—bring it to 
a white heat; cold proof — let water freeze solid in it — 
no injury. Rust proof, scratch proof, acid proof, never 
chips, cracks, peels nor scales. 

ONYX WARE is stamped out of solid steel, thickly 
coated with vitreous enamel and baked three times to 
2000° Fahrenheit, resulting in a beautiful white and 
brown surface, onyx hard and smooth. It is easily kept 
clean. Does not dent or corrode like tin, steel, 
or other metal wares. It outlasts 
other enamel wares. 


Ask your dealer for Onyx Ware. 
If he will not supply you, write us. 
ONYX trade mark on every piece. 


— Interestin, Illustrated Vr , F 
FREE Booklet — “kitchen Wis- es 
dom” — mailed FREE on request. Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


13 BEACH STREET TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 














Cash or 


AKalama7oo ¢é2: 3 


Direct to Yow pba Freight 


Prepaid 


» Will You Write a Postal 
U to Save $5 to $40? 


Y That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
f $5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
and described. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,- 
000 customers testify this 
is the greatest stove offer 
and the Kalamazoo the 
finest stove made. Ask for 
Catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
anufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 









Big Free Book 











$120 “ves SEEDS 


Postpaid 10° 
For Only 
1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
i Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Star Flower, a Novelty 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Poppy, Double Carnation Fid. 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Portulacca, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burning 
Bush 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fid. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class tlower seeds, our new illus- 
trated Garden Annual, and adue bill giving 
you your money back, all for10c postpaid. 







J. ROSCOE F ULLER & CO., Box 405, Floral Park, N.Y. 





GREGORY’ 





SEEDS 





Here is a big offer 4 choicest 
seeds — 10 pack Bo od - coin or 
worth 90 Cents — 
1 pkg. Aster, Sueoueer s pane Fancy Mixture, . 10c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . e 15¢. 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, . 5c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory’s Large Flowering, veryrich, 10c. 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory’s Finest Mixture, . 10c. 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory’s Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 
1 pkg. Candvtuft, Gregory’s Finest Mixed, Sc. 
71 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwi., Fin. Mxd., Se. 

. 1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra 

Choice Mixed, . Ec. 








Get our new 1912 cat alogue. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
101 Elm 8t., Marblehead, Mass. 











Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S “BABY WALKER 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. 
Aap Write for this free book today“@a 

Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. 








EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
potent —.. woman to represent them in each local- 
We work. Free outfit, good pay. 

rite ‘today for fu full particuinte. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 4, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 








Is this 


WORTH FIGHTING 
FOR? 


AVE you ever run across a case where 


the law steps between a mother and 
her children >? 


Many states have such laws. One of the worst ‘of 
them dates back to the time of Charles the Second. In 
Tennessee, right now, in this year of our Lord 1912, the 
statutes say that a father can by will leave an unborn child 
to somebody other than the mother. Somebody, per- 
haps, who is not even friendly with the mother. A similar 
law was until lately on the statute books of South Carolina. 

Laws that, in one form or another, allow a father to 
deprive a mother of her just rights in the children exist 
in a majority of the states in the union. 

In thirty-two states, it is only the father who has a 
paramount legal right to the child, and the mother has 
always only a subordinate right, and, in many cases, if 
a widow, she may in some respects have no rights at all. 


THE DELINEATOR 


has had a draft made to form the basis of a new law 
which should be made applicable to every state in the 
Union. It is short, simple, and direct, but it includes the 
best points of every law bearing on the subject. By this, 
mothers everywhere share exactly identical rights in the 
child with the fathers. It covers the points of possession, 
earnings, education, and everything that may pertain to 
the welfare of the child. It does not take any just right 
away from the father, but it does make the mother an 
equal sharer in all that affects the child. 


If this principle were embodied in the law of every 
state it would do away with conflicting legislation about 
children. 

How does this hit you? Does it strike you as worth 
while ? 

Does it move you to feel like working, hoping, pray- 
ing, and even fighting to have this principle embodied in 
the laws of every state that needs it ?>—and there are only 
twelve states now where the mother’s interest in her own 
child has adequate legal protection. 

Will you come in on this and give it a hand forward? 
Can we count on you? 

If your heart prompts you to do something for the 
mothers who have suffered for generations under inade- 
quate or unjust laws, gett THE DELINEATOR for March 


and read every word that William Hard has written 
under the heading 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY 
GOODS” 


Then do what you can toward interesting your family, your 
friends, your neighbors, your county, and your state. Get THE 
DELINEATOR while the impulse is still fresh. GET IT NOW. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Given Away 





A Week’s Supply of 


Marinello 
Face Powder 


Enough of this delightful powder to 
last a whole week—simply for the ask- 
ing—daintily put up in a most conven- 
ient and charming little Travelers’ Case 
ready with puff and mirror, to drop into 
your hand-bag. 


Marinello is easily the most exquisite powder 
you have ever used. Fine, yet with just the 
proper body—it has that much desired property 
of clinging tightly—takes the’ “shine” from the 
skin without producing that “pastiness” socom- 
mon with other powders—andlendsa fresh,vel- 
vety texture and a dainty fragrance to the skin. 

One trial will convert you—so write today for this 
free Marinello Face Powder. _There’s enough for a 
week’s use. The Travelers’ Case is a dainty, useful 
little ee that usually selis for 50c. Yet for one 
dime and 3 two-cent stamps both the Travelers’ Case 
and the free Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. 

Write today—or go to any Marinello Shop. 


Marinello Shops: 


36% Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.—420 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. — 14 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — 1716 Capital 
Ave., Cheyenne, Wyo. —Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, 0.—433 
Race St., Cincinnati, O.—2408 E. Colfax St., Denver, Colo. — 
Oriental Hotel, Dallas, Tex.— Grand River E. & Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. —Dunn, Taft & Co., Columbus, O.—11 South 
Spring St., Elgin, 11.502 Carter Blig., Houston, Tex.—404 
Barber Bldg., Joliet, 111.—254 Court St., Kankakee, II].—1114 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo.—806 City Bank Bldg., Lexington, 
Ky.—320 State Bank Bidg., Little Rock, Ark.—214 Masonic 
Temple, London, Ont.—5 Opera House Bldg., Michigan City, 
Ind.—281 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.—Kern, 1508 Douglas 
St., Omaha, Neb. — 404 Security Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
— 1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 606 Ashton Bidg., 
Rockford, I1l.—658 Main St., Kiverside, Cal.—409 E. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, Ill.—Crescent Store, Spokane, Wash.— 
Pelletier Co., Sioux City, la.—300 Carleton Blig., St. Louis, 
Mo. —Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul, Minn.—605 Huyler 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.—306 Main St., Worcester, Mass.— 
1104 Main St., Wheeling, W.Va.—6005 Penn Ave., East End, 
Pittsburg, Pa.—225 N. Cleveland Ave., Canton, O. 


Marinello Co., Dept. S, Chicago, III. 


N. B.—We have a money-making proposition to offer ladies 
wishing to establish Marinello Shops, or desiring to learn the 
art of Beauty Culture. Write today for free particulars. 














The National Rat Killer 


Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste— 
the Standard Exterminator 


Ready for Use, Costs but Little, 
Absolutely Reliable 


For over thirty years Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste has been the stand- 
ard exterminator in the United States and 
today it is used all over the world, for 
killing off rats, mice, cockroaches, water- 
bugs and other vermin. 

It is ready for use, economical, reliable 
and sold under an absolute guarantee of 
money back if it fails. 

Sold by druggists and general stores every- 
where or sent by EXPRESS PREPAID On receipt 


of price. Be sure to get the genuine; _ 25cand 
$1.00. Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 











Big $2 Offe—-KEITH’S 


72 page month. 

ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of any one 


of Keith’s famous 


*1% PLAN 


BOOKSFREE 
: pus <eith’s Mage 

No. 1311—$2200. One ofthe 215 the eno ma7ing 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes. Each issue 
contains 8 to 10 Plans by leading architects, Subscription §2. 
Keith’s 1912 Big Plan Books, Direct or thru Newsdealers, $1 each. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages $1|125 Attr. Homes $6000 and “on 
200 Attr. Homes $2000-$4000 $1/100 Cement and Brick . 

ey $4000-$5000 $1| 50 Modern Garages . . ‘1 
i ad ** — $5000-$6000 $1|250 Beautiful Interiors ~~ 


M. L. KEITH 429 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. smd 
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43 VARIETIES Poultry. Pigeons, Water Fowl, 


Geese, Turkeys, Ormamental 
Birds, Dogs. Incubators, freight paid. Catalogue 3 


cents. MISSOURI SQUAB CO., Dept. R. R.. St. Louis, Mo. 
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<*ets @Srond 
PIANOS 


make their appeal to those who want 
the best. The best in tone, the best 
in construction, the best in design. 
There is but one standard of quality 
for all our production, and when 
you secure the Ivers & Pond name 
and guarantee, your purchase carries 
over half a century’s experience and 
a record of satisfactory service in 
nearly 400 American Educational 
Institutions and 50,000 homes. Ivers 
& Pond prices are eminently fair— 
more value to the dollar than you 
are likely to secure elsewhere. 


How to Buy . 


Nearly 250 reliable dealers through- 
out the United States sell the Ivers & 
Pond, but if we have none near you, we 
can ship from our factory direct. We 
make expert selection and guarantee 
satisfaction or the piano returns at our 
expense for railroad freights. Liberal 
allowances for old pianos. Attractive 
easy payment plans. For catalogue and 
full information, simply mail the coupon. 





___ Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 


re seat | 























! Try “3 in One”’ on pianos, 
tables, any furniture, all ve- 
neered and varnished surfaces. 


Doesn’t form a crusty overcoat 
of grease and dirt like some other 


finishes, but sinks into the grain 
of the wood, removing scars and 
stains, bringing back the original 
finish. Soils nothing; helps every- 
thing; no grease; no acid; no offen- 
sive odor; all stores; big bottle; 
little price. Write for free bottle 
and new booklet. 3 [IN 1 OIL CO., 

41 Broadway, New York City. 








SILVER POLISH NOT 
NECESSARY 


ba D SYNGL () pei” 
With nan Bi Whatso- 
ie 7 CLOTHS VY oe 


It removes the tarnish and restores 
the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. It eliminates 
assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and drudgery. It saves time and 
H laborand does notinjure your hands. 
Ir outlasts one dollar’s worth of 
ordinary polish. Our guarantee 
with every cloth or money re- 
funded. At all Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25c and your dealer's name 
6Y Cary-Dane Mfg. Co. 
100-102 West 101stSt., N.Y. 
Agents Wanted 











THE WORCESTER PRINTS 


Nature Prints for Hand Coloring 
Beautiful landscape subjects delicately printed in 
Photogravure on heavy Whatman deckle cards. 

5 Cards Postpaid 25 Cents 
Color chart included. Size of cards 3% x 5% inches. 
EASTER CARDS 
Exquisite Designs in Photogravure. 

5 Large Cards Postpaid 25 Cents 
WOODBURY AND COMPANY, Inc., WORCESTER, MASS, 


BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions, only 25c. 
Will send Free, under plain cover, beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog Gothing from 
Birth to 17 years, with List of Baby's 
First Needs. Baby Outfits and Dainty 
Handmade Goods my Specialty. Save 
Time and Worry by sending TO-DAY. 
MRS. ELLA JAMES 

102 Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
PETTICOAT Write for /ree catalog, showing beauti- 

ful petticoats, combinations and princess 


Princess Slips slips. All garments made to measure. 


1 ted. Write today. 
T0 YOUR ORDER 4 a. aghast See w.Y. 

















PROVIDING FOR 
THE LINEN CHEST 


By Leila Wetherill Martin 


WELL-STOCKED linen closet is every 

woman’s pride. She wants her table- 
cloths and napkins to be of the very finest, 
whitest linen she can afford, and her sheets, 
pillow-cases and towels to be absolutely beyond 
reproach. However, in this day of clever in- 
ventions there are mercerized cotton fabrics, 
suitable for all of these articles, which look 
very well for everyday use, and, more than 
that, they wear and launder beautifully. The 
mercerizing process not only improves the 
looks of cotton materials but it also wonder- 
fully increases their strength; and it is not 
“linty,” as it was in the days when Grand- 
mother spoke so _ disdainfully of cotton 
tablecloths. 


Mercerized Tablecloths and Napkins 


OOD tablecloths of mercerized cotton, 

sixty-four inches wide, can be had for 
a dollar a yard. In the Far West the price 
may be a trifle higher. Linen ones come at a 
dollar also, but they will not give the same 
service. Cheap linen cloths are finished with 
a very stiff, glossy dressing, but after the 
— washes out they look very coarse and 
thin. 

Mercerized napkins, 18 by 22 inches, can be 
had for a dollar a dozen, neatly hemmed by 
machine. Linen napkins, the same size, will 
cost from one dollar and seventy-five cents a 
dozen up; the large dinner napkins from twelve 
to twenty dollars. 

There are many kinds of padding to use 
under the tablecloth, to save the table and 
deaden the sound of moving dishes. The best 
is of asbestos cloth, and it will last practically 
forever. It comes in sizes to fit all tables and 
costs from four dollars and fifty cents up. 
This asbestos cloth padding may be folded into 
a small space when not in use. Extra pieces 
to fit the table leaves cost one dollar each. 


Towels for Kitchen and. Bathroom 


ON’T forget that you will need many 

towels of various kinds for kitchen use. 
Choose all-linen if you can afford it; if not, 
the union toweling will wear and wash nicely 
and cost less. It is to be used for ordinary dish 
towels as well as for glass and roller towels. 
Each towel of ordinary size will cost about ten 
cents; the all-linen ones of equal size, from 
twelve and a half cents up. Don’t forget 
when pennies must be carefully counted that 
even one cent or two cents saved on each article 
is worth consideration; only, don’t save the 
pennies at the expense of the wearing qualities 
of the goods. 

Towels for the bathroom come in several 
fabrics: linen, cotton and union, a combina- 
tion of cotton and linen, which wears well and 
readily absorbs water. Damask towels are 
very pretty, but they are not very serviceable, 
and they will cost from twenty-five cents up. 
Huck is much better and costs the same price. 
The union huck towels may be had in a very 
usable size for ten cents each. 

Individual towels are much used in these 
days, when every precaution is taken to have 
things sanitary, and nice ones of linen huck 
may be found almost anywhere for ten cents 
each. The ends may be finished with button- 
holed scallops, hemstitched hems, plain hems 
or fringe. Pretty all-linen huck towels with 
hand-embroidered, scalloped ends may be had 
for a dollar each. Small Turkish towels may 
be found in almost every locality for twenty- 
five cents each; larger ones of the same quality 
are priced accordingly. 

Be sure when buying bath towels that you 
get the ones which are woven with a double 
thread. The single-thread quality will ravel 
out in a very short time and not give good 
service, besides keeping your bathroom floor 
in a most untidy state. 


Bed Linens, Blankets, Comforters, Etc. 


VERY bride should have four sheets, three 

pairs of pillow-cases, a pair of blankets, a 
down, wool or cotton comforter, and a spread 
or counterpane for each bed she wishes to 
keep made up. Good, ready-hemmed muslin 
sheets, 81 by 90 inches, can be bought for sixty 
cents apiece, and, of course, finer ones will 
cost more. Sheets are finished with a wide 
hem at the top and a narrow one at the bot- 
tom—two and a half inches to four inches for 
the former and one inch for the latter. If you 
use the single beds your sheets should measure 
54 by 90 inches and will cost from thirty-five 
to forty cents each. 

Pillow-cases of the ordinary size measure 45 
inches by 36 and they cost from fifteen cents 
apiece up. Bolsters are quite out of date and 
are seldom seen, but if you have a special liking 
for them you will find that many shops still sell 
bolster-cases; or you can buy what they call 
“tubing”? for about twenty or twenty-five 
cents a yard and make them yourself—merely 
hemming the ends. 

Inexpensive blankets can be had if you will 
be satisfied with good-wearing ones made with 
acotton warp. They really give better service 
than those all wool, although they are probably 
a little heavier. 

If you cannot afford a down quilt—and the 
very cheapest ones cost five dollars—you can 
get very attractive ones of soft cotton covered 
with silkaline for two dollars and fifty cents, 
and you will find them light in weight and 
warm. 

I think you will be a little surprised to know 
that “satin”? bedspreads wear and wash better 
than Marseilles. They can be had in the ordi- 
nary size for two dollars and twenty-five cents. 
The edges are finished with embroidered scal- 
lops or with fringe. The scallops will wear 
best and are the favorites just now. 

Spreads for brass bedsteads are slashed at 
each corner so they fit around the bedposts and 
make fancy valances unnecessary. 

Many girls use fancy bedspreads of embroid- 
ered handkerchief linen or dotted Swiss over 
colored lawn, sateen or silk. 
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BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


[I simply delicious! For it’s peanuts— the choicest 
that grow — roasted and salted and ground fine and 
put guickly into airless-sealed Beech-Nut glass jars, that 
keep all the fragrance and subtle taste until you use it. 

And you find yourself using’ it all kinds of ways—in sandwiches, 
on toast, crackers, biscuit——for lunches, tween meal ‘¢bites,’” in 
home-made fudge, etc. Children love it when they run in for 
something to eat after school. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is never sold in bulk ; if it were, you'd 
never get its favor. Always in airless-sealed jars. Get a 1S¢ jar 
to taste today. But znsist on Beech-Nut brand. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N.Y., 
who make delicious Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon. 


Taste Beech-Nut Bacon baked. Send 15c for special Bacon Rack. 


Also free copy 
“*Beech-Nut Breakfast News.” 




















A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 


Used as a flavoring like 
lemon and vanilla 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 
GOES A LONG WAY 


In Cake Filling one-half a teaspoonful is 
enough for every cup of sugar. 


You waste light—or, what is 
worse, you waste your eyes and 
health—if you use the wrong 
shades or globes. 

Alba shades and 
globes are best for 
almost every pur-| 
pose. They direct 
and soften light with 
the least possible 
waste. You get full | 
Reg. US. Pat.O®. value for your elec- 
tric current. A/éa is handsome. | (fn Canada, 50c.) 
| | MarliogeTiy them 


If your Grocer does not sell 
Mapleine, write Dept. A. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Washington 
Send for Cook Book, free. 


For Cake Frosting a teaspoonful 
is enough for every cup of sugar. 








: For Jelly, a teaspoonful is enough 
for half a box of gelatine. 


For Ice Cream, a teaspoon- 
ful is enough for every quart 
of cream. 

For Mapleine Syrup, half 
a teaspoonful is enough to 
flavor one quart of white 
sugar syrup. 

Grocers sell Mapleine, 35c 


Alba at your dealer’s—or he can get it. Send for 
our catalogue of all kinds of shades, telling your 
dealer's name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


FAY “Ideal” Sxes* 
INGS 
Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stay up smooth. Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most comfort- 
able summer or winter. Children pleased. Mothers 
delighted. Cheapest for fathers. 

Wealso make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 
dyes and wear. Both styles for men, women, boys and 
girls, Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder now 

and learn about the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co, Box 104, Elyria, O. 


INVITATIONS 
100for$3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. @ | 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram | 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK’S, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘SEEDS GIVEN AWAY FOR TESTING | 


E want every reader of this magazine who has a garden to test these six 
Specialties. We know they will give such wonderful results and make so 
many new customers for us that all we ask is for vou to send your address at once 
and we will mail six sample packets FREE FOR TESTING. 
60 DAY CABBAGE Earliest we ever saw. Heads quickly. Try it and you will say so. 
UGA Best variety for home gardens. It grows quickly to a good size. 
FANCY PICKLES Here is a cucumber to be proud of. Grows just right for pickling. 
is is a wonder for quick growth. Try it and you will say so. 
TTUCE Try this lettuce and you will say it is the quickest grower on record. 
LANT CLIMBING Most wonderful tomato we ever knew. Climbs trellises 12 to 20 
TOMATO feet. Fruit enormous in size. 
Remember these seeds are sent absolutely FREE to every reader who has a and will test them. Several dollars’ 
worth of vegetables can be grown from this lot of seeds. Write your name and address plainly on a Pos' Card 
and it will bring them. 
Our 1912 CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, and Rare Fruits with our Special 
Bargain List with Color Plates, will be sent FREE with every lot. 














Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 
in the business. They tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses, 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book is 
FREE. Write today. Address, 

ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 

61 Henry Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


4 Chairs & Tricycles \/ 












@ For lnvalids and Cripples 




















\_ Mention this magazine. MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept. 18, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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Plow Tor: GIVEN! 


AKE your choice of the pillows 
illustrated below. Wewill give 


Conventional Design No. 7061 


We present here the newest thing in a most artistic combina- 
tion of colorand material texture in conventional design. The 
top is of Russian Crash, the extremely popular new material, 
so admirably adapted to the fine color combinations of silk 
embroidery. Size 18x22 inches. If you like popular con- 
ventional designs, this will delight you. 


Conventional Design No. 7065 


So great is the demand for variety in these charming conven- 
tionals, that we have decided to include this beautiful pillow, 


also Russian Crash, in this great free offer. The silk colors 
for working this design have been most happily selected. 
Size 18 x 22 inches. 


Take Your Choice, or 


You may have both pillow outfits on this introductory 
offer. Each outfit we give you includes the following: 


One Pillow Top, Russian Crash, size 18 x 22 inches, with de- 
sign hand.-tinted in color harmony; ; One Pillow Back, One 
Illustrated Easy Lesson, showing every stitch inthis design ; 
One Copy New 1912 Premium Art Art Book, illustrating over 500 
of the newest and most beautiful designs in silk embroidery. 


Send Now 


Enclose for each outfit only 30c for six skeins of 
Richardson Grand Prize EmbroiderySilk tocommence 
the work—regular retail price. The silk is sent to you 
in the proper shades for working these designs. The 
cost of postage only is added to the price of the silk. 

Give the number of each design that you want. 
Be sure to send for at least one of these designs while 

this introductory offer is open to you. Send dealer’s 


name: RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 2013, 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





ae 


you either or both of them on this great 
offer which we are making to introduce 


Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Embroidery Silks 


into every home in America. Read 
below. 

















Embroidery Simplified 
By Using 


REIS” FOUNDATION 


hag tas’) 





























initial or monogram 


REIS" 


ton or silk. 
A sample of your in- 


Letters and a Male tha illustrated 


| ceipt of yourdealer’s nameand 2c. stamp. 


Nothing will add so much to the per- 
sonality and attractiveness of any house- 
hold linens or articles of wear .as an 


You don't have to be an experienced 
needleworker. If you can han- 
dle an ordinary sewing 
needle you can embroider 
with the same results as 
the expert worker. No 
stenciling, perforating, or 
filling in. Merely baste 


letter to article to 
» be initialed, and 
work over with 
embroidery, cot- 


_ Son REIS" FOUNDATION 


fy booklet of styles and uses sent upon re- 


G. Reis & Bro., 636 Broadway, New York 











at your post-office or door by mail. 





From rom the mill to you direct delivered 


To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 3% inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 2% yards of satin taffeta, 44% 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices. 


THE BONSILK CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 













I ship my Right Incubator Hot 
Water System, Double Walled — 
Triple Top— Self Regulating, with 





Electric alarm Bell attachment — 60-100-200-Egg 
size — others can claim best, I Prove The Right Is. 
Send name and address today for full description and 
how I ship my wonderful Incubator for $1. 


H. M. WEBER, Pres’t, Right secnten Co. 
Box D 52, UINCY, ILL. 
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today for catalog. 
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meny LAWN ano FARM FENCE 22". 


Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
ad Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

pt. E Cleveland, Ohio. 











? . MONEY IN POUL- 
Foy’s Big Book Tey"" SQUABS 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and _brooders. ; 
Mailed4c. F, FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 








125- Egg Incubator and Brooder 
== Freight Paid Fast of Both for 
—— ‘Hot wa water; veg e+ walere copper 


tank, Calif. Redwood—best — 
struction. Guaranteed. Orderdi 






or write for Free Catalog. Wisconsin Incubator Ce.,.Box81,Racine, Wis. 








CLOTHES PROBLEMS | 


E WANT our readers to feel perfectly free to ask 

questions about dress. The Editors of our Fashion 
Department are always glad to answer such questions 
promptly by mail whenever a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 


Removing Ice-Cream Stains 


Prccy. As the spot on your silk frock was 
made by ice-cream you should sponge it care- 
fully with clear warm water to dissolve the 
sugar, then use naphtha or ether for the grease. 
Have a soft pad of absorbent cotton under the 
spot and rub with the naphtha in an ever- 
widening circle, so that no mark will be left. 
Use just enough of the chemical to dampen 
the silk, not to make it sopping wet. 


A Traveler’s Apron 


Nomap. We cannot furnish a pattern for a 
traveler’s apron of the kind you mention, but 
we can tell you just how to make a very simple 
one that will give you much good service. 
Buy a yard and an eighth of rubberized silk 
or linen, thirty-six inches wide, and four yards 
of red tape for binding the edges of the apron 
and the pockets. Cut a small apron with 
rounded corners, five small pockets and one 
large pocket. The large pocket is to be di- 
vided into three sections for the comb, brush 
and manicure implements. The small pockets 
are to be used for hairpins, powder, washcloth, 
nailbrush, and all the other “‘little things” 
every woman needs when making her toilet. 

The apron may be folded into a small space 
and tucked into the suitcase until needed. 
When in use, tied securely around the waist, 
everything will be within easy reach. 


Useful Pincushion 


Nancy Brown. Take a small, fine sponge 
and cover it with a bit of cloth or loosely woven 
silk. Sew a loop of ribbon to one corner of it, 
by which it may be pinned to the dress and so 
kept within easy reach while cutting, fitting 
and sewing. If you will make such a pin- 
cushion for your daughter she will soon learn 
to use it in preference to holding the pins in 
her mouth, which is very dangerous and also 
makes the pins hard to handle. 

Instead of a pencil let your daughter use a 
coarse darning-needle to mark the perforations 
in her linen and percale frocks. In this way 
she can mark both sidés at once and will have 
no unsightly pencil marks to erase when the 
dress is made. 


Bridezroom’s Dress at a Morning Wedding 


DovusTFUL. Since you are to be married in 
the morning you—as well as your best man, 
ushers and guests—should wear a morning coat 
with waistcoat to match—striped trousers of 
dark gray worsted, a white (stiff or plaited) 
shirt with cuffs attached, a pearl-gray ascot, 
suéde gloves to match the cravat in color, and 
patent-leather, buttoned shoes with cloth or 
kid tops. The same clothes are appropriate 
for an afternoon wedding. 


Colors for the Spring 


CLAUDINE. The colors of the new materials 
for spring are not very different from those 
worn last year at this time, though most of the 
shades are a little softer than they were then. 
Some bright colors are still used, especially the 
deep rose pink known as “American Beauty,”’ 
cerise and coral. Vivid shades of green and 
blue are also good, and any of these make 
attractive trimmings when not used too 
lavishly. 

Blue has lost none of its prestige, and you 
may choose the very dark navy or the dull 
gobelin in a medium shade for your suit if 
blue is to be the color. Brown is also a good 
choice, and green is a close rival both in the 
light and dark shades. Gray will be worn and 
the darker shades generally preferred. 


For the Sewing-Table 


Mrs. Moore. If you will cover your sewing- 
table with white oilcloth, stretched tightly and 
fastened with thumb tacks, you will find no 
difficulty in keeping it free from dust; and the 
plain white surface is a real help when cutting 
garments from dark-colored materials. 

As for your other question, use a magnifying 
glass when copying a cross-stitch or crocheted 
design from the illustration in a magazine or 
paper, and your eyes will not be nearly so tired 
when you have finished as they usually are. 


Non-Sagzing Bias Seams 


P. M.S. Here is an excellent method to 
keep a bias seam from sagging, and without 
using tape too. Sew the seam by machine, 
then stretch it with your fingers as much as 
the material will permit, allowing the thread 
to break. Now sew the seam again, keeping 
it well stretched all the time. This plan may 
be applied to any fabric, but it is especially 
gocd for wash materials, and a cotton or a 
linen skirt carefully sewed in this way will not 
sag at the sides or back. 

Before finishing the lower edge of a skirt— 
and let this be the last thing you do to it—try 
it on and mark all the bias places, then put it 
on a skirt-hanger or form, and attach small 
weights to each marked edge. Let the skirt 
hang weighted in this way for three or four 
days, then cut off even and hem. 


How to Sew on Braid 


DIsconsoLaATE. _Braid should be sewed on 
by taking a long stitch on the back and a very 
tiny stitch on the right side directly through 
the braid and down again. Be careful to 
hold the material smoothly over the finger. 
Keep the braid straight and firm and turn all 
corners sharply. You will find when using 
soutache that you can work more rapidly and 
keep the braid straight more easily if you use 
an embroidery frame. 


To Renew Buttonholes 


SUBSCRIBER. You were wise to save the 
little scraps of material which were left from 
your boy’s coat, for now you can use[them to 
good advantage. Sew a small piece of cloth 
over each side of the old buttonhole, stitching 
it down flatly all around. Then cut and make 
a new buttonhole right over the worn one. If 
you have no pieces of the cloth dark-colored 
linen tape may be used in the same way. 
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Play by o 
their beure are reproduced in our beautifully iustrated free Beok « of Proof. 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
Under America’s Greatest Teachers 


tizky, Guili t, Henry T. Finck, Sousa, 
Frank aa Gunsaulus—and where can greater artistic op apes than these be found? 





Whether you wish to take up music as a profession or as an accomplishment, 
you owe it to yourself to secure a free copy of our Book of Proof and carefully 
investigate the splendid opportunity offered you to take our Complete Corre- 
spondence Conservatory Course of Piano Instruction 


Without the Inconvenience and 
Expense of Leaving Home 


We offer either a beginner’s or teacher’s home 
study course of Piano Instruction— which you 
can take in your spare time—so complete, so far 
ahead of any other method that comparison is 
absolutely out of the question. This course is 
the culmination of a life time of study, applica- 
tion and successful experience by 


William H. Sherwood, 


one of America’s most talented pianists and 
thorough instructors—a pupil of Kullak, 
Deppe and Liszt. 

The sum of all this knowledge of the great 
masters, Sherwood put into imperishable form 
in this course of 100 correspondence lessons. 

His methods, both in general musical analysis 


SIEGEL- 


Correspondence 


The Foremost Corr di 





p e School of Music in the World 

4 You owe it to your pupils, your future and 

To Piano Teachers your art, to learn how our Normal Course of 
Home Study will help you—as it has helped thousands of others—to teach 


scientifically and successfully. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 
So sure are we that we can satisfy you and give you just what you need 
ity binding guarantee that if you are 
not satisfied with your progress, after completing our prescribed 


musically, that we offer you our legall 


course, we will refund all you have paid us. 


Other Branches Taught By Equally Prominent Masters 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Voice Culture, (with 
the aid of the phonograph) Public School Music, History, 4 
Analysis and Appreciation of Music, Cornet, Violin, Organ, >» 
° 


Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, Etc. 


Each member of our faculty is a specialist, eminently 
fitted to present his subject in so careful, clear and 


complete a manner that anyone with ordinary intelli- 
gence and desire to learnisassured absolute success, 


Beautifully Ilustrated Book of Proof FREE > 


Write your name and address in coupon and 
send today for our delightful Book of Proof $ 
with pictures and biographical sketches of 
the world’s greatest musicians and diction- sO 
ary of music—it will show you the best 
way to attain your musical ambition. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
2495 Monon Block, Chicago 


and in arm, wrist and hand training for tech- 
nique and musical expression, are many steps 
forward in the evolution of musical art. 

Each step in advance is explained in detail 
and the subject of each lesson made so plain and 
simple that there is but one way of understand- 
ing it—that, the correct way. 

Our students invariably attain greater results 
at less cost and in less time than by any other 
method of instruction, because anyone, who can 
read, can readily comprehend every phase of the 
instruction. The ease and thoroughness with 
which thousands of students have mastered these 
lessons — many achieving brilliant successes— 
fully demonstrate the simplicity and complete- 
ness of the course offered by the 


MYERS 


School of Music 


F Stegall Cciaisieiaailianes 
School of Music, 
2495 Monon Block, 


oe of Home Lessons for Piano. 


Address 


POW irciccises — 





How old are you? Do you now play or teach?. 








& Do you wish to prepare to teach ?__ 
4 What musical instruction have you had ? 
If interested in any other branch of music, write us about it- 


ae a aaa ama Ge on ll 


Chicago 
Send free Book of Proof regarding your course 




































Sent on Approval 
Full Length Sample. 


ural in finish as to defy 
detection. 

Send for ART CATA- 
LOGUE and LATEST 
FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT, ‘‘ DRIFTS.”’ 
AlsoKALOS BOOKLET, ‘‘BEAUTY’S CHARM.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have theirown 
hair made naturally curly by the Nestle 
Process. We are the Agents in America 
and hold the Nestle License to do and also 
to teach this wonderful process. Write for 
information. 

SWITCHES 
Straight Wavy 
134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 114 oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz. 20- 1.35/14 oz. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 i, 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 












The Wireless Ring 
Our Latest Switch. 
Prices from $6 up. 


we 
o 
B 


2% oz. 24-in. 2.75 
3 oz. 24-in. 3.45 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95/85 veeial 30-in. 

4 oz. 30-in.10.45| Wavy Switch 8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our SPECIALTY | 
Send for Measurement Chart 

THE E. BURNHAM 
ILLUSTRATED LES- 
SONS teach everything 
we doin BEAUTY CUL- 
TURE and in MANU- 
FACTURE. 

SEND FOR FREE 

PROSPECTUS. 





Beautiful Hair 


Examination Free. Send 


Transformations, Pompadours, 
Waves and Wigs, with or without 
side or center partings. All kinds 
of beautiful, ventilated work so nat- 


E, BURNHAM, 138 N. State St., Dept. 103, Chicago 








34th ST. WEST—NEW YORK 





LARGEST RETAILERS OF 
WEARING APPAREL EXCLU- 
SIVELY, FOR WOMEN, MISSES, 
BOYS AND CHILDREN. :: + 








For Spring and Summer 


| ILLUSTRATING 


APPROVED STYLES 





OF NEW YORK. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
FASHION BLUE BOOK No. 31 














FASHION BLUE BOOK 


| PARIS AND NEW YORK 


MAILED UPON REQUEST. IT 
IS THE STYLE GUIDE FOR THE 
WOMAN RESIDING OUTSIDE 


OPPENHEIM. CLLINSs.C 




















Style 1098 


¢ delight to the wearer. 


As 


on receipt of $3.00 
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Mak. 





AT 





) La Reine| 


Full Figure Corset 


Specially designed for 
stout figures. It has] | 
patented “Automatic’’ 
side steels, warranted 
not to break. Made with 
a front feature which is a 


At the stores or sent direct 


BIRDSEY-SOMERS Co. 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings. 


STAY IN PLACE 


the lenses in correct position. 
Send to us for “How, Why 
and Where" a Shur-on. 


$3. and $5. Without Lenses 


Avenue G, Rochester, 
AT THE 








BETTER oeTiouiae 


THE FACE 


You forget you are wearing glasses; 
your friends never notice them, so 
comfortable and inconspicuous are 


when properly adjusted. Hold 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. Est. 1864 












prMaiwd 


Make Narsing Easy 


chasing. 


“Mizpah’ Valve Nipples | 


f Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 
A lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind 

\ stomach; no colic. 10c at all druggists. When 
infant foods are used a larger puncture is 
required. State which is wanted when pur- 


« A “‘Mizpah” Nipple to any mother sending 
: us the names of 3 friends who have babies. 


The Walter F.Ware Co., Dept. 66, Philadelphia | 
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Cheaper t 
No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens. 


ODORLESS 
SMOKELESS LAMPS 
Give same light as three electric bulbs. 
to clean. 


< : ‘a No wicks i 
we Pyro Stoves §9o% everything. 


Write for Particulars of Special Offer. 
= The Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St., New York 

































The Brenlin Before youselect your 

shades, write for this 
Book booklet. In it are 
actual samples of Brenlin in all colors and 
in Brenlin Duplex, light one side, dark 
the other, and many helpful suggestions 
for the treatment of your windows. 
Brenlin is the most attractive, durable window 
shade material made. It is a closely woven 
cloth—not a coarse muslin with chalk or clay 
“‘filling.’’ It is this ‘‘filling’’ in ordinary shades 
which cracks and falls out after a few months’ 
use, leaving unsightly cracks and pinholes. 
There is no ‘‘filling’’ whatever in Brenlin. It 
will outwear several ordinary shades. It always 
hangs smooth and even—never wrinkles. The 
sun won't fade Brenlin—water won’t spot it. 
Brenlin is mot expensive. There is scarcely 
any difference in cost—for a few cents more a 
shade you can get Brenlin. 


Write today for this booklet 


With it we will give you the name of the dealer 
in your town who handles Brenlin. 


So that you may know that you are getting 
Brenlin, the name is perforated, BRENLIN 
along the edge of every yard. Be sure that 
you see it when buying and when your shades 
are hung. 

Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 
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oe Every HomeShould Have 
| MEINECKES@| MEINECKE'S BQDK of the 
pemeemeee SICK-RGOM and HOM 
COMFORTS §@ 
roomee| oR wks: ai 


SICK ROOM | write For ™ 
YOUR Copy Cla 


Of This New Book Today. 
It is free. It tells you of scores 
of articles we supply to hospitals, 
physicians and nurses generally and which are 
essential to your home. Many of them are 
new; you ought to net feag ee cont = 4 
MEINECKE are used in 4, OB: 8 and are 

endorsed by physicians and nurses 
SPECIALTIES eve: here. For the home this is a 
very important book. Valuable in health; invaluable 
in times of sickness. Write for it NOW. 


MEINECKE & CO. “xiw'yonx 























ON’T use hot irons and dur 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home, in a few min- 
utes— without heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 

: trified nickeled 
steel, tem- 


pered in 
oil—rounded 
edges—cannot break, ini 
cut, norinjure the hair. Card ofS, 
25¢; card of 2,10c; cardof _.<—_ 
4 Midget Curlers and P ’ For Puffsthe 
1West Puffer, 15c. ce. Midget Curler and 
eek West Puffer are indispen- 
sable. Used by leading hair dress- 
ers everywhere, 4¢ Notion Counters 
of over 10,000 stores — or on receipt of 
dealer’s name and 25c will send card of 5and 
handsome book showing’ the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 39 S. Front St., Phila. 








You should have a copy 
of ourcatalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt of 
a postal mentioning THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
We can supply you with 
all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO., 
41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 


STILL EMBfe OIDERY 
By an improved process Kaumagraphs are now 
made so that designs will mot flake or break off. 
Kaumagraphs give beautiful clear outlines on ang fetes 
without muss or trouble. Cost 10c each. and- 
some illustrated Embroidery Book and Shirt Waist 


Design or set of twenty-four of one Initial sent for 
10c ents wanted. Address Dept. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 114 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices 41/7" 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs, 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit."" Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 
J.W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 



































CLOTHES PROBLEMS 


E WANT our readers to feel perfectly free to ask 

questions about dress. The Editors of our Fashion 
Departthent are always glad to answer such questions 
promptly by mail whenever a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 


New Use for a Discarded Veil : 


Louise. Yes, indeed, we can tell you just 
how to make good use of your white silk waist, 
which has turned yellow from many trips to 
the washtub, and of your faded chiffon veil. 
You may combine them and make a very at- 
tractive blouse to wear with your tailored suit. 
Use the old waist for the guimpe or founda- 
tion, and you can easily dye the veil the proper 
shade and make it into an overblouse. 

If you need a pattern you will find No. 6464 
very pretty and easily made. This is cut in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

The guimpe should be made witha little lace 
yoke and stock collar, and the sleeves finished 
with deep cuffs of the same material. The 
easiest way to line the yoke and collar—for 
these must have a white chiffon lining, you 
know—is to lay the lace on the ironing-board, 
wrong side up, cover it with the lining chiffon, 
then with a piece of muslin wrung out of warm 
water, and press until quite dry. The two 
fabrics will adhere so firmly that no basting 
will be necessary. 


To Shrink Linen Lace 


MARGUERITE. We are sorry you did not 
consult us before making your pretty linen 
dress, for we could have told you just how to 
shrink the lace and keep the seams from look- 
ing puckered. 

If you want to use any more Cluny or Tor- 
chon lace take the perforated section of your 
steam-cooker, or use a colander and an ordinary 
boiler. Cover the bottom of the vessel with 
clean muslin, then lay in the lace, put on the 
lid and steam the lace for about an hour. 
When you remove the lace hang it loosely on 
the clothes line or dryer, and you will find that 
very little or no pressing is required and your 
lace will always lie as flat and smooth as when 
it was new. 


A Velveteen Coat for Baby 


Aunty. Velveteen makes lovely coats for 
the little tots of three or four years, and your 
choice of golden brown is an excellent one. 
Pattern No. 6348—which comes in six sizes: 
for children from 4 to 14 years—is a good one 
for such material. You will not have any 


_ trouble with the little garment if you are very 


careful to cut the velveteen so that the pile, or 
nap, all runs the same way. Quilted lamb’s 
wool with a silk or sateen covering is a com- 
bination lining and interlining that is easily 
handled and makes the coat warm enough for 
even the coldest days. 

If a bias seam is necessary be very sure that 
it is bias. When sewing seams by hand take 
three tiny running stitches, then a back stitch. 
Slightly dampen your fingers and use them to 
open and press the seams. 


New Shirtwaist Sleeves 


Mrs. LAWRENCE. The new shirtwaists and 
separate blouses are nearly all made with set-in 
sleeves, although in many cases there is a tuck 
or line of trimming which gives the peasant, or 
kimono, effect. Dressy frocks and overblouses 
are still made with the waist and sleeves cut in 
one piece. 


To Clean White Chiffon 


Mrs. K. M. You may be surprised to know 
that the very best way to clean white chiffon 
is to wash it in warm soapsuds. Be sure that 
the water is only tepid, not hot, and add a 
pinch of borax to soften it; then make a suds 
with a good white soap. Let the chiffon soak 
in this for fifteen minutes; then squeeze or 
work it gently with the hands until quite clean, 
but carefully avoid wringing or twisting it. 
Rinse thoroughly two or three times, adding 
just a wee bit of bluing to the last water. Lay 
smoothly on a towel and press with a moder- 
ately hot iron before quite dry. A very hot 
iron or hot water will turn white chiffon or 
white silk yellow. 


Fancy Dress Costume 


Frances. Would you like to dress as 
“Patience” at the fancy-dress dance? Itisa 
charming costume, easily made and inexpen- 
sive. Have a skirt of plain-colored sateen or 
chintz, with a flowered chintz or silkaline over- 
skirt well bunched up at the sides, with a low, 
square bodice of the plain material, or of black 
velveteen, laced in front and made with short 
sleeves. Wear a soft muslin fichu tucked in 
at the belt, a Holland-colored apron, and a 
large straw hat with a wreath of bright field 
flowers under the brim. Carry a shiny tin 
milkpail. 


The New Silks 


INTERESTED READER. You will find all of 
your old favorites among the new spring silks: 
foulard, surah, faille and taffeta, and serge of 
the double-faced as well as of the single-faced 
variety. All the sheer veiling fabrics and the 
soft satins will be fashionable also. The new 
silks are almost completely covered with very 
small figures which contrast rather sharply in 
color with the plain ground. The colors and 
small figures remind us very much of the old- 
time delaines our grandmothers wore in their 
girlhood days, and, when made up in Dolly 
Varden style, will be charmingly picturesque. 

The new lining silks are striped—wide or 
narrow as you please. Such combinations of 
colors as gray and black, navy blue and tan, 
or black and white are in excellent taste. 








ATTERNS (including Guide Chart) for the 

designs mentioned on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure for the waist No. 6464 ; 
and age, breast measure and length of back for 
the child’s coat No. 6348, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1912 





Which kind of Canned Fruit 
do YOU prefer? | 


The ripe, luscious, juicy fruit, carefully handled, clean 
and pure, represented by 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


“*The Kind that is NOT lye-peeled” 
OR 
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the half ripe, tasteless kind, packed to meet a price demand? 


i ha lil ek 


One means good value for YOU; the other larger profits for 
somebody else. “Hunt for Hunt’s’’—three qualities—all good: 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality 


is everything the name implies. 35c. per can 








a | Hunt’s Superior Quality Hunt’s Staple Quality ; 
: is better than most people have ever Pure and delicious, in medium heavy 
ia || used. 30c. per can syrup. 25c. per can ; 


Grocers who carry these goods are high-class grocers and deserve your patronage 
Our World’s Fair Contest soon closes. Write for information 


112 Market Street HUNT BROS. CO. San Francisco 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


















Why live in a house that 


is heated only in spots? | DRESS GALATEA 
Why live in only part of your house when it pays to mahKe it up 


you can get 70 degrees comfort in every 
corner of every room in the coldest weather, 
by putting in a Pierce Heating System? 
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Other fabrics may 
| have style, but you won't find 
one with the style, wash- 


@ ing and wearing quality of 
: IRONCLAD Dress 
Sx Galatea at the price 
[Bu 3 of IRONCLAD. 
: J That’s whv IRON- 


Boilers and zine meta 
Radiators 


for their own wear 
and for their chil- 
dren’s as well. 
15c the yard 
a little more ir the West. 
are adequately, economically and health- % yard wide 
fully heating over 200,000 homes with 
either steam Or hot water, If your heating 
arrangements are not satisfactory, 
change—change now. You can do it 
without disturbing your present heating 

























a more varied and beauti- 
ful assortment of patterns 
and colors—nobby English 
Welts, chic French Effects 
and Standard Stripes, 
Checks, Plaids, etc. 


If your dealer’s showing is 


limited write us for free 
book of samples. 


Franklin Mfg. Company 
Mfrs. of famous ‘‘Moneyworth Fabrics” 
135 W. Fayette Street Baltimore, Ma. 


And, you couldn’t ask for 
system, 


Write us and we will see that you get an | 
estimate. Also ask for our free Heat | 
Primer, ‘‘What Heat for Your House’’— 

a book that reduces the house heating 
question to its simplest terms. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. Ee 
246 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. @ 
Showrooms in Principal Cities. 


not BE A NURSE 







































If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you | 
Start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You areentitledto | 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


My 45-Day Special Offer on 5000 “Leader” 








Here is the only conveyance de- 
signed for the baby that will 

permit the mother to take 
» her child everywhere 


Quite Go-Pasket, 











FIRELESS ((OOKERS 


Roast, bake, fry, boil, 
steam and stew, saving 
80% of fuel and labor. | 
















Solid Aluminum cooking | If not 

utensils, Made inlarge | $t your A combined wheeler, carrier, bas- 

quantities enables me to ~~ jhe sinct and jumper. Can be pushed 

offer youthisguaranteed | us for or pulled, carried on the arm or 
High Grade | Cate- will stand alone. Changed in- 

cooker at the price of | logue stantly. Nothing comp icated 


—a child can doit. Endorsed 
by physicians. Great conve- 
nience to mother — comfort 
for the baby. 
WITHROW MFG. CO., 


the cheapest. You need | and 
it 3 times aday. Free | 
Trial 30 days. Drop me a card today for Offer C. | Offer 


The J. S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co. , Detroit, Mich. 








® THE 
2754 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati,O. 

















Kellogg’s is remarkable not only for its delicious taste, but also for its depend- 
able freshness. And that is one of the big reasons for Kellogg’s national 
popularity. Age does not improve breakfast foods. The quicker they come 
from the ovens to you the better—the more delicious. And Kellogg’s is the 
one food that sells so fast it’s always fresh. Try Kellogg’s now. 
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As the 
State of 
Michigan 
Looks to 
Him 


















THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 








TO THE FEW WHO ARE NOT OUR CUSTOMERS 


os . 


Continuing to use the 
same flour you now have > 
prevents obtaining all | 


that is possible in baking 


& 


And it will be so until 


you make a change 


Until you buy GOLD _ 
MEDAL FLOUR, we | 


cannot help you 








a helped our customers 
make twenty-seven | 
hundred million loaves |: 
last year—every loaf | 

. beautiful, creamy wh. te 





ae he Oe a . change ud use Go d 
_ Medal Flour - because it will — 
bring results and results are mL) 
what you want and we want 


WASHBUF i~CROSBY co's” 


GOLD MEDAL Four 


COPYRIGHT — 1912 WASHBURN — CROSBY CO MINNEAPOLIS — INN 











“ EVENTUALLY— WHY NOT NOW?” 





